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Foreword 



Aside from my own participation, I have always felt a keen 
interest in the New Britain operation. Here, apparently, military 
teamwork came near to perfection. Here it would seem that all 
arms co-operated so smoothly as to make the result easy. 

The truth is that nothing was easy on New Britain. Jungle, 
swamp and mountain combined with atrocious weather to multi- 
ply problems of time and space. Then, too, the Japanese held an 
inestimable advantage in their familiarity with the terrain — an 
advantage which they exploited with no little skill. It took ma- 
neuver on our part to cope with this phalanx of difficulties, and 
before the fighting ended it had sprawled over more territory than 
any other Marine campaign of the war. 

There is no such thing as a “light” casualty list, and more than 
300 Marines paid with their lives in New Britain’s fetid jungle. 
But viewed in the light of numbers engaged, ground gained, and 
enemy losses, it was not a costly victory. On the contrary, the 
fighting that ranged from Cape Gloucester to Talasea ranks as one 
of the most economical operations in the entire Pacific. 



LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR. 

GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 
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Preface 



THE CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN, a monograph prepared by the Historical Branch, 
Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, is the tenth in a series designed to give both a casual 
reader and the military student an accurate and complete account of the operations in which 
Marine units participated during World War II. When sufficient of these monographs have 
been brought to completion, they will in turn be condensed and edited into a final, definitive 
Operational History of the Marine Corps in World War II. 

While the campaign on New Britain was conducted under the aegis of the Southwest 
Pacific commander, and the first assault landing was made at Arawe by an Army regimental 
combat team, Army activities are treated herein only as necessary to lend perspective and 
substance to the over-all account. This was done in the belief that Army agencies are better 
qualified to deal with Army operations, and would prefer to tell the Army story themselves. 

Many officers and men who participated in this campaign have contributed to the prepa- 
ration of this monograph, either by written comments on preliminary drafts or by submitting 
to interview. To them grateful acknowledgment is made. Major John A. Crown, a participant 
throughout the operation, prepared the story of the Talasea phases. The Office of Naval 
Records and History, Department of the Navy, and the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, made available their records and furnished helpful comments to 
assist in making this study complete and accurate. Maps included herein were prepared by 
the Reproduction Section, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. Official Marine Corps 
photographs have been used to illustrate this monograph unless otherwise noted. 




T. A. WORNHAM 

BRIGADIER GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPI 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 
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CHAPTER ; 



Background 



geographical notes 

The Pacific island group known as the Bis- 
marck Archipelago stretches across a sea- 
land area bounded approximately by the 
parallels l°-8° south latitude, 146°-154° east 
longitude, describing a rough elipse to em- 
brace a body of water aptly called the Bis- 
marck Sea during the war. The Solomons 1 
lie to the southeast, beginning about 100 
miles away; New Guinea to the south and 
southwest, at the nearest point less than 
50 miles distant across Vitiaz Strait. 

The islands range in size from very large 
to very small, how small depending on one’s 
definition of what constitutes an island; in 
nature from extremely rugged terrain of 
volcanic origin, to low, flat coral atolls. The 
two largest, New Britain and New Ireland, 
comprise the arc of the elipse reaching 
southeast to northeast. The St. Matthias 
Group (notably Massau, Emirau) bound the 
archipelago on the extreme north; the Ad- 
miralty Islands (Manus, Los Negros) on the 
northwest. 

In this region hot, humid climate pro- 
duces that type of jungle known as “rain 



1 Buka and Bougainville, northernmost of the Sol- 
omons, had been politically, if not geographically, a 

part of the Bismareks for several decades. 



forest,” 11 characteristic of larger land masses 
of the Pacific tropics: giant trees towering 
up to 200 feet into the sky above dense 
undergrowth lashed together by savage vines 
as thick as a man’s arm and many times as 
tough, in the coastal area interspersed with 
occasional patches of kunai grass some- 
times higher than a man’s head, and hip- 
deep swamps. Decay lies everywhere just 
under the exotic lushness, emitting an inde- 
scribable odor unforgettable to anyone who 
has lived with it. Insect life flourishes pro- 
digiously: disease-bearing mosquitoes and 
ticks, spiders the size of dinner plates, wasps 
three inches long, scorpions, centipedes. Ver- 
tebrate animals occur in less variety, the 
only dangerous creatures indigenous to the 
region being alligators and giant snakes of 
the constrictor species. 

For all practical purposes, there are only 
two seasons: wet and less wet. Dates of 
occurrence vary in different parts of the 



““Rain forest.” is a very general term and in this 
case misused. By strict botanical definition, the jun- 
gle prevailing in New Britain’s coastal areas is 
“swamp forest.” (Cnpt. I,. T. Bureham, comments 
on preliminary draft, hereinafter cited as Buvcham.) 
However, since most sources on which this work is 
based refer to it as “rain forest," this term will be 
used in the interest of consistency. Sec Appendix II 
for further description of New Britain vegetation. 



t 



same island owing to the interposition of 
high mountains. In that portion of New 
Britain where the action of this narrative 
is centered, the northwest monsoon arrived 
in mid-December and lasted through most 
of March, a factor destined to have an im- 
portant bearing on the operation under dis- 
cussion. 

Largest of the Bismarcks, New Britain 
is a rugged, volcanic island: roughly cres- 
cent-shaped, 370 miles long, with an average 
width of 40 to 50 miles. Viewed on a map 
beside neighboring New Guinea, world’s sec- 
ond largest island, it does not appear espe- 
cially impressive; yet. aside from that enor- 
mous subcontinent, it was by far the largest 
land mass on which U. S. troops fought in 
the Pacific short of Luzon and Mindanao. 
Its surface area exceeds that of all the Solo- 
mons combined. The total area of the Gil- 
berts, Marshalls, Marianas, Palaus, Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa would occupy only a small por- 
tion of that region of New Britain where 
the 1st Marine Division operated during the 
early months of 1944.“ 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

Densely jungled, with a spine of seemingly 
impassable mountains, New Britain was one 
of the many Pacific islands which no Euro- 
pean power bothered to claim for three cen- 
turies following its discovery. In the memo- 
ries of the men who fought there, Ameri- 
can, Australian, and Japanese, it will l'emain 
one of the evil spots of this world. Nearly 
everybody had malaria, dysentery or fungus 
infection, often all three simultaneously ; 
dengue fever and scrub typhus occurred, 
and among the Japanese beri-beri and scurvy 
as well. Volcanoes and earthquakes fea- 
tured the local scene. Twenty Marines were 
killed by falling trees and at least three by 
lightning. A corporal found a nine-foot 
python in his foxhole during an air raid, 



"R. W. Robson, The Pacific Islands Handbook, 
HUI, (New York, 1944), 238. Except as otherwise 
noted, material dealing with times prior to and im- 
mediately following the Japanese invasion is drawn 
from this source. 



and an Army officer had his arm chewed 
off by an alligator. Nine inches of rain fell 
in a single night, causing one stream to 
shift its course 200 yards, washing out two 
regimental CP’s and depositing an eel in the 
commanding general’s spare field shoes. 

But this is getting a bit ahead of history. 

New Britain first achieved some measure 
of international importance in 1880 when 
Germany, belatedly empire-conscious, moved 
in and took over. Actually, this island con- 
stituted only one item in a sizeable land 
grab that included the rest of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, northeastern New Guinea and 
the northern Solomons. In 1910, after sev- 
eral other places had proved unsatisfactory, 
the Germans carefully planned and built the 
pleasant town of Rabaul, situated on splendid 
Simpson Harbor at New Britain’s north- 
eastern tip, to serve as administrative capi- 
tal for the entire territory. 4 

This encroachment of a vigorous European 
power greatly worried the nearby Austra- 
lians, who had themselves recently taken 
possession of southeastern New Guinea 
(Papua) in an effort to forestall such a 
move. Thus, with the outbreak of World 
War I, they lost no time in seizing the Ger- 
man territory, which was subsequently 
granted to them under a League of Nations 
Mandate. These changes in sovereignty ex- 
plain the widespread occurrence of both Ger- 
man and English as well as native place 
names throughout the entire region, a situa- 
tion not simplified by the penchant of the 
Japanese for superimposing their own no- 
menclature on all three when their turn came 
to take over. 0 

The Germans made some efforts to exploit 
New Britain commercially, but the Aus- 
tralians, hampered by limited means, did 
little with their new acquisition, such possi- 
bilities as it had seeming overshadowed by 
the rapid growth of gold mining in the New 
Guinea territory they had acquired at the 
same time. As a result, except for Rabaul 



4 Ibid., 251. 

6 See Appendix III. 
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and the territory immediately adjacent, civ- 
ilizing development at the outbreak of World 
War II consisted only of a few scattered mis- 
sions and plantations, the most notable being 
in the Talasea and Gasmata regions, nearly 
opposite each other on the north and south 
coasts respectively, about two-thirds of the 
distance from Rabaul to Cape Gloucester, 
the island’s northwestern tip. And Rabaul 
itself was in a decline. The town had been 
severely damaged by volcanic eruption in 
11)39 and again in 1941, and the territorial 
government was in the process of displacing 
to Lae, on New Guinea, at the time the 
Japanese arrived. 

The Japanese seized Rabaul by amphi- 
bious assault on 23 January 1942. The Aus- 
tralian garrison put up as game a fight as 
the circumstances permitted, but the Jap- 
anese had big plans for the place and came 
for it in overwhelming strength. The de- 
fenders’ handful of obsolete fighter planes 
was quickly destroyed by carrier-based air- 
craft. On the ground the Japanese soon put 
to rout an understrength battalion, rein- 
forced by a few local volunteers, driving into 
the jungle those men not killed or captured. 0 
The women and children, fortunately, had 
been evacuated beforehand, and those of the 
men who managed to survive the jungle were 
subsequently rescued at great hazard by a 
group of those colorful gentry known as 
coastwatchers. 7 Prominent among these was 
G. II. R. (“Roddy”) Marsland. a young plan- 
tation operator in the Talasea region, of 
whom more will be heard in the course of 
this narrative. 

With the thoroughness of which they were 
capable on occasion, the Japanese converted 



‘Missionaries and Rabaul’s sizable Chinese popu- 
lation were interned in concentration camps, as were 
many of the less docile natives. (The Allied Cam- 
paign Against Rabaul, U. S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey, hereinafter cited us USSBS, 115). 

7 Eric A. Feldt, The Coastwatchers (New York, 
1946). Australia is noted as a nation of rugged in- 
dividualists. but the Coastwatchers stood out on this 
count even among Australians. They must take rank 
among the bravest and most devoted men to serve in 
any war. 



Rabaul into their most formidable advance 
base. During its nourishing phases the 
place boasted five" airfields, a fine fleet an- 
chorage, and the fanciest brothel" east of 
the Netherlands Indies. How many troops 
passed through at one time or another is a 
matter for speculation, but with Rabaul’s 
surrender at the end of the war nearly 
100,000 were found in garrison there. 

JAPANESE OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

The Japanese staged their invasions of 
both the Solomons and New Guinea from 
Rabaul. Because these operations caused 
that base to become the principal focal point 
of Allied strategic thinking during the first 
two years of the war, they will bear a brief 
review. 

In the Solomons, the Japanese moved 
southward unopposed with the object of cut- 
ting the supply route between the United 
States and Australia, constructing airfields 
as they went. They announced the occupa- 
tion of Buka and Bougainville on 10 March 
1942, and moved on into the Southern Solo- 
mons. On 4 May they seized Tulagi, the 
British Solomon Islands territorial capital, 
and shortly thereafter sent men and airfield 
materials into Guadalcanal. There destiny 
caught up with them, however, on that me- 
morable 7 August when U. S. Marines struck 
back"’ in the first step of the Allied offen- 
sive against Rabaul, and thenceforth the tide 
began slowly to turn. 

In New Guinea the picture was somewhat 
more complicated. The Japanese seized Lae 
and Salamaua on 8 March, and two days 
later landed at Finschhnfen to gain control 
of the entire Huon Peninsula. In July they 
moved east into Papua, setting up a base 



“Only four were operational. The fifth, graded 
but not surfaced, was eventually abandoned owing to 
drainage difficulties. (USSBS, 12.) 

“500-600 Japanese and Korean inmates provided 
“entertainment” for both officers and enlisted men. 
(Ibid., 35.) 

‘“Maj. John L. Zimmerman, The Guadalcanal 
Campaign, monograph prepared by Historical Divi- 
sion, USMC. 
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TARGET: RABAUL. This bastion of the Japanese southeastern defenses was contained at a distance in 1943, 
but still presented a potent threat to Allied operations. (AF Photo) 



in the Buna-Gona area for a drive south- 
ward over the Owen Stanley Mountains to 
Port Moresby,” the territorial capital of Pa- 
pua, arriving within 40 miles of that place 
by mid-September. A secondary offensive 
with the same objective began on 26 August 
with a Japanese landing at Milne Bay, in- 
denting the island’s southeastern tip. 

As subsequently disclosed, Japanese plans 
at this time did not contemplate an imme- 
diate invasion of Australia proper. 12 But with 
enemy air pounding Port Darwin from the 
conquered Netherlands Indies, enemy sub- 
marines shelling Sydney and Newcastle, and 



11 This operation followed a previous over-water 
attempt which was thwarted at Battle of the Coral 
Sea, 4-8 May 1942. 

“USSBS, 6. 



enemy ground troops in New Guinea perched 
virtually on the Commonwealth’s northern 
doorstep, the Australians had just cause for 
alarm. The bulk of their small regular Army 
(the AIF: Australian Imperial Forces) had 
been committed elsewhere. One division had 
been lost at Singapore, and frantic efforts 
were made to obtain the quick return of two 
others fighting with the British in North 
Africa. 

However, the tide was beginning to turn 
in New Guinea as well as in the Solomons. 
Those Japanese who had crossed the Owen 
Stanleys found their position untenable be- 
cause of the difficult supply route over the 
mountains, and were either wiped out or 
driven back by Australians and hurriedly 
committed U. S. Army troops. Veterans of 
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1-he AIF, newly returned l'rom Africa, anni- 
hilated the Milne Bay force four days after 
its landing. Australians and Americans la- 
bored over the mountains in their turn and, 
with amphibious and air-borne reinforce- 
ments. attacked the enemy north coast bases 
in one of the most bitter jungle campaigns 
of the war. Gona fell to the former on 10 
December, Buna to the latter on the 14th. 
Capture of Sanananda on 20 January 1943, 
completed rectification of the situation in 
Papua, setting the Japanese back where 
they had been slightly less than a year 
earlier. 



target, rabaul 

Throughout the operations described, Jap- 
anese aircraft, warships and transports had 
poured from Rabaul, to bring aid and com- 
fort to their own people and misery to their 
enemies. Whether this sore spot could be 
captured short of a prohibitive cost was a 
question which troubled the cogitations of 
Allied strategists. Whether it could be 
effectively neutralized under any circum- 
stances was yet another matter. Only one 
point was wholly clear: to accomplish either, 
the Allies would have to fight their way 
within practicable attacking distance of the 
place, and the year 1943 was devoted pri- 
marily to this grueling work. 

All through the spring and summer U. S. 
troops based on captured Guadalcanal 
slugged their way stubbornly through the 
Central Solomons, exacting heavy toll of 
Japanese sea and air strength in the process. 
The long jump northward to Bougainville on 
1 November resulted in seizure of a usable 
portion of that big island. Airfields con- 
structed there placed Allied planes only 210 
miles from the critical target. Now attri- 
tion could begin in earnest. 

Meanwhile, over on New Guinea, establish- 
ment of vast supply bases and airdromes 
along the northern Papuan coast and adja- 
cent islands forecast the pattern of events 
to come. Of key importance was the drome 
at Dobadura, near Buna, from which flew 



bombers capable of striking both Rabaul and 
the newer enemy bases which had sprung 
up farther west along New Guinea's north- 
ern shore: notably Madang, Wewak and 

Hollandia. Milne Bay, Goodenough Island 
and Oro Bay became major Allied staging 
areas. Farther offshore U. S. troops seized 
Woodlark and Kiriwina Islands to intercept 
Japanese flights coming down from Rabaul.” 

Australian and U. S. ground troops re- 
sumed the westward movement early in July, 
recapturing Salamaua on 10 September and 
Lae six days later. On 3 October they took 
Finschhafen and set about consolidating their 
hold on the Huon Peninsula. But here, of 
necessity, forward movement paused until 
something could be done about the western 
end of New Britain, now squarely on the 
flank of the advance, across 50-mile Vitiaz 
Strait. 

Thus, the last month of 1943 found Rabaul 
surrounded at a distance on the east, south 
and southwest, comings under increasingly 
heavy air attack ; in a situation approaching 
a state of siege, but neither knocked out nor 
cut off from support, and still presenting a 
very potent threat to further Allied opera- 
tions. 



THE JAPANESE ON NEW BRITAIN 

So long as everything continued to go their 
way, the interest of the Japanese in west- 
ern New Britain was mainly negative in 
character: to deny its use to those enemies 
attempting to close in on Rabaul, a matter 
of no great concern while the New Guinea 
fighting remained as far away as the Buna- 
Gona area. However, early in March, an 
event occurred which necessitated some rapid 
reevaluation on their part: the plane versus 



** Also as a coordinated step in the over-all plan for 
closing; in on Ralmul (Operation CARTWHEEL). 
These islands were seized simultaneously with U. S. 
offensive landings in the Central Solomons. (Maj. 
John N. Rent?., Marines in flic Central Solomons, 
monograph in course of preparation by Historical 
Banch, USMC.) 
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THIS SMOKING JAPANESE SHIP was one of the casual- 
ties in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea, March 1943. 
(AF Photo) 



ship action known to history as the Battle 
of the Bismarck Sea. 

Following heavy naval losses in the Solo- 
mons and construction of strong Allied 
air bases in northern Papua, Japan’s control 
over adjacent waters began to slip. Early 
in 1943 the commanders at Rabaul were 
faced with a momentous problem. They 
had gathered at that place a mobile force 
of about 50,000 fully equipped troops in 
hopes of retrieving their sagging fortunes. 
Only by that time their fortunes were 
sagging in two separate places, both of 
which could not be supported effectively even 
if means could be found for conveying the 
troops there. With great reluctance the 
decision was made to withdraw from Guadal- 
canal in favor of reinforcing the effort in 
New Guinea. 

At the end of February the high com- 
mand at Rabaul embarked approximately 

6 



6,900 of these personnel " in a convoy of eight 
transports escorted by eight destroyers, and 
started them for Lae via the northern coast 
of New Britain. From that point onward, so 
far as the Japanese were concerned, the 
operation was characterized by bad judg- 
ment, bad management and bad luck : a com- 
bination hard to beat as a formula for 
disaster. 

The concentration of shipping in Simpson 
Harbor had not failed to attract the interest 
of Allied aircraft, but the Japanese relied 
on a heavy weather front to provide con- 
cealment and 200 fighter planes to furnish 
such air cover as might prove necessary. 
Unfortunately for them, a U. S. B-24 chanced 
to break through the overcast on the after- 
noon of 1 March : spotted the convoy and 

tailed it until darkness, long enough to esti- 
mate its strength, course and speed. Then 
during the night the weather front per- 
versely drifted off to eastward, with the 
result that a reconnaissance plane of the 
U. S. Fifth Air Force found the convoy in 
the clear next morning, about 30 miles north 
of Cape Gloucester. 

At once all Allied aircraft based in north- 
ern Papua and even far away Port Moresby 
converged on the target. The promised Japa- 
nese air cover of 200 fighters turned up in 
the form of 40 ZEROES, low on gas and 
wholly inadequate to cope with the attack- 
ers’ strength, which the Japanese had grossly 
underestimated from the start. This attack 
sank one large transport and seriously dam- 
aged two others. Two destroyers picked up 
about 950 survivors from the sunken vessel, 
sped them to Lae and returned next morn- 
ing in time to be in on the receiving end 
of the kill. 

That day (3 March) finished it. By the 
time PT boats arrived to mop up floating sur- 
vivors under cover of darkness, all eight 
transports and four of the destroyers had 



" Components of Japanese Eighteenth Army, com- 
manded by LtGen Hatazo Adachi. The latter sur- 
vived the ensuing massacre, to give U. S. ground 
troops their largest battle during the entire Western 
New Guinea campaign: at Aitape in July 1944. 







THE BISMARCK SEA BATTLE was disastrous for the Japanese in the New Guinea - New Britain area. Here 
fifth Air Force bombs bracket a transport. (AF Photo) 



keen sunk, and the remaining destroyers 
Were in full flight northward." 

This disaster brought home dramatically 
to the Japanese the futility of risking large 
vessels within effective range of Allied air 
Power, and never again did they do so. Yet 
Kabaul remained no less responsible for sup- 
port of the forces operating in New Guinea 
G ast of Madang, so clearly some other means 



15 This account derives from Samuel E. Morison, 
Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier (Boston, 1950), 
51-65, supported by Craven and Cate, The Army Air 
forces in World War 11, Vol. IV (Chicago, 1950; 
hereinafter cited as A A F in WW 11), 146-150, both 
°f which draw on Japanese as well as U. S. sources. 
AAF reports at the time listed 22 vessels destroyed, 
°r six more than composed the entire convoy. These 
figures were made “official” in Gen MacArthur’s 
communique, and the fiction was perpetuated by Gen 
George C. Kenney in his book General Kenney Re- 
ports (New York, 1949). Conflicting estimates of 
au ‘ and personnel losses are omitted here as not per- 
tinent to the aspects of the action affecting this 

narrative. 



must be devised for carrying out this vital 
function. The one that came readiest to 
mind, already practiced with considerable 
success in the Solomons, was employment 
in quantity of craft capable of hiding out 
during the day, evading hostile planes by 
traveling only under cover of darkness: mili- 
tary landing barges, fishing boats and a type 
of small transport which the Japanese liked 
to call a “sea truck,” roughly comparable 
in size to the U. S. LCI. 

Making this method feasible entailed de- 
velopment of a series of small staging and 
hide-out points along the full length of New 
Britain’s shores, and this the Japanese 
promptly set about doing. On the north 
coast from Cape Hoskins westward (see 
Map 4) the principal ones became Gavuvu, 
Talasea, Bulu-Daba, Garove Island (off-lying 
spatulate Willaumez Peninsula), Iboki, 
Karai-ai, Kokopo, Natamo and Cape Glouces- 
ter: then around the western tip of the island 
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to Sag Sag and Aisega, and thence across 
Bampier Strait to the southern tip of liooke 
(Umboi) Island. Main stop-overs on the 
longer, more vulnerable south coast route 
were Gasmata, Arawe and Cape Bushing. 
’I he importance and volume achieved by this 
traffic are indicated by tonnage tables sub- 
sequently captured and by the commanding 
general’s order, dated 6 May 1943, directing 
that the “Tsurubu w [Japanese name for 
Cape Gloucester region] Sea Transport 
Base” be strengthened to serve as supply 
base for “all Area Army foi-ces in the Lae 
Area.” " 

To facilitate communications and mutual 
support, existing trails connecting these va- 
rious staging points were reconnoitered. both 
along the shores and inland through moun- 
tains and jungle from coast to coast."’ Engi- 
neers and labor details improved them as 
Practicable and in a few instances built new 
°nes. Auxiliary airfields were either con- 
structed or improved at Cape Hoskins, Tala- 
sea, and Gasmata, and a bomber strip was 
completed at Cape Gloucester to supplement 
the commercial landing strip already in exist- 
ence there.” 

These activities brought the Japanese in- 
creasingly into contact with the New Britain 
natives, with results unfortunate to both 
Parties. 

These more or less typical Melanesians 
vv ere an easy-going people who preferred to 
'ead their own lives unless guided into some- 

Evidently Japanese pronunciation of “Taluvu,” 

Australian administrative district. 

Allied Translator and Interpreter Section. South- 
West Pacific Area. Preliminary Examination of Doe- 
’Of cuts. Bulletin No. 757. Item 1. This source here- 
inafter cited ATIS, followed by bulletin no. and 
lt *m no. 

Interior New Britain had been sketchily ex- 
plored, to put it mildly. Except for near its extrem- 
1 1- 1 es , the island had been crossed by only one organ- 
'zed expedition during all the Australian occupation: 
nt a point about midway of its length. The Pacific 
Inlands Handbook. 19U, 238. 

Another prewar emergency landing strip existed 
nt Arawe, but it was in such bad condition that the 
did not attempt making it serviceable. 

evertheless, it was destined to play an odd part 
during operations in that region. (See Ch. IX.) 

2U98.J® — 62 2 



thing demonstrably better. The Australians 
had proved tolerant overlords on the whole, 
furnishing agreeable employment for a few 
on plantations and in the native constabu- 
lary, and leaving the others pretty much 
alone. Such treatment failed to imbue them 
with any very passionate craving for “libera- 
tion” by people whose skin was as alien to 
their own in color as that of white men, and 
from the outset their enthusiasm for the 
sublime ideals of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere was something less than 
fervid. Perforce, they accepted occupation 
as a fait accompli and waited watchfully to 
see what might be in it for them. 

By the middle of 1943 defeats elsewhere 
had tempered somewhat that arrogance 
which had made the conduct of Japanese 
conquerors so reprehensible during the days 
when they still cherished the superman com- 
plex. Foresighted officers made earnest ef- 
forts to win the Melanesians’ friendship. 
They set up conciliation groups to arbitrate 
differences and enforce disciplinary measures 
applying to violations of the natives’ rights, 
especially the plundering of their gardens 
where, characteristically, they cultivated 
only enough for their own immediate needs 
and any serious loss meant destitution. 

This policy worked out to the extent that 
many natives supplied the invaders with 
more or less willing labor, and several in- 
stances were recorded of village chiefs 
freely presenting gifts of delicacies (pigs, 
chickens, fruit) to individual Japanese 
friends. But it could not stand the strain 
imposed by deterioration of the supply sys- 
tem in western New Britain under the 
mounting fury of Allied air attack along 
the barge route. Hungry fighting men, Japa- 
nese or other, do not tend to be overzealous 
of the rights of weaker civilians, and as 
the food shortage developed forcible seizure 
became the rule, highlighted by occasional 
murders and rapes. Terrified Melanesians 
lied to the hills en mass where, as Japa- 
nese disintegration set in, their fear and 
hatred grew into overt hostility. 

Japanese garrisons at the barge staging 
points were small to begin with, mainly 
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shipping engineers to service the transport 
craft and handle supplies as necessary, plus 
a few medical personnel to care for troops 
en route. Later, as the situation in New 
Guinea became more threatening with the 
Allies’ westward push, key points were great- 
ly strengthened. Thus, by the beginning of 
December, 1943, as the stage was being set 



for the forthcoming drama, the Japanese 
had upward of 10,000 troops in the vulner- 
able area bounded on the east by a line 
drawn from Iboki on the north to Arawe on 
the south. 

Who these were and how disposed will be 
treated in detail in Chapter IV. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN 




CHAPTER ; 



Concept and High Level Planning 



the southwest pacific area 

As defined during the closing months of 
1943, General MacArthur’s command, des- 
olated Southwest Pacific Area, embraced 
everything south of the Equator from the 
159th Parallel East Longitude to the 133d 
Parallel East Longitude. From this point 
Ihe line of demarcation jumped north to 
2b degrees Latitude, west to the China 
coast, down the coast of Indo-China and 
Malaya, around the east coast of Sumatra, 
then east to the 110th Parallel East Lon- 
gitude and south to an indefinite point. This 
included most of the Solomons, all of Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, the Bismarcks, the 
Philippines, and a major part of the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Originally the boundary 
had been set at 160 degrees East Longitude, 
' H, t it had been moved westward to bring all 
°t Guadalcanal within control of the South 

neific Area, commanded by Admiral Wil- 
iiam F. Halsey. 1 

Bor operations in this vast area, General 
1 ‘acArthur commanded Allied as well as 



'A JCS directive issued 29Mar43 save Halsey 
tactical command of the Solomons west of the 159th 
Parallel, while retaining MacArthur’s strategic au- 
0l 'ity. For operational purposes the two men 
■Poved the boundary between SoPae and SoWesPac 
"estward several times, but the official line remained 
159 degrees. 



American troops, ships and aircraft : notably 
Australian, a few Dutch and occasional Brit- 
ish elements. Major organizational echelons 
were Allied Land Forces (Australian General 
Sir Thomas Blarney), Allied Air Forces 
(Lieutenant General George C. Kenney, 
USA) and Allied Naval Forces (Vice Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Kinkaid)." For opera- 
tional purposes in 1943, two major forces 
were established: New Guinea Force com- 
manded by Blarney, and New Britain Force" 
under Lieutenant General Walter Krueger, 
Commanding General, U. S. Sixth Army. 
The latter force was created in June 1943 to 
provide a command operating directly under 
GHQ, SWPA, inasmuch as Sixth Army was 
under Allied Land Forces. But Krueger, 
the force commander, was unable to obtain 
elements from Krueger, the Army com- 
mander, without approval of GIIQ, SWPA. 1 

However, in early 1943 MacArthur had far 
too little of practically everything, and his 



Kenney also commanded Fifth Air Force and 
Kinkaid the Seventh Fleet, relieving VAdm Arthur 
S. Carpender at this post 20Nov43. 

“ Code name for New Guinea Force was PHOS- 
PHOROUS. New Britain Force had two code names, 
ALAMO and ESCALATOR, the latter being its se- 
cret designation. 

1 Ltr Col I). W. Fuller to Maj J. A. Crown, 2KJan 
52, hereinafter cited as Fuller . New Britain Force 
was deactivated !6Sep44. 
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position might be described justly as pre- 
carious/ Thus, when the badly battered 1st 
Marine Division was relieved at Guadalcanal, 
it was removed from SoPac Area to SWPA° 
to provide him with a trained amphibious 
division as well as to provide the Marines 
with rest and rehabilitation. The division 
was not carried under Allied Land Forces in 
Australia, however, but was held in GHQ 
reserve directly under General MacArthur 
until its assignment to the New Britain 
Force.’ 

So much had been related concerning the 
1st Division’s fabulous sojourn in and around 
Melbourne as to render that interlude close 
to legendary in Marine Corps annals. Im- 
portant to this narrative is merely the fact 
that the unit was there, recovering its collec- 
tive fitness and efficiency during a nine- 
months period that saw sweeping changes 
take place in the Southwest Pacific Area. As 
inpouring fresh troops increased General 
MacArthur’s strength, and the tide of battle 
set in against the Japanese in New Guinea, 
all hands knew without being told that they 
were destined to be committed on the offen- 
sive under Army command. 

The realization made no one especially 
happy when formulation of definite plans for 
the forthcoming operation disclosed some 
rather marked variations in Army and Ma- 
rine Corps tactical thinking. 

STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Throughout most of 1943 reduction, and 
later isolation, of Rabaul continued to pre- 
occupy the thinking of the Joint Chiefs of 



5 In January 104.1 the bulk of MaeArthnr’s Aus- 
tralian elements were committed to the defense of 
that continent leaving only four divisions — two Aus- 
tralian and two U. S. — for offensive operations. 
Seventh Fleet was created 15Mar43 and Sixth Army 
came under SAVPA control 17Apr43. In May 1943 
it required much diplomatic maneuvering to keep 
Sixth Army free from Australian defense plans and 
available for offensive campaigns. 

“In Dec 1942 three 1st MarDiv majors were sent 
as liaison officers to GHQ, SWPA. They were Rob- 
ert O. Bowen, G-2 section, Donald W. Fuller, G-3 
section, Frederick L. Wieseman, G-4 section. 

7 Fuller. 



Staff, and their concept of the western New 
Britain operation fitted this into the over-all 
strategy of extending and tightening the net 
around the enemy stronghold. 

This concept was contained in a directive 
issued 29 March 1943 which visualized it as a 
part of a three-pronged offensive carrying 
the code name CARTWHEEL. To imple- 
ment CARTWHEEL, the ELKTON Plan 8 
was devised for the joint employment of 
SWPA and SoPac forces. Its goal was seiz- 
ure of bases in the New Britain-New Ireland- 
New Guinea-Solomons areas and it listed 
New Guinea and the Solomons as primary 
objectives/ The final objective was New 
Britain and Rabaul. 

Within CARTWHEEL, Operation One 
(CHRONICLE) was the occupation of Kiri- 
wina and Woodlark Islands; Operation Two 
(POSTERN) was the capture of Lae, Sal- 
amaua, Finschhafen, Madang area and Buin- 
Faisi area; Operation Three (DEXTER- 
ITY) was the occupation of western New 
Britain and Kieta and the neutralization of 
Buka.'" 

The New Britain operation entailed cer- 
tain secondary values as well. Seizure of a 
foothold at the western end of the island 
meant control of Vitiaz Strait and con- 
stituted a desirable, possibly essential pre- 
liminary to attacking the Admiralties to 
clear the way, in turn, for further westward 
advance along northern New Guinea, a re- 
quired project if the SWPA was to remain 
in operation. Possession of the Cape Glou- 
cester airdrome by U. S. forces would effec- 
tively sever the Japanese supply route be- 



8 The ELKTON Plan was later modified, becom- 
ing successively ELKTON II and III. “We named the 
campaign after that rapid marriage mart, Elkton, 
Md., because the plan was a get-together of Admiral 
Halsey and General MacArthur.” Fuller. 

“The Bougainville invasion took place before New 
Britain plans reached full fruition. The operation 
against Kavieng, main enemy base on New Ireland, 
was subsequently cancelled as potentially too costly, 
the desired result achieved by seizure of undefended 
Emirau, to the northwest, on 20Mar44. Initial Ad- 
miralties landing took place on 29Feb44. 

’"GHQ, SWPA, G-3. GMay43. 
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tween Rabaul and New Guinea,” and con- 
ceivably provide the base necessary to a 
ground assault on Rabaul.' 3 

General MacArthur maintained his Gener- 
al Headquarters as CinCSWPA" at Brisbane, 
with a forward command post at Port 
Moresby, in southeastern New Guinea. Gen- 
eral Krueger had his Sixth Army head- 
quarters on Goodenough Island, one of the 
D’Entrecasteaux Group, some 20 miles north 
of New Guinea’s eastern tip. These were the 
echelons under which the 1st Marine Division 
was destined to operate in the forthcoming 
campaign, and as early as June 1943, “. . . 
certain Division Staff Officers were ordered 
to GHQ at Brisbane to collaborate in the 
formation of the initial plans.”" 

On 15 July General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters circulated the MARFA plan for the 
occupation of western New Britain to in- 
clude the general line Gasmata-Talasea." No 
units were mentioned, but the plan noted, 
“This operation must be economically con- 
ducted in order to conserve forces for the 
assault on Rabaul . . It called for one 
regimental combat team to “neutralize” Gas- 
uiata, followed by an attack in force on Cape 



"Japanese forces in western New Guinea were 
supplied more directly from the homeland via the 
Philippines and Palaus, but the Japanese Eighteenth 
Army, operating east of Wewak, remained under 
command of, and drew the bulk of its supplies from 
Eighth Area Army headquarters at Rabaul. See 
Chap IV. 

13 Indicative of the strategic thinking then prevail- 
lr| g, the operational plan issued by ALAMO Force 
C-3 stipulated the early relief of IstMarDiv at Cape 
Gloucester in order to make it available for “the final 
assault on Rabaul.” (ALAMO Force G-3 Plan, 2.) 

13 CinCSoWesPac was the abbreviation used most- 
ly by Navy documents. SWPA documents and, after 
a time, the JCS documents, use the abbreviation 
CinCSWPA. Moreover, MacArthur’s official title 
(per the JCS but never used in the SWPA) was 
Supreme Commander, Southwest Pacific Area.” 

" 1st MarDiv Special Action Report, Phase I, Part 
D, 1. Source hereinafter cited as 1st MarDiv SAR, 
followed by numerals indicating phase, part and 
Page. Officers referred to were LtCols E. A. Pollock 
and H. W. Buse of D-3 Section, and Maj G. F. Gober 
of D-4. 

"ALAMO Force G-3 Journal, Operation DEX- 
1 ERITY, hereinafter cited as ALAMO G-3, 15Jul43. 




THE MARFA PLAN scheduled Combat Team A to land 
at Gasmata, and the airstrip there was pounded by 
Beauforts, Bostons and Beaufightei's of the Allied 
Air Forces. (AF Photo) 

Gloucester and then moving eastward to 
Talasea in a series of shore-to-shore opera- 
tions. The scheme of maneuver for Cape 
Gloucester provided that one regiment would 
land east and west of the airstrip, while 
artillery landed further westward to estab- 
lish fire support and a parachute regiment 
“will be launched onto the airdrome.” Tar- 
get date for D-Day was 15 November, the 
Gasmata landing preceding that by seven 
days. 

This was followed by MARFA Plan II, 
dated 26 August, which directed the ALAMO 
Force to “seize the Cape Gloucester area and 
neutralize Gasmata . . . and establish con- 
trol over Western New Britain to include 
the general line Talasea-Gasmata, the Vitu 
Islands and Long Island.” It also ordered 
ALAMO Force to prepare to participate “in 
over-seas landing operations to capture 
Rabaul.” “ 

By 31 August, this planning had pro- 
gressed to the point where the 1st Marine 
Division was alerted for movement north- 



10 ALAMO G-3, 2GAug43. 
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IT DOESN'T LOOK LIKE COLLINS STREET! These Marines 
Bay staging base after the sojourn in Melbourne. 

ward to advance staging areas, in accordance 
with which three operational orders were 
issued on the above date. The division Spe- 
cial Action Report summarizes this compli- 
cated business succinctly as follows: 

Division Operations Orders were issued forming 
the Amoeba Force . . . , the Lazaretto Force . . . 
and the Backhander Force .... These forces were 
all a part of the Alamo Force under command of 
Lieutenant General Krueger, U. S. Army, Command- 
ing General, Sixth U. S. Army. The mission of the 
Alamo Force was to occupy western New Britain to 
include the general line Gasmata-Talasea and by 
combined airborne and overwater operations to es- 
tablish airdromes therein for subsequent operations 
against Rabaul. 1T 

Essentially, MARFA Plan II provided that 
the LAZARETTO Force, composed prin- 
cipally of Combat Team A (5th Marines) 

17 1st MarDiv SAR, I, II, 1. 
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of the 1st Division have just landed at their Milne 



less the 3d Battalion, would land at Gasmata 
on D-minus 7 : the BACKHANDER Force, 
Combat Team C (7th Marines) plus a detach- 
ment of Division Headquarters and reinforc- 
ing elements would land on Cape Gloucester 
on D-Day, to be followed on D-plus 7 by the 
503d Parachute Regiment: the AMOEBA 
Force, Combat Team B (1st Marines), 3/5 
and all other uncommitted elements of the 
division, would be in reserve, the battalion 
for Gasmata and the combat team for Cape 
Gloucester. Also included in the reserve 
forces was the 32d Infantry Division. Tar- 
get date for D-Day remained 15 Novem- 
ber, but was changed two weeks later to 1 
December. 

The plan as set forth met with objections 
from division officers. Primarily they felt 
that the BACKHANDER Force was not 
large enough nor well enough coordinated to 
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cope with the enemy they expected to meet 
on Cape Gloucester. In addition to a natural 
desire to keep the division intact, the 
planners argued against a three-way split on 
the grounds that it would not permit the 
landing of a sizable force against an enemy 
believed to be numerically equal or superior, 
'veil established and determined. These 
arguments having no effect, however, the 
division began its movement to three dif- 
ferent staging areas. 

On 4 September 1943 division issued 
Warning Order 2-43 relating to the move- 
ment of the combat teams. This was fol- 
lowed two days later by Operation Order 
17-43 directing that such movement be 
carried out. ls 

As early as 19 August, however, advance 
echelons had started toward the staging area. 
On that date a detachment from H&S, 17th 
Marines, had departed Melbourne to be fol- 
lowed a few days later by the 1st and 2d 
Battalions. The 1st Battalion landed at 
Goodeuough Island 1 September and began 
work on the advance staging camp there. 
The 2d Battalion proceded by rail to Bris- 
bane to pick up the regiment’s engineer 
equipment and rejoined its parent organiza- 
tion later in the month.” 

Transportation from Melbourne to New 
Guinea was something less than satisfactory 
us far as the comfort of the division was 
concerned. It consisted of an assortment of 
Army transports which were Liberty ships 
hastily converted from cargo to troop car- 
eers. As the 1st Marines War Diary aptly 
but it, “Construction of galleys and heads on 
deck marked the conversion.” ” 

The first major unit to embark was Com- 
bat Team C. With the 1st and 4th Battalions, 
Hth Marines, and other reinforcing ele- 
ments, the 7th Marines began moving to 
Melbourne’s docks on 7 September and 
embarked 19 September. The convoy of 



1st Mat'Div War Diary, Oet43, Annexes C and 
• Hereinafter cited as 1st MarDiv \VD. 



Col R. G. Bullance. comments on prelim script, 
'eieinnf ter cited as liiillinicr. 

1st Marines War Diary, Oct43, 3. 



three ships arrived at Cape Sudest, New 
Guinea, on 2 October, to be followed a week 
later by a second echelon. 

On 8 October Combat Team A and rein- 
forcing units headed by Brigadier General 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Division 
Commander, reached its Milne Bay base at 
New Guinea’s eastern extremity. Combat 
Team B (1st Marines, Reinforced), desig- 
nated division reserve at this period, based at 
Goodeuough Island (together with 1st Divi- 
sion, 11th Marines and 17th Marines com- 
mand postsand miscellaneous elements), and 
completed the division forward movement on 
24 October. 

TACTICAL PLANNING 

The advance echelon of division headquar- 
ters set up on Goodenough Island on 9 
October. There the commanding general 
received ALAMO Force Field Order No. 4, 
dated 18 October 1943. 

Although attaching Combat Team A to the 
Cape Gloucester Task Force, this order left 
much to be desired from the Marine point of 
view. It retained the essentials of the 
initial concept: 1 ' 1 the operation against Gas- 
mata and the employment of a single RCT at 
Cape Gloucester, supported by one parachute 
regiment. The mission of neutralizing Gas- 
mata was turned over to the 126th Reg- 
imental Combat Team, 32d Infantry Divi- 
sion,® but instead of placing Combat Team A 
under direct division control, this fine assault 
unit was lumped in with the supporting gar- 
rison elements for Cape Gloucester, most of 
them specialist groups with the mission of 
exploiting the ground gained. Worst of all, 
from division’s viewpoint, Combat Team C 
was split into two separate assault forces. 



Conspicuous by its absence was any reference in 
the order to a future assault on Itubaul. All previous 
orders, directives and plans had referee! to such a 
possibility. 

23 5th Marines (For Diary, Oct-13, notes that the 
LAZARETTO Force was dissolved 200et43 in accord- 
ance with oral orders of the Commanding General, 
1st MarDiv. The designation, “LAZARETTO Force," 
actually was transferred to the 12<>th RCT until the 
Gasmata project was cancelled. 
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OFFICES OF 1st MARINE DIVISION HEADQUARTERS on Goodenough Island looked like this during the planning 
and preparation stage. 



The scheme of maneuver 13 directed that 
Combat Team C, less one battalion landing 
team, land at Cape Gloucester on D-Day 
(tentatively set for 20 November 1943), to 
be followed by the 503d Parachute Regiment 
on call of Commander, BACKHANDER 
Task Force. The lone battalion landing team 
remaining would land at Tauali and march 
rapidly north to the airdrome, sending a 
reconnaissance group via Aipati-Agulupella- 
Natamo. Combat Team B would move to 
Finschhafen on D-minus 6 prepared to land 



““Sixth Army Headquarters had a tendency to 
specify schemes of maneuver for its subordinate units, 
a departure from established Army practice.” Ltr 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Dept of the 
Army, to CMC 28Apr52, hereinafter cited as CHIS. 



(less one BLT) in support of Combat Team 
C. That other battalion landing team would 
be ready to seize Roolce and Long Islands or 
to reinforce the Gloucester units on order of 
CG, Alamo Force. Combat Team A would 
remain at Milne Bay until ordered to move 
by the ALAMO Force commander. 2 ' 

From the outset, 1st Division planners had 
visualized Cape Gloucester as the key to the 
entire situation, because of its large air- 
drome, suitable to further enlarging, and its 
strategic location at the northwestern tip of 
the island. Their concern increased as new 
intelligence indicated that the Japanese held 
the same view and were building up their 



21 ALAMO G-3, 180ct43. 
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forces in that area to what might prove 
Se veral times the maximum figure of 1,500 
Previously estimated; 1 ’ enough to jeopardize 
success of the whole expedition as currently 
conceived. This concern was conveyed to 
general Krueger on 3 November when Gen- 

Poi- Development of intelligence, see Chap III of 
's monograph ; for what the Japanese were actual* 
,y d °ing, see Chap IV. 



eral Rupertus wrote his superior, urging that 
Combat Team C not be split. As alternatives, 
he suggested using elements from either the 
parachute regiment or Combat Team B for 
the Tauali landing while permitting Combat 
Team C to land as an entity in the eastern 
sector of Cape Gloucester.” 1 

The Gasmata project had been instigated 

a ALAMO G-3, 3Nov43. 
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GENERALS KRUEGER, RUPERTUS AND MACARTHUR dis- 
cuss the proposed scheme of maneuver for Cape 
Gloucester at the 1st Marine Division CP, 14 De- 
cember 1943. 



by General Kenney in order to establish an 
air base on New Britain’s south coast. 37 The 
Navy also wanted it for a PT boat base in 
order to intercept barge traffic passing that 
way. But Gasmata was closer to Rabaul 
than to Dobadura and there was increasing 
evidence that it was a poor place for an air- 
drome. By early November, therefore, Gen- 
eral Kenney and his deputy, Major General 
Ennis C. Whitehead, cooled on the idea, 3 " and 
on 21 November a conference between Gen- 
erals Krueger and Kenney, Admiral Barbey 
and Major General S. J. Chamberlin, Mac- 
Arthur’s G-3, recommended that Arawe be 
substituted as equally suitable for a PT 
base. 

On 22 November GHQ Annex 15 to Opera- 
tion Instructions 38 made the substitution 
and eight days later CG ESCALATOR issued 



w Ltr MajGen C. D. Eddleman to Maj J. A. Crown, 
28Apr52, hereinafter cited as Eddleman. 

Kenney, op. eit., 326, 327. 



Field Order No. 5 (superceding FO No. 4), 
cancelling the Gasmata plan 30 at long last and 
activating a new task force (coded DIREC- 
TOR), built around the 112th Cavalry Reg- 
imental Combat Team, to undertake the 
attack on Arawe in order to “seize and defend 
a suitable location for the establishment of 
light naval facilities.” Tentative landing 
dates were set as 15 December (Z-Day) for 
Arawe and 26 December (D-Day) for Cape 
Gloucester. 

While this order conceded the main objec- 
tions of the Marines, i. e., splitting Combat 
Team C, the division staff remained less than 
happy and continued to look with jaundiced 
eye on the proposed scheme of maneuver. 
This called for landing one regimental com- 
bat team (7th Marines) east of the airdrome, 
one battalion landing team (2d Battalion, 1st 
Marines) 3 " west of it, and dropping the 503d 
Parachute Infantry in a large kunai grass 
patch some thousands of yards to the south- 
east, the three elements to converge on the 
target. 31 Drawn on an operations map with 
neat blue arrows, this maneuver might look 
most impressive to students of tactics who 
had never seen the mountains, swamps and 
rain forest jungle of the Southwest Pacific. 
But it did not impress jungle-conscious 1st 
Division officers, only too aware of the diffi- 
culties of coordinating the movements of 
three widely dispersed forces in such terrain 
against an enemy probably outnumbering 
any one of them; and the danger inherent in 
such forces converging on each other under 
circumstances which made quick recognition 
of friendly troops virtually impossible. 

And in early December the division re- 



“ “Actually, the plans for all of the western New 
Britain operations were prepared in quite a bit of 
detail by the GHQ (SWPA) staff . . . the Alamo 
Force was merely an agency of GHQ and did not 
schedule or cancel any of these operations.” Eddle- 
man. 

30 1st Mar (less 2/1) was designated task force re- 
serve at this stage of planning. 

31 Three alternative variations of the scheme were 
offered, but all boiled down to the same thing: initial 
dispersion, followed by conversion by forces out of 
physical contact through strange, heavily jungled 
country. 
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reived unexpected support, if for not quite 
•dentical reasons, from an influential quarter. 

a memorandum * to General Chamberlin, 
General Kenney voiced his opposition to the 
Use of paratroops in the operation. He 
argued that it was intended to use piecemeal 
Paratroop drops instead of a mass drop; 
that piecemeal drops would require innumer- 
able flights of troop carriers; that these 
flights would be required at a time danger- 
ously approaching enemy air reaction, and he 
questioned whether alternate drop sites had 
been selected. In conclusion he declared, 
Commander, Allied Air Forces, does not 
desire to participate in the planned employ- 
ment of paratroops for Dexterity.” 



^ Thus matters stood on 14 December when 
General MacArthur paid a ceremonial (more 
or less) visit to the 1st Marine Division 
c °mmand post. Accompanied by General 
Krueger and members of both their staffs, he 
stood by a large table on which the opera- 
Gonal maps were displayed while Colonel 
K- A. Pollock, Marine D-3, described the 
s oheme of maneuver. The general watched 
with close attention, and when the demon- 
stration was over inquired conversationally 
i°w the division liked the plan. 



A here was an instant of silence. Then 
-olonel Pollock took the bit in his teeth and, 
ignoring both of his immediate superiors, 
old the area commander bluntly that the 
Marines did not like any part of it. 



This seeming violation of protocol appar- 
e,1 Gy took General MacArthur somewhat 
1 ^ack, for after another perfunctory remark 
he strode from the meeting. That the 
c *dent made an impi-ession on him soon 
beanie evident, however. General Chamber- 
mu noted on the bottom of General Kenney’s 
flections: “As a result of conference held 
, y CINC at Goodenough on 14 December, 
eision was made to eliminate paratroops 
** backhander operation.” Moi-e material 
v as the issuance of Amendment 1 to ESCA- 
1) Field Order No. 5, dated 15 Decem- 

>G1 1943, conceding at last all, or nearly all, 



g HQ, SWPA, G-3 Journal, 8Dec43. 




COLONEL POLLOCK, D-3, VOICED HIS OPPOSITION to the 

original Gloucester attack plan. 



of the points for which the Marines had 

contended.” 

The scheme of maneuver stemming from 
these amendments had as its core the concen- 
tration of strength for a potentially decisive 
stroke, rather than dispersal of forces as 
converging blue arrows drawn on a map. In 
place of the cancelled paratroop operation, 
Combat Team B (less BLT 21), removed 
from task reserve, would land immediately 
behind the assault force (Combat Team C) 
on the eastern beaches, pass through the 



““General Douglas MacArthur, USA, ComSoWes 
Pac, made an inspection of the Division C.P. Pro- 
posed changes in operation plan for Backhander 
foi-ce, necessitating re-writing of certain portions of 
the Operation Order.” (1st MarDiv D-2 Record of 
Events, entry of 14Dec43. Source cited hereinafter 
as D-2 IiofE.) 
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newly established beachhead line, and attack 
westward toward the airdrome. The new 
scheme retained the secondary landing on 
the western shore of New Britain by BLT 21, 
but the mission of this unit became strictly 
defensive: to block reinforcement of the air- 
drome area from the south and cut off retreat 
of the garrison in that dii’ection, rather than 
participating in any converging movement 
on the target. 

Perhaps equally important from the divi- 
sion’s point of view, Combat Team A was 
designated task force reserve, to be brought 
forward from Milne Bay to Cape Sudest 
where two battalions would be transshipped 
preparatory to quick reinforcement of opera- 



tions on Cape Gloucester upon request of the 
division commander/" 

Thus, what proved to be the final plan be- 
came effective only 11 days prior to the 
scheduled landing date, and on the very day 
that the newly conceived Arawe operation 
began.® Details will be discussed in Chap- 
ter III. 



At this stage one BLT (3/5) of CT-A was desig- 
nated for a special mission: seizure of Long Island 
and Rooke (Umboi) Island in Vitiaz Strait, still 
thought to constitute a threat to the main operation. 

® In order to maintain continuity of the Cape 
Gloucester action, treatment of the Arawe operation 
is deferred to Chap IX. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN 



chapter in Final Preparations 



training and reequipment 

While in Australia, the 1st Marine Divi- 
Slon had undergone a systematic and com- 
prehensive training program concurrently 
^’•th its necessary rehabilitation program. 1 

his began simply with disciplinary drills 
ar *d small unit exercises, intensifying and 
expanding as the physical condition of the 
l00 Ps improved. During the third period 
' April-June), tactical training was progres- 
slVe a nd culminated in large scale landing 
eam ft nd combat team exercises, using live 
at nmunition for all weapons.” A period of 
Review followed, building up to a series of 
eld problems of as much as ten days dura- 
1<)n . with supporting overhead fires aug- 
menting the rifles, machine guns and mortars 
0 the infantry. 

"Thus when the time came, the division 
"med to the tropics refreshed physically, 

• wtally and militarily: possessing all the 
Sle know-how so painfully acquired at 
a lla dalcanal, plus the good health, energy 
( high morale which had been so depleted 
n that long-contested island. 



1 o 

toll °- to° or was the physical condition of the troops 
'ts < -’ ua daleanal that at one time shortly after 

) l0s ! 1 lva ^ at Melbourne the division had about 7,500 
**alttr^ an ^ l ° St cam P cases caused by recurrent 
scri! t ''u tCol J, E. Linch, comments on prelim 
Pt, hereinafter cited as Linch.) 
st MarDiv SAR, I, 2. 



Training continued in the advance areas, 
becoming increasingly realistic with the use 
of terrain closely resembling the target, 
something impossible to simulate convinc- 
ingly in the temperate climate around Mel- 
bourne. Emphasis was laid on shore-to- 
shore operations, employing the new or im- 
proved equipment now beginning to reach 
the Pacific in quantity. Few 1st Division 
Marines until then had so much as seen an 
LST, LCI or DUKW, and even the smaller 
landing craft now in use made their predeces- 
sors of the early days appear somewhat 
primitive by comparison. 

Wide dispersion of the major elements 
limited these exercises to battalion or regi- 
mental scale, and the enemy attempted, 
rather futilely, to hamper them further. At- 
trition steadily reduced Japanese air power 
in the New Guinea-Bismarcks region, but 
planes displaying the Rising Sun, less po- 
litely known as the “meatball,” continued 
in evidence. Places as far removed from 
enemy bases as Milne Bay sounded alerts, 
while the staging areas at Cape Sudest and 
Goodenough Island suffered a number of 
actual attacks during the Marines’ occu- 
pancy which caused casualties and material 
damage, though not to the Marines.” 



"The Army authorized a battle star for troops in 
these areas during this period, but the Navy did not 
recognize this officially until some years after the 
war. 
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Reequipment of the division began in Aus- 
tralia shortly after its arrival. The major 
step in this direction, issue of the M-l rifle 
to replace the familiar 03 (Springfield) used 
at Guadalcanal, occurred in April. Before 
the time for departing Australia arrived, 
all hands who were to carry it had gone 
through range qualification with this new 
(to them) weapon and satisfied themselves, 
more or less, regarding its combat capa- 
bilities. 

Two other significant steps in reequipment 
had to do with tanks and amphibian trac- 
tors. 

Heretofore the division’s 1st Tank Bat- 
talion had operated only 16-ton light tanks 
(model M3-A1). It was decided to equip 



Company A with 35-ton General Sherman 
mediums (model M4-A1), mounting 75mm 
guns in place of the light tanks’ 37mm. 
Twenty-four of these, the first to arrive 
in the SWPA, were received by the Army in 
Melbourne during May 1943 and turned over 
to the Marine company.’ Thus there was 
ample time to permit the crews to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the unfamiliar 
machines. 

Virtually alone, the Marine Corps had 
foreseen the possibilities of the amphibian 
tractor (LVT) and developed it into a mili- 

* Ltr to the author from Capt H. R. Taylor, Jr., 
OJulSl, hereinafter cited as Taylor. 




CAPE GLOUCESTER AIRDROME as a Liberator saw it during pre-invasion bombing, 
the stream is barely discernible. (AF Photo) 
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tary vehicle. The early model Alligator 
(LVT-1) had received its baptism of fire 
a t Guadalcanal as an organic component of 
the 1st Division, where it proved its ver- 
satility and usefulness but had also demon- 
strated certain unfortunate frailties. These 
latter had been largely remedied in an im- 
proved model known as the Buffalo (LVT-2) 
now rolling off U. S. production lines. Al- 
though Sixth Army had only a few available 
a t this time, on 5 December General Krueger 
donated several* to Company A, 1st Amphib- 
lan Tractor Battalion which he planned to 
Use in the Arawe landing 10 days later. The 
c ompany performed this mission without 
Personnel loss, the crews thereby gaining 
experience valuable in their subsequent 
°Peration at Cape Gloucester.” 

Another innovation was the jungle ham- 
m °ck, designed to protect the occupant 
a kainst wetness and mosquitoes at night. 

. New Britain, however, it displayed a pro- 
^i y ity for catching and holding rain water. 
Efforts to solve this by cutting holes in the 
°ttom usually resulted in the canvas 
s Plitting in the night, depositing the Marine 
° n the deck. The mosquito net, too, proved 
a definite obstacle whenever the air l'aid 
a a rm sounded, the zipper having a tendency 
0 stick at that particular time. The ham- 
mocks were valueless in a kunai patch and 
£ >rie had to have faith in the reliability of 
, e< 2 s, but despite these shortcomings a ma- 
Jority 0 f division found them somewhat 
more comfortable than curling up on a 
^ncho in the mud. 



i. ALAMO Force assigned to the battalion 15 of a 
"ehtiv 



In 



*y armored model then known as the LVT(A)-2. 



I Edition, on D-minus 10 the battalion received six 
,, _2’s, the first of 50 of that type being shipped to 

6 division. (1st MarDiv SAK, Annex D, 1.) 



q because of the logistical situation after Arawe, 
°*npany A was sent to Finschhafen where all of the 
l h<j C *"° rS and about one-half of the personnel sat out 
® Gloucester landing. Company A was normally 
. . )et * to Combat Team A and therefore a coni- 

CnlTlpany to * >e * orme ^ f rom personnel in 
p. ‘ aT| d a portion of the marooned company at 
^ lr| sehhafen. “The combat efficiency of this detach- 
Cl1t Was consequently impaired.” Ibid., 2. 



Reequipment also included employment of 
Army-furnished signal equipment such as 
the SCR 300 and SCR 610, as well as many 
minor considerations reaching from top to 
bottom. Because of certain variations in 
Marine Corps and Army specifications and 
standards, the division wound up in a some- 
what polyglot condition, but it was all set 
and ready to go by the time the planners 
reached a final decision on exactly where its 
various components would go and what they 
would do when they got there. 

INTELLIGENCE PLANNING 

As related in Chapter I, at the outbreak 
of war New Britain, except for the region 
immediately adjacent to Rabaul, remained to 
a great extent an island of mystery. Imme- 
diately the Australians set about remedying 
the situation, handicapped by a dearth of 
sources. The best off-shore charts dated 
from the German occupation, terminated in 
1914, as did many of such ground surveys 
as existed. To supplement these, intelli- 
gence officers systematically interviewed all 
persons they could find who had ever lived 
on the island or cruised its waters : planters, 
missionaries, district officers, even a few na- 
tive police boys. None of these individuals 
was familiar with more than a limited area, 
but by dint of exhaustive compiling and 
screening of information gained, a frag- 
mentary picture began to take form. 

Staff of the U. S. Sixth Army carried on 
the effort, and Allied Air Forces continued 
the current aerial photographic survey until 
the day of the assault. Mosaics compiled 
from material obtained on successive recon- 
naissance missions proved invaluable in many 
respects, especially along the shores: pro- 
viding accurate views of beach and reef con- 
ditions, and some enemy activities and in- 
stallations. Because of the size of the island 
and uncertainty regarding the nature of the 
forthcoming campaign, much effort was in- 
evitably wasted on localities which subse- 
quently proved of no tactical importance, 
but by mid-August, 1943, Sixth Army had 
obtained sufficient material to issue a local- 
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ized terrain estimate of the most critical 
area of Western New Britain.’ 

This is an extraordinary document in many 
respects, and represents a prodigious amount 
of keen intelligence work. It contains aerial 
photographs (vertical and oblique), mosaics 
and early maps, together with detailed de- 
scriptions of natural features pertinent to 
military operations, and enemy activities as 
these could be observed up to that time. Its 
shortcomings resulted from the inability of 
the camera lens to penetrate the dense jungle 
that cloaked most villages and trails, lesser 
terrain contours, and many of the easily and 
cleverly camouflaged Japanese installations; 
deficiencies which necessitated application of 
shrewd deduction from scanty information 
obtained from men who had been on the 
ground years before. That these deductions 
necessarily lacked detail and sometimes de- 
rived from inaccurate information caused a 
certain amount of grief to troops who oper- 
ated there subsequently. But the remark- 
able feature of this study is that it proved 
as accurate as it did under the circumstances, 
and provided, together with additional sur- 
veys that continued to pour in," the basis on 
which the maps used in planning the cam- 
paign were compiled. 

These maps occurred in three principal 
series, all issued in October, 1943. under 
supervision of Chief Engineer, SWPA. and 
reproduced by Base Map Plant, U. S. Army, 
SWPA. Largest, and for that reason most 
important, was Provisional Map, Western 
New Britain, scale 1 :20,000, with 1.000- 
meter grid superimposed and aerial photo- 



T Terrain Estimate Cape Gloucester Area, 15 Au- 
gust 1943, prepared by ACofS, G-2, Hq Sixth Army; 
hereinafter cited Ten-ain Est. This embraced region 
west of mouths of Gurissu and Itni Rivers. Copy 
(No. 42) in HQMC files carries annotations as of 
5Sep43. Also available in ALAMO G-3. 

* Especially Objective Folder 75, issued by Direc- 
torate of Intelligence, Allied Air Forces, SWPA, 
lSep43: a comprehensive series of aerial obliques, 

tied in with keyed sketch maps, covering- the New 
Britain shore from east of Borgen Bay, around the 
west coast, and extended along the south coast to 
include Arawe. 



map of the area printed on reverse. Despite 
its bulkiness (seven sheets required to show 
the critical area), this map was used exten- 
sively on shore during the operation because 
of the possibilities it ofFered for pinpointing 
positions by coordinates, and became known 
as the “battle map.” Special Map, Mt. 
Taiawe-Cape Bach (covering same area with 
two sheets) had the advantage of easier 
handling at the expense of some loss of de- 
tail: scale, 1:63,360 (1 inch to 1 mile), also 
with 1,000-meter grid. Provisional Map, 
New Britain, covered the entire island with 
three large sheets, a single sheet embracing 
the area from Cape Gloucester eastward be- 
yond Talasea, on scale 1 :253,440, with 
10,000-meter grid.” 

Division officers were better able to visual- 
ize the Cape Gloucester terrain after view- 
ing relief maps skillfully constructed by the 
D-2 section’s Relief Map Unit, headed b.V 
Captain Richmond I. Kelsey. 1 " While in Aus- 
tralia the unit had built a relief map of the 
Dromana Bay area where the 5th and 7tb 
Marines held maneuvers. For the Cape 
Gloucester operation four different maps 
were created: A 1:15,000 scale map of the 
Gloucester combat area ; the immediate com- 
bat area from Tauali to the Target Hill area, 
scaled at 1 :5,000 and divided into four sec- 
tions; Yellow Beaches and three nearby 
kunai patches with a scale of 1 :2,500 and 
in two sections, and a 1 :1,750 scale of the 
Green Beach area. Copies of the original 
relief maps were easily moulded and dis- 
tributed to the Army and lower echelons 
of the division. 

The effort to observe conditions ashore at 
first hand gave rise to a program of amphib- 



” 1st MarDiv SAR, Annex A, 33-34. Last two 
maps mentioned were final revisions of earlier one* 
by Australian agencies and Allied Geographical Sec- 
tion, SWPA, beginning early in 1942. Note that th® 
above were not the only maps and terrain studio-* 1 
used, but the most complete and up-to-date available 
during the planning phase. 

“ Because several members of the map unit ha< 
worked as civilians for the animated cartoon indus- 
try, they became known collectively as the “Mickd 
Mouse boys.” 
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I°us reconnaissance in which three Austral- 
lan officers played parts deserving of 

mention. 

Most familiar to the Marines was Major 
John V. Mather, ALF, a former labor con- 
tractor in the Solomons who had been 
attached to the 1st Division for the Guadal- 
canal operation and remained as an integral 
component of the D-2 Section," where his 
Proficiency with Pidgin English and grasp 
°f native psychology proved most useful. 
Another was Sub-Lieutenant Andrew Kirk- 
^all-Smith, RANVR, one of those versatile 
slanders who could turn his hand to nearly 
anything, and who had been a coastwatcher 13 
111 the Cape Gloucester region at the time the 
Japanese first moved in. Still more familiar 
w ith the ground and inhabitants was the 
Reverend William G. Wiedeman, who had 
°Perated the Anglican Mission at Sag Sag 
for several years prior to the wars and, like 
R'rkwall-Smith, was commisisoned a Navy 
lieutenant to give military status to his 
present activities.” 

This perilous mission of stealing ashore 
111 enemy-held territory was entrusted to a 
£roup known as Alamo Scouts. How diver- 
sified were these personnel is indicated by 
fhe composition of the first party to enter 
the region of the forthcoming campaign: 
Australian naval officer, a Marine Corps 
heutenant, an Army lieutenant, a Navy en- 

" So strongly did Mather feel his Marine ties that, 
^' hen subsequently awarded the U. S. Legion of Meril 
°r his services, he declined to wear the medal until 
8 h°uld be pinned on his chest by a former member 
Ihe division. Finding himself in England on a 
"'ilitary mission during the summer of 1950, he (lew 
, le Atlantic in order to attend a convention of 1st 
^arDjv Association in Washington, D. C., where 
'•SGen Gerald C. Thomas performed the ceremony. 
"Peldt, op. cit.., 177, 181-183. 

These officers are not to be confused with mem- 
bers of ANGAU : Australian, New Guinea Adminis- 
ative Unit, having charge of all relations with the 
- elanesian natives. A number of these accompanied 
e division throughout the subsequent campaign and 
a yed an important par.t in rehabilitating the na- 
. Ves °f western New Britain after the Japanese had 
)0en driven out. 
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MANY YEARS AFTER THE EVENT. Lieutenant Colonel 
John V. Mather, A IF, receives the Legion of Merit 
from Brigadier General G. C. Thomas at 1950 Re- 
union of 1st Marine Division Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

sign, an Australian enlisted radio operator, 
and four natives." 

First Lieutenant John D. Bradbeer, chief 
scout of the 1st Marine Division, commanded 
the group, and the redoubtable Kirkwall- 
Smith supplied the local know-how. With 
their assorted companions, they set out for 
New Britain’s western coast by PT boat 
on 24 September, three months before the 
campaign began. Near midnight, the PT 
cut its motors about a mile off Grass Point, 
and the scouts paddled in from there in an 
inflated rubber boat, landing on a beach 
at the mouth of the second stream to the 
south at 0100 on the 25th. After hiding 
their craft with great care, they proceeded 
inland through dense secondary jungle 
growth up the western slopes of Mt. Tangi. 



14 Other parties of Alamo Scouts operated in the 
Arawe and Gasmata regions as well, and the coast- 
watchers cooperated by sending parties of their own 
into Long Island and Rooke Island. These activities 
are omitted here as not bearing directly on the cam- 
paign under discussion. 
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JAPANESE “PERSONNEL” AND “GUN" EMPLACEMENTS guard the Cape Gloucester Airdrome. This view was from 
a low-flying plane in October 1943. (AF Photo) 



The party’s first objective was to find a 
southern track that was supposed to circle 
Mt. Tangi and terminate in the saddle be- 
tween that height and Mt. Talawe. This 
the patrol failed to do, but it did locate what 
it reported as three 6-inch coast defense 
guns in the vicinity of Aisega. These later 
proved to be 75mm. 

Turning northward, the group made its 
way through heavy foliage to the upper Gima 

River and there interrogated the inhabitants. 
Natives had been excluded from the airdrome 
area and the coast since the previous July, 
the scouts learned, but they had some infor- 
mation to impart. A motor road connected 
Ongaia and the airdrome, and 12 to 14 AA 
guns were emplaced between these two 
points ; radio stations were located at Aisega, 
the airdrome, Sakar Island and Rooke Island ; 
barge traffic was heavy on the Itni River and 
along the coast. Relations between the 
native population and the Japanese had de- 
teriorated to a low level, although a few 
quislings still operated in the area. The 



natives related that the enemy expected an 
invasion of the Cape Gloucester region.' 6 

Concluding nine days of reconnaissance 
and queries on the enemy-held island, the 
patrol retraced its steps southward and found 
the rubber boat intact at the landing beach. 
Attempted radio communication with the 
PT boat failed dismally, however, and as the 

scouts waited restlessly on the beach a new 

problem presented itself. 

Bradbeer had taken all possible precau- 

tions to keep his presence a secret from the 

Japanese, going so far as to have a native 

detailed to hide the patrol’s footprints. But. 

the enemy had gotten wind of it somehow 
and now natives brought news to the men 
that a large Japanese patrol was searching 
for them. 

The party must depart New Britain at 
once, even if it meant paddling to a small 
island in Dampier Strait, Bradbeer resolved. 



“ Unless otherwise cited, accounts of the pre-D- 
Day patrols are drawn from 1st MarDiv Recon Pa- 
trols, G-2 Reports. 
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^HAT THE “GUARDIANS” OF THE AIRDROME really looked like. (See picture on opposite page). The two Ma- 
'■nes add some life to the installation. 



a last gesture he attempted to make radio 
contact with the PT boat once more, and 
his time a reply crackled back.’" In the early 
ttiorning hours of 6 October the Alamo Scouts 

c itn bed on board the waiting torpedo boat 

and returned to Goodenough Island to make 

their report. 13 

Two other amphibious patrols to western 
New Britain and one to Rooke Island were 
completed prior to D-Day. On the night of 
4 October Captain W. A. Money, AIF, two 
other Australians, a Marine sergeant and 
Slx natives went ashore about one mile south 
Higgins Point on Rooke and remained 

George McMillan, The Old Breed: A History of 
e First Marine Division in World War II, (Wasli- 
ln Kton, 1949), 166-1 G7. 

17 Division recommended Bradbeer for the Sil- 
j l 011 the strength of this exploit. But because 
* ^ ^is success in evading the enemy throughout his 
j’prilous mission, ALAMO Force reasoned that he 
)i>( i not been in combat and scaled this down to the 



there until the early hours of 26 October. 
Captain Money reported there were few 
Japanese on the island, which doubtless in- 
fluenced the later decision to defer a landing 
there. 

Shortly before midnight on 20 November 
two PT boats throttled down to a halt just 
south of Dorf Point on New Britain’s west 
coast. Eleven men aboard had the general 
mission of reconnoitering the beach for an 
offensive landing, but more specifically they 
were to study beach approaches, beach con- 
ditions and inland terrain between Potni and 
Sumeru. Over-all commander was Major 
Mather, the stand-by officer in one PT boat. 
His second in command, radio operator and 
stand-by assistant in the other boat was 
Lieutenant Bradbeer. 

Soldiers Medal, leading him to remark, “Now people 
will think I saved a WAC from drowning by diving 
off a pier in Atlantic City.” 
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Assigned to study conditions ashore for 24 
hours were Lieutenant Robert B. Firm, 5th 
Marines assistant R-2, a naval ensign, two 
men from the D-2 section and two natives. 
Three other men were to assist with the 
rubber boats and act as reserves in the event 
replacements were needed. With plans care- 
fully laid the men stealthily made their way 
ashore, but luck under such conditions could 
not always hold up, and the Japanese became 
aware of the patrol’s presence almost as 
soon as it reached the beach. Thirty minutes 
after leaving the PT boats Lieutenant Firm 
and his group were back on board, but in 
that time they had obtained enough informa- 
tion to declare the beach unfavorable for a 
landing operation.’* 

The last pre-D-Day amphibious patrol, ac- 
complished on the night of 21 December, had 
as its mission the study of two beaches at 
Tauali. Once again Major Mather acted as 
over-all commander and stand-by officer. 
Once again Lieutenant Bradbeer went along, 
but this time he scouted ashore. Splitting 
the patrol into two seven-man groups, Brad- 
beer took the first on a reconnaissance of 
“South Beach” while First Lieutenant Joseph 
A. Fournier of the 1st Marines took the 
other for a look at “North Beach.” The 
patrol recommended the latter as the more 
favorable of the two for a landing. It was 
duly labeled Green Beach, and 2d Battalion, 
1st Marines, made its D-Day amphibious 
operation there. 

With the exception of the Green Beach 
selection, the amphibious patrols by the 
Alamo Scouts prior to D-Day were helpful 
mainly in a negative manner. They clearly 
demonstrated where not to land and there- 
fore played an important— if reverse — part 
in the final selection of the beaches. That 
those selections were fortunate ones will be 
seen subsequently. 

By the middle of December the Marines 
had some fairly definite ideas (not neces- 
sarily accurate) concerning enemy strength 
and dispositions in western New Britain.' 0 



“1st MarDiv SAR, Annex A, 1-2. 

,0 1st MarDiv, D-2 Weekly Reports, 13Dec43. 



In the Gloucester area — west of Kokopo, 
through Borgen Bay, the airdrome area, 
Aisega and Cape Bushing — were thought to 
be 10,788 Japanese troops. This total com- 
prised the 65th Division (later found to be 
a brigade), commanded by Major General 
Iwao Matsuda, including its component 141 st 
and 142d (not there) Infantry Regiments. 
Also identified were the 53d Infantry and 
24 lesser units. 

On Rooke Island and the Witu group were 
thought to be 2,000 Japanese; 500 at Rein 
Bay; 2,000 at Talasea-Cape Hoskins; 200 at 
Cape Raoult; 500 at Arawe; 3,955 at Gas- 
mata and between 74,530 and 87,031 at 
Rabaul.® 

Over-all strength of the Japanese on New 
Britain was estimated at 91,486 after making 
percentage deductions for bombing casualties 
and sickness. 

To facilitate prisoner interrogation, Sixth 
Army loaned the division 10 enlisted men, 
all Nisei (American-born Japanese). The 
accommodation was accepted somewhat re- 
luctantly by the Marines who feared for the 
safety of any Japanese under combat condi- 
tions, regardless of citizenship or uniform. 
Plans called for the Nisei to handle transla- 
tions while eight officer-interpreters ques- 
tioned prisoners. Despite the original 
hesitancy, relations between the Marines and 
the Nisei were friendly and improved with 
time. The soldiers proved of inestimable 
value in the D-2 section and won the follow- 
ing accolade: 

"... the experience of the 1st Marine Division 
is that any combat force in the Pacific area seri- 
ously handicaps itself by not using Nisei ... it is 
recommended that even if the 1st Marine Division 
reverts to the Navy [sic], an arrangement be 
made with the Army whereby a supply of Nisei 
translators be made to the Division.” 21 

NAVAL AND AIR PARTICIPATION 

The Seventh Fleet (sometimes called 
“MacArthur’s Navy”) under Vice Admiral 



2U For actual Japanese strength and dispositions 
see Chap IV. 

51 1st MarDiv S/17f, Annex A, 18, 24. 
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E OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR ATTACKS on barge hideouts on Western New Britain was found by 
ines after they landed. 



Kinkaid was assigned naval responsibility for 
J-he Gloucester landing, but more specifically 
Task Forces 74 and 76 and Task Group 70.1 
Participated directly in the operation. 22 

Formerly operating as the Southwest Pa- 
" lflc Force, a collection of Australian and 
• S. craft, the Seventh Fleet was created 
5 March 1943. It was designed to support 
e »eral MacArthur’s advance and operated 
I'hder his strategic control within his thea- 
ei > although remaining under the adminis- 
*ative control of Commander in Chief, 
Un ’ted States Fleet. 

^ Task Force 76, Operation Plan 3B-43, 3, 20Dee 
Hereinafter cited as TF 76. 



Seven task forces comprised the fleet, 1 ° 
each force made up of specific type craft for 
a specific job. There were to be found PT 
boats, submarines, a fleet air wing, seaplane 
tenders, a survey vessel, minecraft and escort 
vessels. Most important from the Marine 
viewpoint, however, were the cruisers and 
destroyers (Task Force 74) and the amphib- 
ious force (Task Force 76). 

For the purposes of the operation Rear 
Admiral Daniel E. Barbey’s Task Force 76 
was composed of his headquarters ship, USS 
Conyngham, 10 APD’s, 16 LCI’s, 12 destroy- 
ers, three minesweepers and 24 LST’s.“ In 



3 Naval Confidential Newsletter, 20Nov43. 
w TF 76, 1. 
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STRIP NO. 2 OF THE CAPE GLOUCESTER AIRDROME gets 
the softening treatment during the preparatory 
stage of the New Britain campaign. (AF Photo) 



addition, he alloted for Beach Green two 
destroyers, 14 LCM’s, 12 LCT’s and two 
rocket DUKW’s. Cover for the convoy as 
well as landing security and bombardment 
of the enemy area was left primarily to Task 
Force 74, commanded by British Rear Ad- 
miral V. A. C. Crutchley, RN. With a force 
of four cruisers, “ eight destroyers and two 
rocket LCI's M the force commander was to 



“HMAS Australia and Shropshire, USS Nash- 
wile and Phoenix, (Reports of Commander Seventh 
Amphibious Force to COMINCH, U. S. Fleet, 7, dtd 
3Fcb44.) 

“Only one rocket LC1 fired during the landing. 
(Ibid., 9.) 



begin his preliminary bombardment at 0600 
on D-Day (H-Hour was 0745) off New 
Britain’s north coast. Although in the light 
of later amphibious operations this seems 
meager, it was adequate for the landing as 
will be seen subsequently. 

Additional protection during the landing 
would be provided by Task Group 70.1, a 
group of PT boats from Task Force 70. Its 
mission was to cover the left flank of the 
amphibious force by patrolling Vitiaz and 
Dampier Straits. 

Air preparations for the operation began 
in mid-November and continued on a steadily 
ascending scale, with the First Air Task 
Force (FATF), Fifth Air Force, flying mis- 
sions. 2 ' At this time General Kenney’s com- 
mand consisted of Advance Headquarters 
(ADVON) at Port Moresby and three air 
task forces located north of the Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains. Based at Dobadura and com- 
manded by Brigadier General Frederic If- 
Smith, Jr., FATF contained about one-third 
of all the squadrons in the Allied Air Force. 
It had flown fighter and bomber missions for 
all ground operations except those in the 
Ramu Valley, and to it, as a matter of course, 
fell the job of air preparation and support 
for BACKHANDER. 

In October FATF was principally con- 
cerned with Rabaul and New Guinea, but it 
found time occasionally to send over one to 
eight planes to attack airdromes, supply 
dumps and barge hideouts in western New 
Britain. By mid-November, however, with 
plans for DEXTERITY beginning to firm, 
serious air preparations for the Gloucester 
and Arawe operations got under way. Be- 
tween 19 November and 13 December 1,241 
tons of bombs fell on the Japanese occupy- 
ing the Borgen Bay area. 

In the 11-day interval between the Arawe 
and Cape Gloucester landings, FATF inten- 
sified its daylight bombardments and simul- 



” This account of air preparation draws princi- 
pally upon an official but unpublished manuscript: 
Army Air Forces Historical Studies No. 43, The 
Fifth Air Force in the Conquest of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, hereinafter cited as AAF No. 1,3. 
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COMMAND ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE 76 
26 December 1943 




211934 O- 52 (Pace p. 30) 









































NATAMO POINT IS BLASTED BY FIFTH AIR FORCE BOMBERS as aerial preparations for the landing are intensi- 
fied. Target Hill and Silimati Point in background. (AF Photo.) 



t'Uieously introduced harassing night tactics 
1:0 keep the enemy under an additional men- 
strain. Between 15 and 25 December 
F ATF flew 1,207 bomber sorties, dropping 
ni ore than 2,684 tons of bombs. And as 
l he Japanese tried to sleep at night their 
es t was interrupted at irregular intervals 
( >y hk- 24 ’s dribbling bombs, grenades and 
eei ' bottles over the bivouac areas, 
during this period of air preparation, 
)0r nbers and fighters attacked targets of 
opportunity as well as scheduled ones. The 
av °red point of attack was Target Hill fae- 
ause was so easily discerned. Gun posi- 
s at the airstrip were also given atten- 
° n ’ 2,000-lb. bombs being dropped on 

December “with fairly satisfactory re- 



sults.” A few direct hits were claimed on 
gun positions. 1 * 

Bunkers and supply dumps, protected from 
view by the lush jungle growth, were fairly 
safe from air attacks,® but the lines of sup- 
ply suffered heavily.® 



“The Fifth Air Force considered the pre-invasion 
bombing so intense that the term “Gloucesterizing” 
was used thereafter by it to describe the obliteration 
of a target. (AAF in WWII, 344.) 

“'“Our bombs, bursting throughout the [target] 
area, started no fires and it seems doubtful that 
anything of value was destroyed. For sheer tree- 
splitting, however, the mission was magnificent.” 
Ibid., 334. 

■k> “The unspectacular strafing and bombing of 
barge routes from Rabaul caused such destruction 
that troops in western New Britain were placed on 
half rations.” AAF No. 
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Air cover for the amphibious force con- 
voy on D-Day would be maintained by a 
series of fighter squadrons hovering over it 
for 12 hours, beginning at 0630. One attack 
group of five attack squadrons and nine 
bomber squadrons, was earmarked for air 
support.' 11 

The attack group would bomb and strafe 
Yellow Beaches 1 and 2 for 15 minutes be- 
fore the first wave went ashore, one squad- 
ron bombing and smoking Target Hill with 
white phosphorous. One of the five attack 
squadi-ons would support the Green Beach 
landing by bombing and strafing for 10 
minutes before tx-oops got ashore. The re- 
maining four squadrons would attack tar- 
gets along the coast north and east of Dorf 

Point beginning at H-plus one hour and 45 

minutes. 



M This account of air cover and support plans is 
taken from 1st MarDiv SAR, I, Annex, G, Air Sup- 
port Plan. 



These missions accomplished, the attack 
planes would refuel and rearm. Four squad- 
rons would then fiy second missions against 
targets picked out by division, and four 
others would be on call. 

The bombing squadrons were assigned 
missions to Target Hill, the 7th Marines area 
and Natamo Point beginning at H-minus 45 
minutes and continued for two hours. After 
that the bombers would refuel, rearm and 
attack secondary targets selected by division. 

LOGISTICS 

The problem of moving and supplying the 
division in the BACKHANDER operation 
was accentuated by the location of different 
groups at different staging points and the 
movement of units from one point to another. 
Initially Combat Team A and the ADC Group 
wei’e at Milne Bay; Combat Team C was 
training at Cape Sudest in the Oi*o Bay area; 
Combat Team B at Goodenough Island with 
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ELEMENTS OF COMBAT TEAM C go aboard LST’s at Cape Sudest, Gloucester bound. 



division Headquarters and the remaining 
°'ements of the division. 

As the original plans for DEXTERITY 
. anged, however, there was a general shift- 
October General Shepherd’s 
ADC Group moved to Goodenough. Six 
'^eeks later a detachment of Combat Team 
moved to Finschhafen, to be followed 
shortly thereafter by the ADC Group, the 
^mainder of Combat Team B, a detachment 
!' l^th Signal Operations Battalion, and 
^h H&S and 2d Battalion, 11th Marines. 

eanwhile, reinforcing units were joining 
J °mbat Team C at Cape Sudest, and all ele- 
p Gn ts at Goodenough, with the exception of 
ear Echelon, Division Headquarters, had 
moved there by 18 December.” 

Another complication from a logistical 
'ewpoint was the necessity of using ships no 
mger than an LST. New Britain coastal 

5 1st MarDiv SAR, II, 1. 



waters presented an interesting contrast: at 
Rabaul on the eastern tip of the island was 
one of the finest harbors in the Southwest 
Pacific, but the waters en route to Cape 
Gloucester were narrow, shallow and treach- 
erous. Japanese air at this point was still 
a factor to be considered, and the Navy had 
an understandable reluctance to risk larger 
craft” in the approach straits and the reef- 
filled waters off Yellow Beaches 1 and 2. 
Such conditions, as a matter of course, 
limited the amount of cargo the division could 
carry and intensified the problems of trans- 
port and supply planning. 

Admiral Barbey allotted five LCI’s, 12 
LCT’s, and 14 LCM’s to transport the troops, 
equipment and supplies of Battalion Land- 
ing Team 21 from Finschhafen to Green 



“Navy was reluctant to risk even LST’s. (Ltr 
LtCol R. M. Wismer to CMC, 7Mar52, hereinafter 
cited as Wismer.) 
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AS THE ADC GROUP AND THE 1st MARINES loaded at 
Finschhafen for Cape Gloucester, General Krueger 
was on hand to wish General Shepherd good luck. 
(Army Photo) 

Beach. For the H-Hour, D-Day landing on 
Yellow Beaches 1 and 2 there were nine 
APD’s, 14 LCI’s, and seven LST’s for Com- 
bat Team C (less detachments) and Battalion 
Landing Team 31. The remainder of the 
BACKHANDER Task Force (less Combat 
Team A) was expected to land on D-Day 
afternoon and on D-plus 1. Sixteen LST’s 
were at the disposal of these elements for the 
movement. 01 General Rupertus would accom- 
pany the admiral on his flagship, USS 
Conyngham, while General Shepherd was to 
make the overnight trip via LST. 

Combat Team A, held in reserve, was to 
move from Milne Bay to Cape Sudest on D- 
minus 1 on board one Australian and three 
U. S. troop transports. From that point, if 
released by General Krueger, the unit (less 
Battalion Landing Team 35) was to proceed 
via APD’s and LST’s to Gloucester. The 
remaining landing team was tentatively 
scheduled for the seizure of Rooke and Long 
Islands. 



*' 1st MaiDiv SAR, Annex C, 2. 



Division directed all units to take into 
Gloucester only that equipment necessary to 
live and fight. There were to be no cots or 
camp equipment. Tentage was limited to tar- 
paulins and requirements for hospitals and 
communications. The assault forces were 
instructed to land with 20 days Class I-lV 
supplies and three units of fire, but limited 
shipping in some cases reduced this to 10 or 
15 days. Resupply was to be accomplished 
principally by LST’s, and in anticipation of 
this a month’s supplies were stockpiled at 
Oro Bay prior to 16 December.” 

All LST space would be utilized on the 
Gloucester trip. Tank decks were crowded 
with bulldozers, trucks and jeeps. The Ma- 
rines were attempting the highest degree of 
mobile loading and had borrowed 500 two- 
and-one-half ton trucks from the Army- 
These were fully loaded, the plan being that 
they would roll ashore and directly to the 
dumps to discharge their cargo, then with- 
draw on board the second echelon of LST’s 
that afternoon. 

Plans made by Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
G. Ballance, Shore Party commander, called 
for the dispersal of over-lapping ration, 
ammunition and miscellaneous supply dumps 
just off Yellow Beaches 1 and 2. These were 
overlapping only insofar as the LST’s were 
concerned. According to the scheme three 
lines should operate out of each LST simul- 
taneously, each one travelling between the 
ship and a supply dump. The objective was 
to keep traffic flowing smoothly and rapidly 
between the two points without crossing 
other lanes. Unfortunately the dump sites 
had to be tentatively selected from New Brit- 
ain maps, later necessitating on-the-spot 
changes because of unforeseen terrain con- 
ditions. The division administrative order ”' 
allowed three hours as the time required to 
unload an LST, a limit that was to prove ovei' 
optimistic initially. Elements of the 17th 
Marines, which comprised the shore party, 
were prepared to construct sandbag piers 
out to the LST’s in the event the craft could 



m Ihid . 1. 

““lnt MarDiv SAR, I, Adin Or 2-43, 5, 14Nov43. 
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not reach the beach proper, and roller run 
ways were to be utilized as well. 1 " 



loading out 



On D-minus 5 a final rehearsal was held 
7 the assault elements at Cape Sudest. 
Ihree days later, Christmas Eve afternoon, 
the ships assigned to Combat Team C and 
a ccompanying units loaded troops and ren- 
dezvoused in Buna Harbor. 



At 0600 " on D-minus 1 the convoy began 
nioving northward. The weather was not 
that generally associated with Christmas, 
^he heat was intense, particularly below 
decks, and the ships were loaded beyond 
normal capacity with troops, vehicles and 
et Juipment because of the comparatively 
short run.™ Men tried to sleep topside and 
c hmbed atop trucks and jeeps which were 
spread six abreast across the tank decks, 
dangle hammocks were slung between ve- 
hicles. But sleep was difficult. 

A submarine had been reported off Cape 
v ''ard Hunt the previous evening, but a 
search conducted by a “Hunter-Killer” group 
Proved fruitless. At 1320 on Christmas Day 
rst contact was made with the enemy when 
a Japanese reconnaissance plane spotted the 
c onvoy. It was shot down, but there was no 
^ a y of telling whether it had reported its 

find." 



Meanwhile, at Cape Cretin the ADC group 
a ad Combat Team B, less BLT 21, had com- 
pleted loading and prepared to join the main 
c °nvoy on its way from Buna. The lat- 



17 See Appendix IV this monograph for more com- 
1 7 description of Shore Party operations. 

1st MarDiv SA/i gives the time as 0300. Ad- 
a ’iral Barbey, however, gives the time used above 
an d as task force commander he should know best. 

GPort of Commander. 7th Amphibious Force, to 
^OMINCH, U. S. Fleet, 6, 3Feb.44. 

"“1st MarDiv SA/i, II, 2. 

“‘It had. See Chap V. 




CHRISTMAS DAY ON BOARD an LST. These Marines 
pass the time in accustomed manner as they head 
toward a landing at Cape Gloucester. 



ter landing team, slated for the solo assault 
on Green Beach at Tauali, departed at 1600 
and proceeded to its objective with its own 
miniature convoy via Dampier Strait. 

The Buna and Cape Cretin contingents 
bound for the main landing joined forces 
slightly after 1600 " and proceeded toward 
their mutual destination without incident. 

There was one final ironic touch — ironic in 
light of later weather developments. General 
Krueger, mindful of eventualities, notified 
the naval and air commanders that in the 
event it became necessary to cancel the 
Gloucester operation between embarkation 
time and landing, the code word would be 
“rain” repeated four times in the clear. ,,J 



“ 1st MarDiv, SAK, II, 2 and ADC War Diary, 3. 
2BDec43. 

42 ALAMO G-1, 22Dec43. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN 




chapter iv The Enemy 



STRENGTH AND ORGANIZATION 

Rabaul served as headquarters for the top 
ranking Japanese Army officer on the 
island : General Hitoshi Imamura, com- 

mander of the Eighth Area Army. This 
echelon, the rough equivalent of a U. S. field 
army, exercised command over the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Armies. The latter 
(three divisions) was operating in northern 
New Guinea, following the disaster encoun- 
tered by its advance echelon at Battle of the 
Bismarck Sea. Part of the Seventeenth was 
on Bougainville, the rest concentrated mainly 
in the vicinity of Rabaul, with one of its 
divisions (the 17th, Lieutenant General 
Yasushi Sakai) responsible for defense of 
central and western New Britain, with head- 
quarters at Gavuvu, on Cape Hoskins. Im- 
mediate defense of the region lying west of a 
line drawn from Iboki on the northern coast 
to Arawe on the southern was entrusted to 
something designated the 65th Brigade.' 

Because its original mission had been 
maintaining the supply line to New Guinea, 
this brigade was topheavy with transporta- 
tion personnel, notably the 1st and 8th 



“‘The 65th Brigade [was] apparently so called 
because there were not sixty-four others like it, nor 
even one.” (Fletcher Pratt: The Marines’ War [New 
York, 1948,] 305.) This unit reported to 17th Divi- 
sion at Cape Hoskins rather than direct to Rabaul. 



Shipping Engineer Regiments, 64th Line of 
Communications, 5th Sea Transport Battal- 
ion, and 1st Debarkation Unit. For the same 
reason, command had been vested in Major 
General Iwao Matsuda, who had achieved his 
high rank mainly as a transportation expert 
rather than as a line officer. 

To set up a detailed order of battle for the 
65th Brigade would be confusing and futile- 
In a strength report to 17th Division, dated 
1 December 1943, 2 General Matsuda listed 
41 separate components, ranging in number 3 
from four men to 3,365, of which in man)' 
cases only elements — sometimes very small 
elements — were actually present. 

Units attached directly to Brigade Head- 
quarters consisted of a staff group of 408. 
engineer and signal components, and a field 
hospital. Combat troops included parts of 
four battalions of field artillery, three of 
antiaircraft artillery, and two machine can- 
non companies. There was also Colonel Jir° 
Sato’s 51st Reconnaissance Regiment, 
which more will be heard later, and miscel- 
laneous more or less orphan elements which 
had become separated from their parent 
organizations and stranded in western Ne' v 
Britain en route to New Guinea. Exact 
designations are unimportant, inasmuch a 3 



3 ATIS 788, 3. 
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of these, together with labor and spe- 
Cl alist troops, were soon reduced to the low- 
es t common denominator and did their 
fighting incorporated in, or attached to, the 
two infantry regiments which comprised the 
hard core of the brigade’s lighting strength. 

These were the 53d Infantry, commanded 
fiy Colonel Koki Sumiya, and the 141st, 
Colonel Kenshiro Katayama. At the outset 
oach consisted of only two battalions. The 
Battalion, 53d, had been committed on 
Bougainville and what remained of it was 
p lr away when the invasion of New Britain 
^ e gan. The 141st had seen arduous service 
111 the Philippines, losing many of its best 
°fficers and men.’ For some reason it had 
''ever had more than two battalions. This 
jack was rectified in mid-December, however, 
'.V formation of a new 3d Battalion under 
’ajor Asachichi Tatsumi/ principally from 
Personnel of the stranded orphan units pre- 
P'ously mentioned * and some elements of the 
°lst Reconnaissance Regiment. 

In the 1 December report previously men- 
j°ned, General Matsuda listed the 65th 
brigade’s present strength as 15,018," effec- 
•lve strength 12,078. The latter figure 
{^eluded about 2,500 personnel not actually 
the defense area for one reason or another 
'detached duty, engaged in shipping, in 



Prisoner of War Interrogation No. 191. Herein- 
a ^ er Sl >ch interrogations are cited POW, followed by 
"umber. 

Phis reorganization was directed in NATSU 9 
, * >n Or A-7 dated 1 2Dec4.‘i, and reported completed 
’. n „ NA TS u 3 Opn Or A-8, 20Dee43. AXIS 754, 6; 
A TIS 875,5. 

Ibid. Principal elements were two companies of 
th Infantry, and approximately one platoon of 
’ hi Infantry. 1st Lt Tsurujiu Fukushima’s 1st 
'"visional Co, 115th became 10th Co, 141st, but did 
A** aC *' Ua * fighting with that regiment’s 1st Bn at 
'uke (Merkus). On the other hand, some elements 
^ PuuK^t with 3/141 at Borgen Bay 
j ^o). (POW 191). This may appear a con- 
fusing way of handling the command set-up, but 
" '"stances are far from unique in Japanese op- 
er "tions. 

AXIS 788, 3. Figures quoted are those appear- 
a the report, but they do not check up accurately 
" detail. 




LIEUTENANT GENERAL YASUSHI SAKAI, commanding 
general of the 17th Division, maintained his head- 
quarters at Cape Hoskins. (Courtesy Morison His- 
tory Project.) 



transit, etc.). It did not include three units 
which had been ordered forward but had not 
arrived at that date: 1st Battalion 81st 

Infantry, 3d Battalion 23d Field Artillery, 
and 17th Division 2d Field Hospital. Of 
9,501 effectives listed as in the region west of 
the Iboki-Arawe line, a total of 3,883 were in 
the immediate target area of the U. S. inva- 
sion: either in strong point garrisons or 
positions within prompt supporting distance. 

TERRAIN AND DISPOSITIONS 

The defense area assigned the 65th 
Brigade was not only extensive but most of 
it exceedingly difficult to traverse: the low 
ground swampy and jungled, the high ground 
rugged, cloaked by dense rain forest and 
interlaced by unpredictable streams. Allow- 
ing for such natural obstacles and a paucity 
of troops for the mission assigned him, Gen- 
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COLONEL KENSHIRO KATAYAMA, commander of the 
141st Infantry Regiment, IJA. (Courtesy Morison 
History Project.) 



eral Matsuda made his dispositions with 
considerable shrewdness, leaving the small 
garrisons of the north coast staging points 
about as they were in order to concentrate 
his greatest strength in the more directly 
threatened points to the west and south. 

Two large mountains constitute the dom- 
inating terrain features of westernmost New 
Britain. To the north, the volcanic cone of 
Mount Talawe rises steeply to an elevation 
of 6,600 feet, with the dormant 7 crater of its 
eastern shoulder, 3,800-foot Mount Langla, 
looming as an ever-smoking landmark above 
the shelf of low ground containing the air- 
drome. South of Talawe and separated from 



7 By technical definition, a volcano is active only 
when actually erupting, dormant between periods of 
activity and extinct when all activity ceases. Since 
Langla emitted only smoke, it fell in second category. 



its by a high, broad saddle sprawls 5,600-foot 
Mount Tangi : less precipitous but combining 
to channelize north-south movement along 
the coast to a narrow flat traversed by a par- 
tially improved native trail. To the east, 
both mountains fall away into the wide, jun- 
gled valley of the Itni River, traversed by the 
cross-island north-south Government Trail, 
constructed originally by native labor under 
Australian supervision. 

For tactical purposes the Japanese divided 
the northwestern sector into two areas : 
Tsurubu and Natamo," the line of demarca- 
tion lying a short distance west of Silimati 
Point (known to the Japanese as Cape Ebo- 
shi) , where the western shore of Borgen Ba.V 
angles almost due south to form a deep inden- 
tation in the coastline. 

Tsurubu embraced the airdrome area and 
the barge staging point known to the Japa- 
nese as Kalingi," around to the southwest of 
Cape Gloucester proper. Although Allied 
bombing had knocked out the air facilities 
for effective operational purposes by the end 
of October, denying the use of these to his 
enemy remained General Matsuda’s primary 
mission. To this end he maintained brigade 
headquarters near Kalingi until late Novem- 
ber when, to facilitate communications with 
his outlying detachments (and possibly to 
escape stepped-up enemy bombing, for which 
the general appears to have had an acute dis- 
taste) he moved to a more centralized loca- 
tion at Egaroppu, inland of the Borgen Bay 
area. (See below.) 

Responsibility for immediate defense of 
the airdrome rested on Colonel Sumiya, com- 
manding officer of the 53d Infantry, who 



“ The name Tsurubu appeared on no U. S. map® 
prior to the operation. Natamo occurred in such a 
way as to cause some confusion in interpreting the 
Japanese use of the term, as will be seen. 

* The particular locality designated Kalingi by the 
Japanese lay a short distance north of a group of 
native villages of the same name. What facilities 
the Japanese had there is not known, as FATF had 
demolished all installations beyond recognition by the 
time Marines arrived. 

“ Two fighters were observed taking off from the 
No. 2 strip as late as 17Dec43. AAF No. 43. 
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continued his regimental headquarters there 
following Matsuda’s removal to quieter sur- 
roundings. The principal troop unit at. 

disposal was the 1st Battalion of his 
°Wn regiment (Captain Tadao Nakamura), 
strongly reinforced with service troops, parts 
°t two battalions of field artillery, a machine 
c annon company, and the dual-purpose 
"’capons of at least one full battalion of 
antiaircraft artillery. He had the foresight 
to prepare several small road blocks 11 to cover 
hls eastward approaches, but disposed the 
J ulk of his troops and weapons in and around 
two main strong points. 

The first of these was designed to defend 
u crescent-shaped bay more than 1,000 yards' 
cast of the airdrome which offered by far the 
JG «t natural features for an assault landing 
to be found anywhere in the region. 12 Installa- 
tions comprised an elaborate system of 
Mutually supporting bunkers mounting 
Weapons up to 75mm mountain guns, con- 
nected by a network of rifle trenches. The 
‘ econd fixed position, also constructed at cost 
of much well planned labor, lay in the broken 
oothills of Mount Talawe, dominating the 
at from several hundred yards to the south 
o such effect that, even in the event of the 
airdrome’s capture, its operation by U. S. 
orces would remain impossible until this 
ormidable high ground had been secured. 

A motor transport road capable of han- 
' * n S traffic connected Tsurubu with 

oe main landing point in Borgen Bay,” to 

c eastward, traversing a narrow shelf of 
(l y ground near the shore. This provided 



Many of the bunkers had firing aperatures fuc- 
J ln tW ° d ' r ections so that they could serve either 
ls heach defenses or road blocks as necessity de- 
Wa " de d. 1st MarDiv SAR, Annex A, 57. 

|( designated Blue Beach on U. S. operations 
1 Ps. The promontory from which these emplace- 
ents enfiladed the landing area subsequently be- 
ftl " e kn °wn as Hell’s Point. See Chap VI. 
j., ^ ke Japanese had planned to construct a motor 

Vv f ns P° r t road to link all the staging points in the 
0 e area: along the coast from Iboki, around the 
^ n °se of the island to Cape Bushing on the 
ern shore, but owing to dearth of men and 
Ptnent, that described above was the only usable 
Slv etch of any length. 




CAPTAIN TADAO NAKAMURA, commande r of the 1st 

Battalion, 53d Infantry Regiment, as he appeared as 
a lieutenant in 1938. (Courtesy Morison History 
Project.) 



an excellent route for speedy communications 
but was dangerously exposed to seaward, 
seldom running more than a hundred yards 
inland and in places debouching on the 
jungle-fringed beach itself. 

The deep swamps and broken high ground 
lying inland of this road barred any addition- 
al thoroughfares north of Mt. Talawe. Hence, 
the other main route between the Tsurubu 
and Natamo regions was exceedingly round- 
about: south along the coastal trail that 
skirted New Britain’s western shore to Sag 
Sag, where a more or less improved track, 
sometimes called the east-west Government 
Trail, led in a generally easterly direction 
across the high saddle between Mt. Talawe 
and Mt. Tangi to join the north-south Gov- 
ernment Trail at the inland village of Agulu- 
pella (prewar population, 34).” 

A secondary trail short-cut this, running 
south from the airdrome, traversing the Mt. 



” Rpt Maj J. V. Mather, AIF to CO, Gilnit Force, 
20Feb44, hereinafter cited Mather Rpt. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF MT. TALAWE looking northeast. The white volcanic smoke from Mt. Langla became a fa 
miliar sight to the Marines of the 1st Division. (AF Photo) 



Langla (eastern) shoulder of Mt. Talawe and 
intersecting the Sag Sag trail high up in the 
saddle. This was too rough and steep to 
permit even handcarts to be drawn over it, 
but it was usable by men on foot and 
ultimately played some small part in the 
operations to come.” 

The place name “Natamo” appeared on 
U. S. maps in four separate collections : two 
native villages (Natamo and Old Natamo), a 
river, and a point of land projecting from the 
southern shore of Borgen Bay. The Japanese 
applied the term inclusively to the region 

,s Ltr Maj G. M. Dawes to CMC, 13Apr52, herein- 
after cited as Dawes. 



embracing the entire bay area and extending 
an indeterminable distance inland. Under 
the cloaking jungle, much of the high ground 
here was rugged, but not mountainous in the 
sense of Mt. Talawe. However, two lesser 
elevations, rising abruptly near the shore, 
constituted conspicuous landmarks: Sanko- 
kuyama and Manjuyama. later known to the 
Marines respectively as Target Hill (or Hill 
450) and Hill 660. The main Japanese sea 
transport landing point lay on the western 
shore of Borgen Bay between the two, with a 
secondary barge hideout situated around to 
the northwest beyond Silimati Point. 

Target Hill, a steep-sided, grass-covered 
razorback ridge, rises to an elevation of 450 
feet a short distance inland from Silimati 
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Point. Affording a magnificent view seaward 
an d westward all the way to the airdrome, it 
became the site of the main Japanese obser- 
v ation post, with some very fancy optical 
e Quipment installed. Hill 660, about a mile 
an d a half to the southward and closer to the 
• s hore of Borgen Bay, is higher, larger in 
ar ea, and equally steep at many points, but 
le ss conspicuous for being completely cloaked 
by jungle. 

Egaroppu and Magairapua, site of Mat- 
s nda headquarters and principal bivouac area 



respectively, were others of the many place 
names appearing on no U. S. maps.'" They 
lay three to four miles inland from Borgen 
Bay on high ground that afforded occasional 
glimpses of the sea ; adjacent to, but con- 
cealed from the north-south Government 
Trail, and near the junction of the east-west 
trail that crossed the saddle behind Mount 
Talawe. Installations included a number of 

’“Egaroppu appeared as Nakarop, a translitera- 
tion not immediately recognized. See Appendix III. 



N ,EW BRITAIN'S COASTLINE was not particularly inviting. This is the village of Ulamaingi, slightly west of the 
^ a Pe Gloucester airdrome. The northwestern slopes of Mt. Talawe are in the background. (AF Photo.) 
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ALLIED BOMBERS PASS HILL 680 (Manjuyama), conspicuous landmark on the Borgen Bay area. The camera is 
pointing south-east; Natamo Point to the left of the hill. 



well constructed lumber and thatch buildings 
which provided living quarters, kitchens, 
messhalls and office facilities for brigade 
staff personnel, a field hospital, and supply 
storage for troops occupying the several 
bivouac areas nearby. The whole establish- 
ment was so well camouflaged under cover 
of standing rain forest as to escape detection 
from the air and resultant bombing and gun- 
fire. 

The general’s own quarters were described 
as follows by a Marine combat correspondent 
who accompanied a patrol that later occupied 
them : 

[Matsuda’s] personal abode includes a bedroom, 
complete with double-width mattress and four-poster 
bed; kitchen and fancy toilet facilities; and a deep 
air raid shelter reached by ladder from the kitchen, 
containing candles, canned heat and rice bowls. . . . 
[The residence] is constructed about ten feet off the 
damp soil and is both dry and cool. The walls are 
made of bamboo and saplings; the roof is galvanized 
iron; the floors of inlaid wood. The furniture was 
for the most part imported, featured by a wicker 
easy chair. . . . Not only did General Matsuda have 
plenty of saki on hand, as witnessed by the empty 



bottles, but he had an ample supply of Pilsen, bottled 
in Manila, according to the labels. We even found 
one Coca-Cola bottle cap. . . . Among the abandoned 
effects and supplies are all kinds of goods — toilet 
articles, stationery, canned foods, clothing — manu- 
factured in America, Australia and England. . . • 
Prize booty for the occupying Marines is a Jap phon- 
ograph with records." 

The living quarters also included a small 
prayer room with altar window where the 
eminent warrior might sit cross-legged in 
leisurely contemplation of his navel when 
he could think of nothing better to do, which 
might have been quite often to judge by some 
aspects of the subsequent operation. 

Immediate beach defense in the Natamo 
area Matsuda left in the hands of transpor- 
tation troops doubling as infantry, strongly 
stiffened with artillery and automatic weap- 
ons units. His main striking force, the re- 
inforced 2d Battalion, 53d Infantry (Major 
Takabe) he held at Magairapua as a mobile 
reserve: prepared to move swiftly to any 
threatened point in his area or in support of 



17 News dispatch by MT/Sgt Samuel E. Stavisky. 
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N£ w BRITAIN'S COAST as seen from Target Hill. This photograph was taken after the Marines had moved in. 



Colonel Sumiya at the airdrome, just as he 
ex Pected Sumiya to act in Takabe’s support 
should the attack develop in Borgen Bay. 
That it might occur somewhere between the 
l »o seems not seriously to have entered the 
Seneral’s calculations, owing to the narrow- 
ness of such jungle-fringed beaches as ex- 
ited and the deep swamps that hemmed them 
ln and appeared to preclude dispersal or ma- 
n euver.'“ 

But Matsuda’s responsibility embraced a 
v ast territory extending far beyond the pri- 
mary target area, which necessitated wider 
dispersal of his remaining troops. Thus, 
Colonel Katayama’s 141st Infantry, rein- 
forced, was posted to the south, while Colonel 
'*iro Sato’s 51st Reconnaissance Regiment 
(originally about battalion strength) occu- 
lted Rooke (Umboi) Island, across Dampier 
Strait from western New Britain, and oper- 

A few defensive installations had been prepared 
ln this area, but these were not manned. 



ated a secondary observation post on Sakai- 
Island, immediately to the north. 

Katayama maintained his regimental com- 
mand post at Nigol on the Itni River, where 
his new 3d Battalion was organized in mid- 
December. At this more or less central loca- 
tion, a network of improved trails facilitated 
communications with Matsuda, to the north, 
as well as with the remaining battalions of 
the 141st which held key coastal strong 
points and controlled the area between by 
means of outposts and patrols : * 1st Battal- 



10 Called Nigoru by the Japanese, neither name 
appearing on U. S. maps. It lay not far above the 
native village of Gilnit. at the head of barge naviga- 
tion on the Itni River. 

M Patrols were especially active along the west 
coast, where the Japanese were well aware of the Al- 
lied reconnaissa nee efforts described in Chap 111, 
either through native reports or their own observa- 
tions, and tried to intercept. Additional false alarms 
kept them rushing off in all directions for more 
than two months. 
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MAJOR ASAYUKI TOBUSE, commanding officer of the 
1st Battalion, 141st Infantry Regiment, IJA. (Cour- 
tesy Morison History Project.) 



ion (Major Asyuki Tobuse) at Cape Bush- 
ing, 2d Battalion (Captain Toyoji Mukai)” 
at Aisega (see Map 6). 

These dispositions took care, after a fash- 
ion, of all the strategically important loca- 
tions in western New Britain, with a single 
exception : the barge staging point of Arawe 
(known to the Japanese as Merkus)“ far to 
the southeast of Cape Bushing and to a great 
extent isolated from Katayama’s forces by 
lack of an overland trail. The small original 
garrison of this place had been lightly re- 



!1 Lt Ei/.o Ikema, a medical officer attached to the 
141st, described Mukai as a 31-year-old neurotic who 
belonged in an asylum rather than in the field. POW 
191. 

92 Another instance of confusing nomenclature. 
Arawe applied properly to a group of islands lying 
off Cape Merku.s. 



inforced in late October,' 23 but as the war 
situation grew more threatening Matsuda 
became increasingly concerned for its safety. 
Thus, he dispatched to that point the first 
additional troops to come under his com- 
mand. 

This unit comprised the advance echelon 
of the 1st Battalion, 81st Infantry: head- 
quarters group, two riflle companies and the 
machine-gun company, which landed at Iboki 
early in December. The battalion commander, 
Major Shinjiro Komori, was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Arawe at once, without waiting for 
his remaining elements to come up, carrying 
all possible food and supplies, upon arrival 
to assume command of the entire defending 
group. The north-south trail which he must 
traverse had been reconnoitered previously 21 
and was known to be exceedingly difficult but 
passable, winding through swamps and jun- 
gles, over mountains and rivers the entire 
width of the island, there about 40 airline 
miles. Nevertheless, Komori’s heavily laden 
men had reached the inland village of Did- 
mop, within sound of the gunfire, by 15 
December when the U. S. 12th Cavalry 
RCT’s assault was actually staged. 23 

With invasion a reality at Arawe, Matsuda 
immediately dispatched Major Tobuse’s 1st 
Battalion, 141st Infantry as further rein- 
forcement to that trouble spot. Since no trail 
connected the Itni and Arawe regions, the 
troops traveled by landing craft from Cape 
Bushing to a point some miles west of their 
destination, thence overland to join Major 
Komori. They completed the movement 
shortly before the Marines landed in the 
Cape Gloucester area, thus passing out of the 
picture of the 65th Brigade’s main action. 

MORALE AND PHYSICAL CONDITION 

In contrast to their commander and his 
immediate headquarters, garrison troops of 



“By Lt Fukushima’s 1st Provisional Co, 115th In- 
fantry, later incorporated as 10th Co, 141st Infantry, 
and a company of 14th FA under Lt Mishina. 

91 ATIS 670, 5. 

* Discussion of the Arawe operation with perti- 
nent documentation appears in Chap IX. 
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b ombing camouflaged barge hideouts along New Britain’s coast was part of the air preparation for the 
Cape Gloucester landings. (AF Photo) 



Western New Britain lived under conditions 
°f increasing squalor and wretchedness as 
sands of 1943 ran out their course. 

Allied air activity along the barge routes 
had so curtailed that vital traffic that the 
hien were placed on short rations before the 
e nd of November;™ rations destined to 
become still shorter and less varied.” The 
s tepped-up pre-invasion air attack in Decem- 



M POW 126 . 

"As a crowning irony, a ration dump painstak- 
' n Sly stockpiled with delicacies intended to afford all 
' 1! >nds a special New Year’s feast was captured by 
'he invaders on D-Day. See Chap V. 



ber, discussed in Chapter III, superimposed 
nerve strain * on hunger. The almost simul- 
taneous arrival of the northwest monsoon 
brought added misery, especially in the 
exposed airdrome area where nearly all 
aboveground shelters against the torrential 
rains had been destroyed. 



“The effect of the incessant bombing on the de- 
fenders’ nerves has probably been much exaggerated. 
A Japanese medical officer (POW 191) stated that 
neurotic cases were practically non-existent, owing 
mainly to the troops’ psychology and indoctrination. 
“There are nervous troops,” he said, “but no neu- 
rotics.” 
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TENUOUS SUPPLY LINES BETWEEN RABAUL AND CAPE GLOUCESTER were cut when these barges and many others 
like them were left in this condition by Fifth Air Force bombers. 



Although casualties from the aerial bomb- 
ing do not appear to have been heavy, 1 " hun- 
ger and weather conditions increased the 
incidence of illness, overcrowding hospital 
facilities already suffering serious shortages 
of medicines and medical supplies because of 
curtailment of the barge traffic. Malaria was 
the greatest scourge, with dysentery (amoe- 
bic in particular) a closer second, the latter 
often so riddling the patient’s intestines as 
to make treatment of the former by internal 
medication impossible.™ Fungus infection, 
the ubiquitous “jungle rot” of the Marines, 
was practically universal, sometimes develop- 
ing into crippling tropical ulcers. 



“No definite figures are available, and statements 
of individuals differ. POW 104 stated the bombings 
“killed about BOO [50%] in each battalion.” POW 
108: “Some were killed as a result [of the bombing] 
but not many.” Both belonged to 1/53, posted in the 
airdrome area. 

*’POW 191. 



Troops stationed in the southern regions 
of the island did not have to endure the mon- 
soon"' and suffered less from the bombing, 
because of the less exposed nature of theif 
positions. But they, too, suffered from the 
universal shortages and had become a hun- 
gry group of soldiers when their turn came 
to make the long, difficult uphill march to the 
main scene of action. 

The period of pre-landing preparation also 
saw the final deterioration of Japanese- 
native relations. The less friendly islanders 
had long since fled to the hills, and with the 
increasing supply pinch even the best inten- 
tioned officers could not deter their hungry 
soldiers from plundering the gardens of those 
who remained and reacting violently to any 
attempted resistance. So, these, too, began 



S1 Owing to thp interposition of high mountains, 
New Britain’s north and south coasts have different 
monsoon seasons, the one being wet while the other is 
“dry,” or comparatively so. Bureham. 
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disappearing into the high jungle, thereby 
e Priving the Japanese of what might have 
Proved most useful allies, as they subse- 
quently did to the Americans.” 

Most prisoner of war interrogations and 
•^ome captured personal documents reflect the 
ow morale which these several factors en- 
gendered in the defenders of the Cape Glou- 
cester area. But morale is seldom so decisive 
a factor with oriental troops as it can be 



A handful of natives remained with the Japan- 
ese after the invasion for reasons of their own, but 
e trustworthiness of even these few was not above 
suspicion. See Chap VI. 



with occidentals. These men were soldiers 
of Japan ; regardless of how badly their com- 
bat efficiency had been sapped, they would 
fight.” 

Thus matters stood during the dark early 
morning hours of 26 December 1943, when 
one of Colonel Sato’s observers on Sakar 
Island, descrying blacker bulks at sea against 
the graying sky, began sputtering excitedly 
into a radio transmitter that an enemy con- 
voy was approaching the north coast of 
western New Britain. 



ra POW 110. 
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chapter V Cape Gloucester D-Day 



THUNDER AT DAWN 

During the early hours of 26 December, 
Christmas Day back home across the Inter- 
national Date Line, the main convoy ' turned 
to starboard from Vitiaz Strait, passed 
around Rooke (Umboi) and Sakar Islands, 
and bore in toward Cape Gloucester from 
the northwest. First dawn paled the sky 
to show the brooding bulk of Mount Talawe 
looming off to the southward, but darkness 
still lay upon the water at 0600 when the 
cruisers and destroyers opened fire on their 
predetermined targets. For the next hour and 
a half distant thunder beat upon the ear- 
drums, and concussion shook the air. Only 
one Japanese gun replied — with a single 
round. 31 

Two LCI’s mounting multiple rocket 
launchers, a new device at this stage of the 
war, moved first * through the wide opening 
in the barrier reef, conveniently marked by 
a piled-up Japanese destroyer, and took post 



' The* secondary landing on opposite side of the 
cape is treated under heading Green Beach in Chap 
VI. 

“1st MarDiv SAR. 11,3. 

” Two destroyers and two motor mine sweepers 
had preceded the convoy through the reef opening 
under cover of darkness, located shoals by means of 
sound gear, and marked these with buoys improvised 
from powder cans. Morison, op. cit. 



off the flanks of the designated beaches, with 
the dual function of serving as guideposts 
and firing in support of the assault. The 
APD’s came next and disembarked the lead- 
ing waves into landing craft which began 
their seemingly aimless circling prior to 
forming into waves at the line of departure. 
The troop-carrying LCI’s followed, and far- 
ther out the first echelon of clumsy LST’s 
loafed into position under bare steerageway- 
First air support appeared at about 0700 ' : 
big B-24’s of the Fifth Air Force from Doba- 
dura, barely discernible against the clear 
sky that presaged a bright tropical day, the 
sound of their motors a remote, intermittant 
humming. The heavy bombers broke into 
several formations in order to cover the wide 
target assigned them, reaching all the way 
from Target Hill to Cape Gloucester itself, 
while escorting fighters hovered above to 
cope with any enemy attempts at air inter- 
ception. Near the airdrome a fuel dump 
exploded suddenly in a great burst of flame/ 



* Reports vary as to exact time. 1st MarDiv SAR ■ 
II, 3, states “approximately one hour after dawn." 
In notes made on the scene, this writer records sight- 
ing the B-24’s at 0656, only a few minutes before 
their bombs began to fall. 

’ The plume of grayish volcanic smoke rising con- 
tinuously from the crater of Mt. Langla was mistak- 
en at first for another exploded dump, though that 
seemed an odd location for one. 
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3 AREA viewed from northwest. This photo, made in 1946, shows Silimati Point jutting out into the 
an exaggerated angle. Beach Yellow 2 is at the juncture of the point and the mainland and Beach 
1 on the near side of the short jut of land that separates the two beaches. Target Hill rises to the 
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a >Kl the smoke of bursting bombs began to 
spot the lush green of the jungle, but the 
driest eyes aboard the convoy searched the 
, °re line in vain for anything resembling a 
b each. 

B-25 medium bombers followed the heav- 
les > flying lower, laying their eggs more 
^ccurately, ranging back and forth across 
be entire area. Then came the swift, grace- 
u ‘ A-20 ’s: very low, strafing suspected 
enemy positions and targets of opportunity. 

single Japanese AA gun opened on them 
111 the foothills behind the airfield, spitting 



sparks of tracer bullets, only to be silenced 
in what appeared a matter of seconds. 

As H-Hour (0780) drew near, the B-25’s 
began dropping white phosphorous smoke 
bombs on Target Hill to screen observation 
from that key elevation. The A-20’s turned 
their attention to the immediate landing area, 
continuing their strafing runs on the beaches 
until the first wave was within 500 yards. 
Naval gunfire, meanwhile, shifted inland and 
to the flanks. 

That not a shot of any sort greeted the 
onrushing assault waves testifies to the suc- 
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cess of this support, and probably accounts 
for certain odd delusions suffered by the 
Japanese then and later. But at the moment 
all the effects were not on the credit side. 
For a vagrant breeze carried the smoke 
screen seaward across the entire area, 
blotting out the shore line' 1 and the few land- 
marks the coxswains had to guide on, with 
the result that many craft lost direction in 
the murk and put their troops ashore on the 
wrong beach. Indeed, one group carrying 
elements of the 3d Battalion, 7th Marines 
missed the beaches altogether and hit the 
shore some 300 yards to the west, where the 
troops shortly became involved in a brisk 



* CG, 1st MarDiv had foreseen this possibility and 
wished to dispense with smoke screen altogether, be- 
lieving that smoke and dust from naval gunfire would 
be sufficient to cover the approach. CG, Fifth AF 
disagreed and proposed originally to smoke the 
beaches themselves. They compromised on Target. 
Hill. (MajGen E. A. Pollock, comments on prelim 
script, hereinafter cited as Pollock.) 



fire fight, the only opposition of this kind 
encountered during the initial landing phase.' 

It might be argued with considerable con- 
viction that no higher degree of tactical sur- 
prise was achieved by U. S. forces in any 
Pacific landing. Yet his failure to be pre- 
pared to defend this sector should not neces- 
sarily imply stupidity on General Matsuda’s 
part. Considering foreseeable contingencies 
and the limited resources at his disposal, he 
had made his dispositions with no little 
shrewdness. That he was taken by surprise 
and his force cut in two at a single stroke is 
better attributed to the fortunes of war: a 
daring invasion plan abetted, ironically, by a 
shortcoming in U. S. advance intelligence. 
For, had the planners of the invasion known 
as much about the terrain as did Matsuda. 



’1st MarDiv SAR, II, 4, 5. 7st Mar SAR and 
\VD gives the distance as 650 yards. Opposition 
came from the same road block that gave K/l a 
rough time a little later. See below. 
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there 



is a good possibility that the landing 



I u *d not have been made where it was; 
e nce, that the whole operation would have 
0 owed a very different course. 

™ E ‘‘DAMP FLAT” 

^ eac ^ es themselves were excellent — 
of hi ^ ere was them: a firm underfooting 
a i aC ^ san ^> almost entirely free of coral 
e -shelving just sharply enough to permit 
y e *! a l ar ge LST to ground within a dozen 
s dry land in many places." But they 



Were 



so shallow as to warrant the title 



lij, ,' v ' n ^ to reluctance of Navy commanders to 
°ttcn v. heir t-ST’s forcefully, personnel and vehicles 
a< l to debark in shoulder-deep water. As 
l )a(f ‘ V aS poss >ble the Shore Party constructed sand- 
Un i 0 Plftrs ou t to the individual vessels to facilitate 
oi! ' ne ' (LtCol Nathaniel Morgenthal, comments 
r ° im script, hereinafter cited as Morgenthal.) 



“beach” mainly by courtesy. As one com- 
mentator put it: “A tall man could lie with 
his head under the cover of the vegetation 
line and his feet out in the water.” 

Beach Yellow 1, the westernmost, was 
about 500 yards long, bounded on the east by 
a 1,000-yard stretch of rocky shore line 
where jungle grew out over the water to 
provide a secondary barge hideout that serv- 
iced what aerial observers had spotted as a 
small supply dump and bivouac area im- 
mediately inland. Beyond this tangle lay 
Beach Yellow 2: approximately 700 yards 
long and terminating some 1,200 yards west 
of the tip of Silimati Point. 

The 7th Marines (Colonel Julian N. Fris- 
bie), in initial assault, had the mission of 
setting up a beachhead perimeter as quickly 



” Pratt, op. cit. 
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THE MARINES kept their weapons dry as they waded ashore. 



and firmly as possible. The first wave of the 
3d Battalion (Lieutenant Colonel William R. 
Williams) landed on Yellow 1 at 0746, the 
1st Battalion (Lieutenant Colonel John E. 
Weber) on Yellow 2 two minutes later, both 
in landing craft from the APD’s. Charging 
down the lowered ramps of their LCVP’s, 
the Marines found themselves brought up 
short by a wall of clotted jungle so dense as 
to be impenetrable even to the eye for. more 
than a few feet. This they attacked with 
machetes and came presently upon a system 
of shallow rifle trenches and log-and-earth 
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bunkers, all unmanned, and two dual-purpose 
75mm guns standing abandoned. Beyond 
these, at varying distances, lay the motor 
transport road connecting the airdrome with 
Borgen Bay. The only live Japanese en- 
countered were a handful of scared shipping 
engineers personnel cowering in dugouts, too 
stunned by bombing and gunfire either to 
fight or to flee. The assault troops gave these 
only cursory treatment, leaving mopping-up 
to support elements. 

Pressing on beyond the road, they soon 
crossed the narrow shelf of dry ground and 





*^fcKgjy , 



ASSAULTING MARINES found a solid wall of jungle extending along the water’s edge. 



stored the region which U. S. map makers, 
ith a degree of optimism seldom exceeded 

l? military annals, had labeled “Damp 
h lat .” 10 

^ was ‘damp’ up to your neck,” one dis- 
^^t ed par ticipant declared later. Said an- 

j. fhere was ample evidence of [the terrain’s] 
Ue nature of aerial photographs taken before the 
uing. . . , Oblique photographs taken during pre- 
hding bombing strikes . . . showed hundreds of 
?nib craters full of water. Since these craters 
showed 



tabl. 



virtually no rim shadow, it indicated a water 



bj.' J G . a * n!os t at ground level. During a number of 
■efing sessions with various officers I personally 
^ninted out these facts.” Hur chain. Australian 

a Jor Mather also predicted swamps during the 
‘fining Phase, apparently two voices crying in the 



other: “Time and again members of our 
column would fall into waist-high sink holes 
and have to be pulled out. A slip meant a 
broken or wrenched leg .’ 1 

This was, as Matsuda well knew, swamp 
forest, some of the most treacherous ter- 
rain that exists. Forward momentum petered 
cut as the men floundered through the mud, 
tore loose from the vines that gripped their 
bodies. In places water lay hip-deep above 
the earth ; in other places, what appeared to 
be solid ground would give way under a 
man’s weight, dropping him up to his thighs 
in the muck and holding him there helpless 
until his companions could extricate him. 



"did 



erness. 



11 McMillan, op. cit., 173. 
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THIS IS what a mapmaker calls “damp flat.” 



And the trees began to fall: great forest 
giants, rotten to the core and further weak- 
ened by bombing and shell fire, crashed at the 
slightest provocation. 15 The first fatality suf- 
fered by the troops ashore was caused by a 
falling tree. 

The 1st Battalion, 7th Marines, with Com- 
pany A and two platoons of Company C in 
the first wave, landed on the eastern beach 
(Yellow 2) and drove immediately toward 
Target Hill and Silimati Point. The men 
brushed aside some minor opposition, 13 and 
Company B seized the key elevation by noon, 
held back more by the terrain than by the 



Of course, many trees had fallen previously, 
adding complications to the already almost impass- 
able tangle. Numbers of unexploded aerial bombs 
did not help matters, either. (LtCol O. M. Conoley, 
comments on prelim script, hereinafter cited as Con- 
oley.) 

'“Notably two fortified positions on Silimati Point. 
One of these contained a 75mm gun pointing sea- 
ward, but so emplaced that its crew was unable to 
traverse it sufficiently to the left to fire on the in- 
vading boats. Both were knocked out by the 1st 
Platoon of Company A. (LtCol M. W. Moore, com- 
ments on prelim script, hereinafter cited as Moore.) 



Japanese. The 2d Battalion (Lieutenant 
Colonel Odell M. Conley) came in be- 
hind the 1st from beached LCI’s and drove 
straight inland, 900 yards through mud and 
water, to set up the center of the beachhead 
perimeter on dry ground beyond. 

To the 3d Battalion fell responsibility for 
securing the right flank. As previously 
noted, some elements landed out of position, 
to the west of Yellow 1, and did not rejoin 
their parent unit until the second phase of 
the operation was under way. 

This second phase consisted of a drive on 
the airdrome by the 1st Marines (less 2d 
Battalion). Forward elements of the 3d 
Battalion of that regiment came in on LCI’s 
behind 3/7 on Yellow 1 at 0815, passed 
through that unit, and not long thereafter 
ran up against one of Colonel Sumiya’s road 
blocks: four strong bunkers armed with as 
many machine guns, together with a system 
of rifle trenches. 

The action that ensued was brisk — and 
deadly. Company K, in assault, lost its com- 
mander and executive officer 14 in a matter of 
minutes. For a while everything seemed to 
go wrong. Bazooka rockets refused to det- 
onate in the soft earth that covered the 
bunkers. Flame throwers failed through 
mechanical malfunction. 14 An LVT carrying 
ammunition appeared and attempted to dou- 
ble as a tank, only to become wedged between 
two trees. At this juncture, excitement got 
the better of the Japanese and they rushed 
from the shelter of their bunkers to swarm 
over the hapless amtrack. They killed the 
two men manning the machine guns. But 
the driver refused to lose his head. He skill- 
fully extricated his vehicle and caved in the 
nearest bunker by driving over it, whereupon 
the infantry closed with small arms and 
grenades to wipe out the position. 



11 Capts Joseph A. Terssi and Phillip A. Wilheif 
Command devolved temporarily on Lieut Hoyt & 
Duncan, Jr., as it would once more. See Chap VI* 

16 History of First Marine Regiment, hereinafter 
cited as 1st Mar His.; pp. 6-7. This source give* 5 
Marine losses as five killed, five wounded, evidently 
not including the two LVT men killed. Twenty-fi v ‘’ 
Japanese died in this action. 
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A participant relates an interesting side- 
'Eht to the road block clash : 

A German shepherd dog serving as a sentry for 
I e Japanese died with his master in this encounter, 
noticed our own scout dog smelling his dead con- 
Wiporary as we passed through “K” Company, 
nese scout dogs had been loaned to the Marines 
ro *n the Sixth Army. The dog handlers were Army 

Personnel. 10 

This vicious little fight marked the strong- 
est Japanese resistance on D-Day. But more 
s, gnificant to the over-all picture was the 
expedition with which the entire landing was 
handled. So well scheduled was this move- 
ment that the big LST’s began dropping their 
*[ arn Ps on the beaches 40 minutes after the 
” rs t assault waves landed ; had unloaded and 

. '* Ltr Maj W. W. Wright to CMC, 15Feb52, here- 
'nafter cited Wright. 



cleared the area to make way for the second 
echelon" by 1300. In anticipation of jungle 
difficulties, several of the leading LST’s car- 
ried bulldozers forward on their tank decks, 
plus LVT’s to tow them in immediately 
through the shallow water. Once ashore, 
they began cutting traffic lanes from beach 
to road, subsequently moving on to widen the 
road and clear dispersal areas for the wheeled 
vehicles which poured in under their own 
power. 

However, close encroachment of the “damp 
flat” greatly curtailed the area available for 
dump dispersal and necessitated some hur- 



17 Each “flight” consisted of 7 LST’s: 3 on Yellow 
1, 4 on Yellow 2. So tight was the movement sched- 
ule that they were obliged to retract before complete 
unloading of bulk cargo stowed farthest aft. As a 
result, several carried the same cargo back and forth 
on successive trips. Morgenthal. 
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ried improvising by the Shore Party. The 
official Army observer had some unkind com- 
ments to make regarding the resultant con- 
gestion," apparently without having grasped 
the major contributing factor. The peculiar 
reasons which caused an excellently con- 
ceived unloading plan to go awry are de- 
scribed as follows by an officer of the 1st 
Motor Transpoi’t Battalion : 

The true cause of the traffic congestion can be 
attributed directly to Army personnel who manned 

18 AGP Rpt by Army Liaison Officer, 8. 



150 odd 6x6 trucks with preloaded cargo. These 
drivers had been scraped up from an artillery reg>- 
ment in New Guinea and supplied with salvaged 
trucks into which had been loaded practically all the 
LANFOR supplies. The trucks theoretically were to 
discharge their cargo at the dumps, return to the 
LST they had debarked from and return to Ne"' 
Guinea for the second load. The trucks were con* 
sidered expendable if they only completed one trip’ 
The plan failed in one respect, as there were no in'* 
mediate dump areas to unload the trucks in due to 
the “Damp Flat.” It was decided to leave the cargo 
in the trucks until dump areas were established. This 
caused consternation in the ranks of the Army driv- 
ers, who consequently abandoned their trucks in » n 
effort to get back on the LST. The drivers did not 



THE LVT was the only answer to Cape Gloucester’s mud. 
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'uve sufficient officers or NCO’s to control them and 
' v hat few they did have joined the mass exodus. This 
' l; iturally left 150 trucks stranded on the beach exits 
0r quite a time. Eventually the trucks were un- 
°aded by Marines and proved to be a big aid to 
^ansportation starved organizations. Finally most 
them were recovered some 35 days later by the 
^ riT >y. Even as late as Pavuvu those derelict trucks 
' v hich the Army couldn’t find, continued to appear, 
jL ‘alously hoarded by Marines.” 



The commanding general, having made the 
*''P in Admiral Barbey’s flagship, destroyer 
Conyngham, had landed by 1015, 31 and 

° Maj G. J. DeBell, comments on prelim script. 

General Rupertus was ashore at the time Com- 
£j* n y K, 1st Marines, became embroiled with the road 
° c k- He ordered tanks landed immediately and 
'^oved forward in support. The position had been 
ll duced by the time they arrived, but they remained 
ah the assault elements and played an important, 
ten crucial, part throughout the drive on the air- 
borne. 



the division command post was in operation 
ashore within the hour.” 

The scheme of maneuver committed two 
battalions of the 1st Marines to seizure of the 
airdrome, anticipating that these would move 
abreast across a wide front with the 3d 
Battalion, 7th Marines extending the perim- 
eter behind them. This did not work out as 
planned, however. The 1st Battalion, 1st 
Marines landed at 1400 and attempted to go 
into position on the left of 3/1, only to sprawl 



21 Reliable wire communications did not become a 
reality for 48 hours, owing to terrain difficulties en- 
countered by the wire crews and their uncertainty 
regarding CP locations. Radio was barely adequate, 
though communications with Sixth Army were gen- 
erally excellent. Wismcr. Throughout the as- 
sault phase, crews were kept busy splicing ground- 
laid wire to forward positions because it was con- 
stantly being chewed up by the treads of the ubiqui- 
tous amtracks. 



211934°— S2- 
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into that same “damp flat” which bogged 
down everybody who ventured any distance 
south of the coastal road. 

However, the swamp also afforded flank 
protection of a sort. In view of this, the 
plan was quickly changed to move the 3d 
Battalion in column along the narrow shelf 
of firm ground, with the 1st Battalion eche- 
loned to the left rear, thus greatly speeding 
forward progress. But no sooner did the 3d 
Battalion, 7th Marines move out to extend 
the perimeter westward in pace with the 
advance than a small group of Japanese 
infiltrated the gap thus created. Thereupon 
the commanding general ordered 3/7 back to 
the main beachhead line, and took advantage 
of the incident to send an urgent dispatch 
to Sixth Army requesting immediate use of 
the long wanted division reserve: 5th Ma- 
rines, reinforced, which, in process of dis- 
placing from Milne Bay to Cape Sudest, could 
not arrive for several days. So the two 
battalions of the 1st Marines, continuing 
their advance, set up their own perimeter for 
the night with both flanks on the beach, a 
technique they repeated each evening until 
the airdrome was taken. 

Meanwhile, as previously noted, the strong 
eastward surge of 1/7 had secured Target 
Hill against minor opposition. The Japanese 
had used this elevation mainly as an observa- 
tion post rather than a defensive position, 
and the observers had moved off to escape the 
intensive bombing and shelling, 1 “ attempting 
to reoccupy it only after the Marines were in 
full possession. This capture anchored the 



“It had been standard procedure for Japanese ob- 
servers to quit their exposed positions on Target Hill 
when brought under heavy attack, leaving their 
equipment there against their early return. On 26 
December, however, when it became clear that a ma- 
jor landing was in the making, Matsuda issued or- 
ders instructing the men posted there, to remain in 
their positions at all costs. (POW No. 1,000.) 
Whether they did not receive the word, or simply 
chose to ignore it, is not clear. In any event, the 
Marines captured the best observation point in the 
area, together with some fine optical equipment, 
without a struggle worthy of the name, and thence- 
forth the Japanese command fought mainly in dark- 
ness. 
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line firmly on the left. In the center the 2d 
Battalion passed through an enemy supply 
dump and by late afternoon had struggled 
through the entire width of the swamp, 
against stiffening opposition, to firm ground 
beyond. There the men dug in and prepared 
to meet the counterattacks which experience 
had taught them could be expected once the 
Japanese had time to react. Although this 
battalion was not tied in with the elements 
on either flank, and could be supplied only by 
amphibian tractor, the perimeter could be 
deemed reasonably secure, with several bat- 
teries of the 11th Marines in position and 
registered to the front. (See Map 9.) 



THE GUNNERS HAD THEIR PROBLEMS 

While the “damp flat” required certain 
changes in the infantry’s tactical plans, it 
posed special problems for the artillery, 
which had to move through the swamp with 
its heavy equipment. Faced with the neces- 
sity of improvisation, the howitzer crews fell 
back on amphibian tractors and used the 
LVT’s for the first time as prime movers in 
negotiating dense forest and deep swamps on 
a compass course."' 

The 1st and 4th Battalions, 11th Marines, 
assigned to close support of the 7th and 1st 
Marines respectively, began landing from 
LST’s on Yellow Beaches 1 and 2 at 0900. In 
pre-D-Day planning a large kunai patch had 
been optimistically picked from aerial photo- 
graphs as a likely spot for 4/11 to set up its 
105mm howitzers. Now ashore and moving 
toward the proposed area, the battalion was 
jarred suddenly to find that a 400-yard 
swamp lay between it and its objective. Since 
Lieutenant Colonel T. B. Hughes’ artillery- 
men had to clear the beach and get into 
position to support the drive toward the air- 
drome, the only course was to plunge in and 
get across by any means possible." 4 



"Ltr LtCol Dale H. Heely to CMC, lMar52, here- 
inafter eited as Heely. 

04 “One of the guns and its TD-9 tractor bogged 
down while crossing the swamp and all that remained 
above the mud was five inches of the gun shield and 






Truck tires and wheels had been mounted 
Reside the howitzer wheels to provide a dual 
surface in anticipation of some such contin- 
gency.” LVT’s were used to clear the way 
a ud tow some of the weapons, while TD-9 
^actors equipped with bulldozer blades 
towed others in the wake of the powerful 
In some cases it was necessary to 
earn tractors in tandem to drag the artillery 
P'eces and their trailers through the worst 
ureas. The battalion Record of Events de- 
scribes it : 



driver’s seat, exhaust pipe and a few levers of 



the 



Prime mover.” Ltr LtCol Hoyt U. Bookhart, 



J r '’ to CMC, 25Feb52, hereinafter cited as Book- 
hart. 

“Ltr LtCol Joe B. Russell to CMC, 14Mar52, 
hereinafter cited as Russell. 



The battalion moved into position through almost 
impassable jungle and mud thigh deep. Battalion 
hacked road through jungle aided very ably by am- 
phibs. 

The first battery was in position and ready 
to fire at 1330 D-Day and the remainder of 
the unit completed the move prior to dark- 
ness.™ The 4th Battalion remained in this 
kunai patch until its departure from New 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, the 1st Battalion, 11th Ma- 
rines was experiencing a similar surprise in 
its assigned area. The LVT’s transporting 
the dismantled 75mm pack howitzers had 
difficulty on the coast trail from trees 
felled by naval gunfire and bombing. This 
necessitated a beach line route to Silimati 



M Hcely. 
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AS THE LANDING PROGRESSED, the wounded began fil- 
tering back to the aid stations. 



Point where the pieces were to be set up. 
Here the battalion found what had been iden- 
tified on aerial photographs as “scattered 
trees” in reality was a swamp. Lieutenant 
Colonel Lewis J. Fields, battalion comman- 
der, ordered the howitzers set up on the 
beach edge of the swamp and by H-plus 4 
they were ready for assigned missions. 

But an afternoon of misfortune lay before 
these artillerymen, when friendly aircraft 
mistakenly strafed and bombed the 1st 
Battalion positions, killing one officer and 
wounding 14 enlisted (see sub-chapter fol- 
lowing) . This was followed by an attack on 
the unit by a small group of enemy troops 
that had been by-passed or overlooked in the 
infantry’s advance. One Marine officer and 
five enlisted were killed during the ensuing 
fight. 27 These incidents did not hamper the 
battalion’s fire delivery, however, and it 
remained in the area for the duration of the 
campaign. 

At 1325 the 2d Battalion, 11th Marines 
landed in support of the 1st Marines’ drive 
to the airdrome. While experiencing some 
difficulty with the terrain, as did everyone 
landing on New Britain, the battalion had no 



” Bookhart. 



such “damp flat” difficulties as had faced the 
two other units. It was able to displace for- 
ward twice in direct support of the infantry 
regime nt. 78 

NEVER A DULL MOMENT 

The Japanese air arm, still a factor to be 
reckoned with at this stage of the war, con- 
tributed a few fireworks to enliven D-Day. 
First alert came at about 0900, reporting 
80-odd assorted fighters and bombers from 
Rabaul headed in the general direction of the 
landing area. FATF fighter cover squared 
away to intercept, and was somewhat puzzled 
when the flight failed to materialize. 

As it turned out, an enemy coastwatcher 
on New Guinea had spotted the convoy the 
previous day, and snooper planes had trailed 
it just far enough to deceive themselves 
regarding its destination. A Japanese writer 
describes the result: 

Before receiving news of this development [Cape 
Gloucester landing], however, our air force, having 
reached the tentative conclusion that the enemy 
movement was an operation to reinforce MERKUS 
[Arawe], had sent 63 Zero fighters and 25 carrier 
bombers to the Merkus area. . . . The air force com- 
mander had issued orders changing the attack tar- 
get to the enemy landing force at Tuluvu [Glouces- 
ter] but because of a delay in transmission the 
change was not accomplished. 70 

These 88 aircraft comprised the bulk of 
the Japanese effective striking force, and 
they had to return to base to refuel and 



28 2/11 set up at the airdrome where it remained 
until 23Feb44 when it joined the 5th Marines in the 
eastward advance to Iboki and Talasea. 

5/1 1 landed with the 5th Marines 30Dec43, set up 
halfway between Yellow Beach 1 and the airdrome 
and later moved to the airdrome where it remained. 

3/11, except for Battery H, remained in Ne"' 
Guinea, joining the Division 19Feb44 and going inte 
position at the airdrome. H/ll landed at Tauab 
with 2/1 and after conclusion of the Green Beach 
operation came under control of 2/11 until the at' 
rival of its parent battalion. 

M Southeast Area Naval Operations, Part 3; Docu- 
ment No. 40429; Microfilm 851-102 at Division 
Naval Records and History (Op 29), Office of CNO' 
Japanese side of the story herein derives from tb> s 
source. 
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rearm before Rabaul could do much to dis- 
pute operations at Cape Gloucester. This 
they did, appearing over the landing area at 
about 1430, almost simultaneously with the 
arrival of the second echelon of LST’s. 
Although radar picked them up 60 miles out, 
most U. S. fighter cover was escorting the 
retiring convoy of the first echelon and thus 
was unable to intercept over the shore target. 

There are almost as many versions of what 
happened next as there were eyewitnesses. 30 
The Japanese came in low and fast to bomb 
and strafe the beaches and shipping. Spitting 
machine guns, blending with the roar of div- 
ing motors, showered branches, bark and 
miscellaneous pieces of tree on the Marines 
crouching below. Bombs exploded all over 
the area, and air bursts and tracers stippled 
the sky as the LST’s and a few hurriedly 
emplaced pieces of the 12th Defense Battal- 
ion let go with everything they had. Con- 
sidering the volume of fire by both sides, 
Marine casualties were amazingly light and 
material damage negligible,” while the Japa- 
nese suffered no confirmed loss at all. 

All this shooting brought about what one 
correspondent describes as the most inex- 
cusable small scale blunder of the war.” “ A 
formation of FATF B-25’s, coming in at 
treetop level, suddenly found themselves 
snarled up with the Japanese flight almost 
directly over the beach. In the excitement, 
two were shot down by friendly fire and two 
seriously damaged before the gunners aboard 
the LST’s could cool their trigger fingers.” 
Possibly because they wanted to jettison 



“ Accounts covering various phases were submit- 
ted to Historical Branch, G-3 by the following offi- 
cers: Cols F. H. Cooper and Robert McGlashan; Lt 
Cols H. F. Noyes, Jr., A. D. Swift, Jr., Elliott Wilson 
and W. W. Worden; Maj P. S. Parish, and CWO 
S. J. Fishel. Many Marines, including the author, 
were in the jungle at the time and witnessed virtu- 
ally nothing. 

al 1st MarDiv SAR, II, 5. 

“Ltr LtCol H. F. Noyes, Jr., to CMC, 10Feb52. 

““The other ships recognized our planes & stop- 
ped shooting but trees obscured the planes from No. 
2G & they continued shooting getting the two.” Lt 
Col A. D. Swift, Jr., comments on prelim script, 



their explosives, or possibly because they 
mistook their target, the B-25’s then pro- 
ceeded to bomb and strafe the Silimati point 
position occupied by 1st Battalion, 11th Ma- 
rines, killing one officer and wounding 14 
enlisted Marines. 

All of these events took place in a matter 
of a few swift minutes.” The enemy pilots 
then turned seaward to attack the convoy of 
the first echelon, returning empty to New 
Guinea. There they tangled with the U. S- 
fighter cover and the AA guns of their 
intended victims, but succeeded in sinking 
one destroyer and damaging three others and 
two LST’s before being driven off. 

In recounting the results of this action, 
both sides resorted to those astronomical 
figures for which combat flyers the world 
over seem to have a prediliction. Fifth Air 
Force claimed 22 of the 25 Japanese dive 
bombers (“VALS”) destroyed and “proba- 
bly more than twenty-four of their fighters,” 
against a loss of only seven U. S. aircraft, 
three of these to friendly fire, in addition to 
the shipping loss and damage listed above.® 

The previously cited Japanese source listed 
a bit more modestly two U. S. cruiser's and 
two transports sunk, three transports dam- 
aged, and 20 fighter planes shot down, while 
reporting their own losses as 13 bombers and 
four ZEROES. 

However, even that admitted loss must 
have loomed large in their steadily weaken- 
ing position, for never again during the 
entire operation did the Japanese attempt a 
daylight attack on a comparable scale, though 
sneak raiders stole in occasionally through a 
low overcast to drop a random bomb or two. 

But nights were a different matter. 

THE MONSOON 

“In the early morning hours of December 
27,” records the Division Special Action 



M As an indication of how confusing those fe\V 
minutes were, many Marines saw no Japanese planes 
at all and believed the bombing and strafing done 
entirely by the B-25’s. 

* AAF in WWII, Vol IV, 341. 
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Report,* “a terrific storm struck the Cape 
Gloucester area.” 

This seemingly strong observation is by 
of being an understatement. No one 
’ 10 has not endured it can have more than 
e faintest comprehension of what the north- 
east monsoon was like at Cape Gloucester. 

he first of the expected rains arrived on the 
a ternoon of D-Day: what appeared a solid 
''all of water such as, seen rarely and briefly 
th ' s ca H e< ^ a cloudburst. Only 

ere was nothing brief or rare about this: 
lasted for hours and recurred at least once 
Nearly every day for the next three months. 

division had landed light, without tent- 
age. Men in front line fox holes were soon 
ap to their necks in water, those in jungle 
am modes farther back not much better off. 3 ’ 
This sort of thing became routine soon 
enough, but the storm previously mentioned 
"as something of a special feature, though 
’y no means unique. The wind roared in 
'um the Bismarck Sea at hurricane velocity, 
,r mging down giant trees with rending, 
Wintering crashes. Lightning, striking close 
y < blinded men, and deafening thunder 
downed out the noise of gunfire: where the 
‘ apanese were counterattacking the center 
Perimeter (see below) and Marine artillery 
u .ed over the defensive positions. In the 
aiidst of the elemental confusion, a Japanese 
P ane dropped two flares into the area. Ma- 
' •nes, recalling the Japanese signal for naval 
gunfire at Guadalcanal, promptly dove for 
air flooded fox holes. But no fire came 
J r °m the sea, and the foul weather precluded 
Prther aerial activity, so the meaning of this 
utile gesture remains a mystery. 

, All in all, it was quite a night. The only 
lr, g lacking to make pandemonium complete 
' Vas to have volcanic Mt. Langla burst into 
er uption, with accompanying earthquake — 
: ! n N an earthquake actually occurred a few 
fJa Vs later. 

That the sheer volume of rainfall proved 



*lstMarDiv SAR, II, 6. 

I On at least one occasion I had six to eight 
“'hes of water collected in the lowest portion of my 
JJWniock while I was attempting to sleep in it.” 
v Miner. 



a limiting factor on ground operations puts 
the case mildly. Marines had been dis- 
gruntled no end to discover the true meaning 
of that term, '‘damp flat,” but from this 
point on dry ground of any sort became a 
mere nostalgic memory. The Japanese had 
built their coastal road for the use of light 
vehicles under favorable weather conditions, 
not to accommodate Sherman tanks, prime 
movers, big trucks and all the equipment 
necessary to handle logistics for a unit the 
size of a reinforced division during the mon- 
soon season. Concentrated efforts of the 
engineers were necessary to keep it opera- 
tive at all, and sometimes even these failed. 

As the division report put it: 

Rains continued for the next five days causing the 
ground to become a sea of mud. Water backed up in 
the swamps in the rear of the shore-line making them 
impassible for wheeled and track vehicles. Ambhib- 
ian tractors were the only vehicles able to transport 
ammunition and food to troops in the forward areas. 
The many streams that emptied into the sea in the 
beachhead area and along the route of the advance 
toward the airfield, became raging torrents and in- 
creased the difficulties of transportation. Troops 
were soaked to the skin and their clothes never dried 
out during the entire operation* 

The Japanese, of course, suffered from the 
same elements that hampered the Marines; to 
a lesser degree, perhaps, in that they were 
more familiar with the terrain and less 
dependent on mechanical transport; to a 
greater degree in that they had been on short 
rations for a long time with consequent 
impairment of their general health. But 
regardless of difficulties and discomforts, 
they counterattacked on D-Day night, as 
expected: savagely and tenaciously, if not 
very cleverly. 

THE MISCONCEPTIONS OF MATSUDA 

Major General Iwao Matsuda, IJA, safe in 
his snug quarters some miles from the scene 



*3/17 ( Scabccs) which would Inter take over 
principal responsibility for maintaining the coastal 
road and bridging the streams, did not arrive until 
late on D-plus 1. Since 2/17 was mostly engaged 
with shore party activities, the bulk of the burden 
fell on the 1st Bn on D-Day. 

M 1st MarDiv SAR, II, 6. 
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of action, must have found the first few 
hours following the landing highly confusing. 
Certainly he acted confused. From a study 
of captured Japanese documents and pris- 
oner of war interrogations, he emerges as 
an officer capable of making sound plans, 
then bungling them egregiously in the execu- 
tion. 

Once satisfied that a major assault was 
in the making, he immediately dispatched 
orders to Colonel Katayama of the 141st 
Infantry, to the southward, to call in all his 
patrols, leave only token garrisons at his 
strong points (Aisega, Nigol and Cape Bush- 
ing) and march at once with all available 
troops to Magairapua. But, having thus 
arranged to concentrate more distant forces, 
he proceeded to dispose his own on the 
immediate scene in a manner which could 
accomplish nothing except their defeat in 
detail." 

For Matsuda was guilty of one of the 
worst errors possible to a military man : 
underestimating his enemy’s strength and 
capabilities. In the dispatch above cited, he 
informed Colonel Katayama that the attack- 
ing foi’ce numbered only approximately 2,500 
men. 

How the 65th Brigade staff managed to 
arrive at this extraordinary figure remains a 
matter for speculation. Perhaps willful 
deception, wishful self-deception, or plain 
stupid intelligence methods;" the Japanese 
had already proved adept at all three. Yet 
an apologist for the general might plead 
extenuating circumstances on several counts. 

The smoke screen placed early on Target 
Hill had deprived the Japanese of first-hand 



"ATIS 754, 7. Further details regarding subse- 
quent actions of Matsuda and Katayama occur in 
Chap VII. 

" A characteristic sample of Japanese intelligence 
ineptness appears in a diary entry of an officer en- 
gaged at Arawe on the southern coast about this 
time. After fighting for two weeks in complete ig- 
norance of their opponents’ strength and intentions 
— or even identity — his unit finally captured a prison- 
er. Instead of making even an attempt at extracting 
valuable information: “He was killed right away by 
IstLt Kaji.” ATIS No. 789, 1. 



observation of the initial landing, and the 
subsequent U. S. capture of that key eleva- 
tion had limited their later estimates of the 
situation to the fragmentary reports of 
jungle-bound patrols. True, the Marines had 
achieved tactical surprise by landing on 
undefended beaches; but Matsuda knew that 
very shortly thereafter they had also landed 
in swamps so dense and deep as to deny 
maneuver to a force of any formidable size, 
even bog down seriously a mere 2,500. In 
short, it was not unreasonable to assume that 
the invaders had outsmarted themselves into 
a neat trap where they must remain immobil- 
ized awaiting the kill, which should not be too 
difficult once the arrival of Katayama with 
the 141st Infantry brought Japanese num- 
bers to nearly three times what he supposed 
his enemy’s to be. 

And events of D-Day appeared to bear out 
this supposition. Aside from inconveniently 
seizing Target Hill and pushing a perimeter 
of sorts across the swamps inland of the 
beach, the Marines had accomplished little 
that was visible to such eyes as Matsuda still 
possessed. The only fight Of note had been 
the brief affair at the road block where the 
invaders, instead of throwing infantry 
frontally against powerful bunkers in the 
glorious banzai manner, had awaited support- 
ing weapons to knock out the position. To 
the Japanese mind, this spelled weakness or 
timidity, or both. 

Whatever his reasoning, Matsuda made no 
move to reinforce Colonel Sumiya at the air- 
drome, even though his own basic defense 
concept envisaged mutual support between 
their two forces; something he could have 
done in ample time via the inland trails 
behind Mt. Talawe, despite the invaders hav- 
ing cut the more direct coastal route. Nor 
did he attempt withdrawal of the airdrome 
troops for a concerted stand in the less val- 
uable but more defensible Borgen Bay area- 
He did not even wait for Katayama to bring 
up the 141st from the south. Instead, either 
oblivious to or contemptuous of Marine 
beachhead defense principles, and obsessed 
by the then-current Japanese doctrine of 
“annihilate-at-the-water’s-edge,” he ordered 
his own major assault unit, 2d Battalion, 53d 
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TRUCKS, LIKE EVERYTHING ELSE, bogged down in the mire. 



fifantry, hurled in an all-out attack against 
he center of the invaders’ perimeter. 

This proved a fruitless and bloody busi- 
ness. The attack struck the sector held by 
he 2d Battalion, 7th Marines and lasted, 
Vv *th intermittent lulls, from about 0300 until 
after 0700. Thanks, perhaps, to the fury of 
he storm, together with the confusing na- 
y re of the jungle terrain in pitch darkness, 
he Japanese failed to find the gaps existing 
° n each side of the battalion’s flanks. Three 
Separate times the firing rose to a new cres- 
cendo as howling fanatics hurled themselves 
r °ntally against positions well dug in and 
Partially wired, though under monsoon edi- 
tions “dug in” does not necessarily imply 
Se curity. As the battalion commander de- 
Sc ribes the situation : 



.Rain filled up the foxholes and the men were forc- 
ed to get on top of the ground. It was a choice of 
drowning or getting shot, the choice being a personal 
one. Rifles refused to work on account of the water 
and mud, as did numerous other weapons. 81 and 
60mm mortar fire through the tree tops layed “by 
guess and by God” was invaluable in these attacks." 

The gap on the right," between 2/7 and 
3/7, was partially plugged at about 0700 by 
Battery D, 1st Special Weapons Battalion, 



" Conoley. 

" The 500-yard gap on the left, between 2/7 and 
1/7, was closed during the afternoon of D-plus 1 by 
extending 1/7 thinly over a front of 2700 yards. 
Regimental Wpns Co was placed under 1st Bn com- 
mand at this time with mission of protecting coastal 
road and perimeter left flank. (Col J. E. Weber, com- 
ments on prelim draft, hereinafter cited as IFe&cr.) 
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fighting as infantry. This unit had been 
ordered forward at 2000 but became lost in 
the same stormy darkness that confused the 
Japanese. It arrived just in time to play an 
important part in repulsing the final enemy 
attack, as a result of which it sustained sev- 
eral casualties, and its personnel received 
five individual decorations. 41 

When the surviving Japanese finally slunk 
away, they carried their wounded with them. 
But they left more than 200 dead on the 
scene. Although the 7th Marines would be 
aware of pressure for several days to come, 
the enemy 2d Battalion, 53d Infantry would 
need plenty of replacements from other 
branches before it could constitute a major 
assault threat again. 

SUMMING UP 

In estimating enemy capabilities, U. S. pre- 
invasion intelligence shrewdly gave prece- 
dence to these two lines of action : 

(1) To attempt holding the airdrome, 
using prepared positions built into a defense 
in depth. 

(2) To counterattack strongly from the 
Borgen Bay area. 40 

As has been noted, General Matsuda 
attempted to do both these things, while con- 
centrating his full strength on neither. But 
we know this partially through hindsight; it 
was not entirely clear to those on the scene 
at the end of D-Day. 

What the Marines did know was that they 
had effected a remarkably efficient landing 
on terrain described by their commanding 
general as “the most difficult that I have ever 
encountered in landing operations. 4 * 

Establishment of the beachhead perimeter 
and commencement of the drive on the air- 
drome had cost the division 21 killed in 
action and 23 wounded. The next day enemy 
counteraction added eight killed and 45 



"1st MavDiv SAR, II, 6; LtCol W. .1. Dickinson, 
comments on prelim script. 

w Annex “A” to Operation Order No. 4:!, 11-4. 
“Ltr MajGen W. H. Rupertus to Gen Walter 
Krueger, USA, 6Jan44, hereinafter cited as Rnper- 
tus. 



wounded to the D-Day figures. 47 Estimated 
Japanese casualties approached the 300 
mark. 4 * 

Although the terrain had proved worse 
than the planners had anticipated, and the 1 
weather worse than the uninitiated could 
have imagined, Japanese ground resistance 
had been less severe than expected, their air 
resistance impotent. All troops were ashore 
safely, together with their equipment, in* 
eluding rolling stock, tanks and artillery- 
Dump dispersal had failed to measure up to 
optimistic advance plans owing to proximity 
of the island swamps; yet in addition to 
assault landing craft, 14 LST's had been 
completely unloaded of their vehicles and 
55% of their combined bulk cargo, 4 " and the 
difficult shore party problem momentarily i 
solved. The main perimeter stood firm, and 
a substantial start had been made on the air- 
drome drive, even if not exactly in the man- 
ner planned. 

Altogether, the division had reason to be 
pleased with itself. Only one aspect caused 
the command post real uneasiness: the im- 
possibility of establishing direct communica- 
tion with the group (LT 21)°" which had 
made the secondary landing to the west and 
south in an area that turned out to be a “dead 
spot” 01 for radio communication with divi- 
sion. And even this concern was relaxed 
during the evening when the landing team 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
James M. Masters, Sr., succeeded in getting 
through to Sixth Army headquarters, which 
relayed the word that his landing had been 
unopposed and that his force was in position 
to carry out its mission. 



” 1st MarDiv SAR, II, 5. 

An estimated 50 Japanese were killed during the 
day and two taken prisoner ; no wounded were found- 
(1st MarDiv SAR, II, 5.) Estimates of those killed 
in the attack on 2/7 range from 200 to 235. Con- 
tinued enemy activity after daylight made an accu- 
rate count impossible, and it was believed that the 
Japanese succeeded in carrying off many of then' 
dead subsequently. 7th Mar WD. 

‘“1st MarDiv SAR, II, 5. 

M See Chap VI. 

“ LtCol Robert Hall, comments on prelim scrip* 1 ’ 
hereinafter cited as Hall. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN 



chapter VI Seizure of the Airdrome 



ADVANCE OF THE 1ST MARINES 1 

As rain-washed daylight relieved the 
stormy dawn of 27 December (D-plus 1), 
Planes of the Fifth Air Force came over from 
New Guinea to bomb and strafe to the north- 
west of the Marine positions, and at 0730“ 
the two battalions of the 1st Marines resumed 
their drive on the airdrome. 

Once more that “damp flat” to the south 
toade a mockery of the original plan to 
a dvance on a 500-yard front. As elements on 
the left continued to bog down, Colonel 
William J. Whaling, regimental CO, called a 
halt after about a mile and reformed his en- 
tire command in column of companies on the 



1 Except as otherwise noted, the account of op- 
e, 'ations of this regiment draws mainly on 1st Alar 
Hist. This excellent and comprehensive document 
c °vers the period 15Dec42-30Apr44, and includes a 
brief over-all account of operations together with 
aiore detailed accounts by each of the three battal- 
10118 plus Regimental H&S and Weapons Companies. 

An example of discrepancy cited in previous foot- 
n °* ;e : jump-off hour given by 1st MarDiv SAR and 
Kupt.crtus is 0800, evidently derived in both cases 
b'°in D-2 Journal. Time quoted above is that re- 
ported by 3/1 which, being the lead unit, ought to be 
ln the best position to know exactly when the move- 
* >len t began. 



road. Thereafter he relied for flank security 
on a succession of small patrols which probed 
successively as far as practicable into the 
swamp, then fell back in turn on the rear of 
the column." 

In this formation, Company I led the attack 
with support of a platoon of medium tanks * 
the 1st Battalion following the 3d and 
echeloned to the left rear as far as readily 
traversable ground permitted. Combing 
dense jungle and prepared enemy positions 
in the continuing heavy rain remained a 
slow, laborious task, even though no resis- 
tance was encountered all day." Neverthe- 
less, the 2-2 and 3-3 phase lines were passed, 
and the regiment halted on the 4-4 phase 
line at 1615 to dig in a perimeter for the 
night : an advance of more than 5,000 yards 
or approximately three miles. 

Aerial observers had previously spotted 
Colonel Sumiya’s main strong point: the 



"Flank patrol system described in interview with 
Maj J. N. Rents, 4Jan51. 

* 3d Plat, Co A, 1st Tank Bn, operating General 
Shermans. 

6 Other reports describe various types of resist- 
ance, but not the units supposed to have encountered 
it. Several minor prepared road block-bench defense 
positions were found abandoned and three dual-pur- 
pose 75mm guns captured. 
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COLONEL WHALING (left) gets an intelligence report 
from Captain Hunt (center) and Lieutenant Watts 
as the 1st Marines move toward the airdrome. 



system of prepared defensive positions on 
the point of land that flanked a crescent- 
shaped beach more than 1,000 yards east of 
the airdrome (see Chapter IV). They had 
also noted increased enemy activity along a 
low kunai grass-covered ridge extending 
inland, and the phase line designated 0-0 
had been set in accordance with these ter- 
rain features. This now lay approximately 
2,500 yards in advance of the 1st Marines’ 
new perimeter, and all hands anticipated a 
hard fight the following day. However, pa- 
trols failed to discover any Japanese short 
of 0-0, and the two battalions spent a quiet 
night, lulled by the reassuring rumble of 
their own artillery’s harassing fire passing 
overhead en route to the enemy. 

Lack of resistance throughout the 27th 
indicated that the Japanese had withdrawn, 
abandoning minor prepared road-block posi- 
tions in order to concentrate their strength 
on ground most favorable to themselves. 
Since intelligence estimates of this period 
indicated that there might be two full battal- 
ions defending the airdrome area, 0 time was 
taken for adequate preparation. Marine 



0 Actually there was only one full infantry battal- 
ion (1/53) in the area, but personnel of attached 
units brought the total Japanese strength very close 
to the estimated figure. See Chap IV. 



artillery increased its rate of fire, and be- 
tween 0900 and 1000 on D-plus 2 planes of 
the Fifth Air Force came over to bomb and 
strafe actual and suspected strong points to 
the front. 

The infantry attack was not ordered until 
11 00, 7 to permit two additional platoons of 
medium tanks to be brought laboriously for- 
ward over the now badly chewed-up road 
(see below). 

The advance moved in column again, with 
Company I still in the lead, followed by Com- 
pany L and Company K in that order. The 
“damp flat” was at last giving way to firmer 
ground, and Company A consequently was 
placed inland to protect the left flanks, with 
Company C following and the rest of the 1st 
Battalion on the road behind the 3d. 

About 1200 Company I received scattered 
small-arms fire from the front, and a few 
moments later the Japanese began throwing 
75mm shells along the road, wounding a few 
Marines but failing perceptibly to slow down 
the forward movement. At 1215, however, 
leading elements came up against the first 
of the enemy prepared positions. Captain 
Carl E. Conron, Jr., CO of Company I, began 
deploying his entire unit, extending to the 
left, and brought the tanks forward to bear 
directly on the enemy emplacements. 

The Japanese strong point consisted of a 
system of mutually supporting bunkers and 
rifle trenches, well armed and adequately 
manned, supported by antitank guns and 
75mm pieces of the regimental gun type, the 
approaches obstructed with land mines and 
wire. Designed originally to defend the 
beach against an amphibious assault, they 
were not ideally sited to cope with attack 
by land, though this shortcoming had been 
partially remedied by improvisation since 
the landing two days before had indicated 
the invaders’ intentions. They enjoyed an 
added advantage in the heavy jungle lying a 
short distance inland which limited the tanks' 



’ Hour quoted by regiment and division report 
evidently meaning time order was issued. 3/1, t he 
unit actually in assault, states attack jumped off at 
1130. 
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T HE tanks protected the infantry and the infantry protected the tanks as the 1st Marines kept the airdrome 
drive going. 



field of maneuver to the comparatively nar- 
h°W area directly to their front, facing the 
flank of the Japanese position which thus 
became, in effect, a defense in depth for the 
entire extent of its east-west length : approx- 
imately 300 yards. 

While the fight was developing at the main 
Japanese strong point, Company A, advanc- 
es on the left of the 3d Battalion, debouched 
mto a large kunai grass patch some 500 yards 
mland. Here the men came under fire of an 
e, iemy force estimated at reinforced com- 
pany strength," supported by mortars and 
heavy machine guns, posted in the woods on 
'■be opposite side of the clearing. Although 
fighting from improvised positions, the 
e, ierny enjoyed excellent cover and had pre- 
pared interlocking fire lanes through the tall 
8Tass. The ensuing fire fight lasted for four 
b°urs. Although unable to advance farther 



“Identified in 1st Mar Hist, as 1st Co, 53d Infan- 
1/1 account gives hour of contact as 1145. 



themselves, the Marines easily broke up two 
Japanese frontal assaults and one attempt to 
turn their flank. 

With ammunition running low, Company 
A commenced withdrawal toward the beach 
at about 1545, covered by artillery fire and 
one of its rifle platoons. The forward ob- 
server and his party from the 11th Marines 
remained on the scene and continued to call 
down fire on the enemy position. Next morn- 
ing this was found abandoned, together with 
41 Japanese dead. Marine losses in this 
skirmish were eight dead and 16 wounded. 

How the action developed in the 3d Battal- 
ion’s zone is narrated by Company K’s com- 
manding officer : 

When 1-3-1 encountered opposition . . . they were 
extended to the left away from the road. There was 
a gap of about fifty yards from 1-3-1 to the beach. 
Lieutenant Colonel Jos P. Hankins ordered Captain 
Barry ... to fill this gap with a platoon of K Com- 
pany. While doing this Captain Barry was wounded 
and I again assumed command. . . . Up to this time 
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the battalion . . . had run up against only one bunker 
and one 75mm emplacement. I was given three 
tanks (the other two wore out of action, one with en- 
gine trouble and one with a jammed breech of its 75) 
to accomplish this mission. I put one squad of the 
Second Platoon behind each tank and deployed the 
Third Platoon to set up a skirmish line behind the 
tanks. We encountered twelve huge bunkers with a 
minimum of twenty Japs in each. The tanks would 
fire point blank into the bunkers, if the Japs stayed 
in the bunkers they were annihilated, if they escaped 
out the back entrance (actually the front as they 
were built to defend the beach) the infantry would 
swarm over the bunker and kill them with rifle fire 
and grenades. By the time we had knocked out 
twelve bunkers the Second Platoon . . . were out of 
ammunition and had been replaced by the Third 
Platoon and they too were out or down to a clip of 
ammunition per man. I called a halt and sent for 
the First Platoon. By the time the First Platoon 
arrived and ammunition was resupplied forty-five 
minutes had elapsed. We continued the attack and 
found two more bunkers but the enemy had in the 
meantime escaped." 

The enemy 75’s concentrated on the tanks, 
but as the guns were poorly emplaced they 
were quickly knocked out in turn, their crews 
either joining their friends in the bunkers or 
scuttling off into the jungle on their own. 
The singular ineffectiveness of these guns 
is difficult to explain. Actually they fired 
very few rounds. One shell exploded against 
a tank’s nose casting without penetrating, 



"Ltr Maj Hoyt C. Duncan, Jr., to CMC, 14Mar52. 




IT TOOK A LOT of work to get the roads in condition. 
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though fragmentation did some minor dam- 
age, whereupon the gun and its screaming 
crew were run down and crushed. The others 
were captured, their almost intact ammuni- 
tion stacked beside them. 

Atrocious weather conditions prevailed 
throughout the action, with heavy rain bog- 
ging down the infantry and greatly hamper- 
ing the vision of the tank crews. However, 
by 1700 the 1st Marines, less 2d Battalion, 
began digging in on a perimeter that em- 
braced the entire defense system and ex- 
tended 200 yards beyond. 

Apart from destroying the last effective 
defenses of the airdrome, this notable victory 
resulted in capture of quantities of ammuni- 
tion and weapons of many types. The 3d 
Battalion, 1st Marines, had lost only nine 
killed and 36 wounded, thanks to taking 
ample time in order to insure maximum tank- 
infantry cooperation. Subsequently they 
counted 266 dead Japanese there in an area 
less than 300 yards square. 10 

This locality was dubbed Hell’s Point at 
the time. Later the commanding general 
ordered it officially renamed Terzi Point in 
honor of Company K’s commanding officer 
who was killed in action on D-Day. 

SUPPLY AND PERIMETER PROBLEMS 

Engineers of the 17th Marines followed in 
the wake of the infantry, widening the Japa- 
nese coastal road and trying to maintain it 
in serviceable condition against the damage 
inflicted by incessant rain and the churning 
of wheeled and tracked vehicles. Seabees of 
the 3d Battalion 11 especially performed prod- 
igies in this work, but the long advance of 
the 1st Marines on D-plus 1 inevitably left 



“Figure from 1st Mar His. One witness dis- 
agrees emphatically. “I counted every dead Japan- 
ese in the area and counted only 68.” Wright. 

“Basically designated 19th Naval Construction 
Bn, but carried on the T/O then current as 3/17. On 
drive to the airdrome, B/17 provided close engineer 
support for 1st Marines while the 3d Bn followed, 
further improving the road and building the many 
bridges necessary to get heavy vehicles and tanks 
across the intersecting streams. (Interview, Cdr. T. 
A. Woods, 14Mar52, hereinafter cited as Woods; 
Col H. H. Crockett, comments on prelim script.) 



them far behind. For by now the torrential 
Monsoon downpours had flooded the numer- 
ous streams that intersected the road, play- 
ln ff havoc with the bridges 3/17 was building, 
thereby necessitating some elaborate impro- 
v *sations. ,:! By D-plus 2 (28 December) the 
Problem of getting food and ammunition for- 
ward and bringing the wounded back had 
become very acute indeed. Fortunately, the 
c apture of the fortified point late that after- 
noon opened a usable beach (designated Blue 
"each ) , making possible the forwarding of 
supplies by water in landing craft and amphi- 
bian tractors, a method which continued in 
use for several days. 

But no such expedient was possible in 
Caching those sectors of the beachhead 
Perimeter lying beyond the “damp flat.” Here 
,,n ly amtracks sufficed, and these had to beat, 
ull and cut their own routes through swamp 
‘ l, 'd jungle. The extraordinary capabilities 
°i these versatile machines had certainly not 
outered Japanese calculations regarding the 
U'vaders’ ability to maintain a beachhead in 
hat region, and the part played by the 
B v T’s during this crucial phase would be dif- 
1Cu lt to overestimate. 

Illustrative of the difficulties encountered 
tV both sides were the activities of a Japan- 
°se armed with a Nambu light machine 
kun 1 • who ensconced himself high in a huge 
,'. e ® that afforded fields of fire on both the 
lv ision command post and an amtrack 
'°ute that passed nearby. Conceivably, had 
? c hosen to sell his life dearly, he might have 
Picked off a considerable portion of the divi- 
j l0ri staff, possibly the commanding general. 
ns tead, he reserved his fire for the LVT’s, 
Peppering them liberally whenever favorable 
Pportunities presented themselves. Yet so 
1 hcult is accurate marksmanship in such 
ln gle that in two days shooting he succeeded 



f ( lL timber most readily available. Their proclivity 
j, appropriating telephone poles previously pre- 
eel by signal personnel caused frequent com- 
plaints. Warner. 

I'be Nambu combines features of light machine 
‘>nd automatic rifle and is frequently used as a 
° u ’der weapon. 



,a As 



s a matter of practicality, the Seabees utilized 



A JET OF AIR AND WATER helped the Seabees place 
bridge pilings in New Britain streams. 



in wounding only three men, none seriously. 
In view of his ineffectiveness, blasting him 
out at the risk of hitting friendly troops in 
the region was not considered worth while, 
and he was still on his lofty perch whanging 
away at the amtracks when the command 
post displaced forward on the 28th. 

This movement had as its purpose main- 
taining closer contact with the 1st Marines’ 
drive on the airdrome. It entailed a calcu- 
lated risk in that it carried the commanding 
general and his staff out beyond the main 
perimeter, necessitating the establishment of 
an exceptionally strong security guard. The 
bulk of this duty fell to the division band,'* 



M During the two nights that the CP occupied this 
second position, the bandsmen were supplemented by 
the Public Relations Section, manning what was 
probably one of the most expensive two-man security 
posts on record: two captains, a master sergeant, 

two technical sergeants and a civilian newspaper cor- 
respondent standing four-hour watches. The Japan- 
ese proclivity for shooting everybody in sight elimi- 
nated the noncombatant from the Pacific war; doc- 
tors, medical eorpsmen, civilians, even chaplains car- 
ried weapons — and used them. 
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JUNGLE HAMMOCKS were tied to whatever trees were available. This is the Division CP area during an early 
phase of the operation. 



as did most of the dirty work around the 
command post. That versatile organization, 
trained under the direction of Major Leon 
Brusiloff, had won wide acclaim and much 
good will for the division in Australia. But 
it had put its instruments aside and was cui’- 
rently doubling in Tommy guns and manning 
stretchers, thereby winning a very different 
type of acclaim. 

Meanwhile, Japanese pressure continued 
against the 7th Marines on the beachhead 
perimeter, still concentrated mainly on the 
2d Battalion, in the center. On the morning 
of D-plus 1, this unit advanced its line some 
300 yards in order to rectify the front, 
attempt to close the gaps existing on either 
flank, and obtain a more favorable defensive 
position. This movement brought it to the 
bank of a small stream, later to earn the 
dubious name of Suicide Creek, where the 
men dug in. There they withstood several 
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short, sharp thrusts on the 27th, followed by 
two major counterattacks under cover of a 
tropical storm during the dark hours of the 
next morning. Artillery accurately regis- 
tered to the front collaborated with mortar 
and small-arms fire in beating these off, and 
at dawn the enemy tide receded, having failed 
anywhere to penetrate the position. 

The attacking force was still the 2d Battal- 
ion, 53d Infantry, which General Matsuda 
had moved into the area on D-Day, reinforced 
by a miscellany of service and supporting 
elements. The complete frustration of these 
operations seems to have enabled Major 
Takabe, its commanding officer, to convince 
his chief of the futility of destroy-at-the- 
water’s edge tactics, and thereafter he kept 
to his own side of the stream. 

Here his people labored mightily at the 
construction of defensive positions : bunkers» 
trenches, rifle pits, all the field fortifications 
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i which the Japanese are so adept, 11 not 
°thering to conceal from their opponents 
'vhat they were up to. The U. S. plans called 
lor an eventual attack in this direction, but 
the division command did not want to begin 
this until the airdrome had been secured. So 
the men of 2/7 crouched immobile in their 
t°x holes, listening to the Japanese preparing 
systematically for their reception but power- 
ess to interfere, their only consolation being 
the harassing fire from the 11th Marines’ 
l05’s. 

Also on the morning of D-plus 1, the 3d 
battalion, 7th Marines was withdrawn from 
the western sector of the perimeter and 
Assembled near the division command post in 
beachhead reserve. As on the previous day, 
? few Japanese attempted to infiltrate, caus- 
J n £ the commanding general to order the unit 
hack into the line. Again he seized on an 
excuse for a dispatch to Sixth Army 10 citing 
^he “imperative” need for the division re- 
serve. To close the still existing gap of 200 
J'ards between the 2d and 3d Battalions, he 
committed Battery D, 1st Special Weapons 
battalion, serving as infantry. Thereafter 
^11 elements on the perimeter remained static 
ln their positions until the opening of the 
hext phase of the operation on 2 January 

I944. 



11 A LtCol Nomura, field fortification expert from 
Nth Area Army, was attached to Matsuda’s head- 
barters and is believed responsible for the well-plan 
ne d series of prepared positions constructed in depth 
bring this period from Suicide Creek to Aogiri 
kidge. 1st MarDiv SAJf, Annex A, 57. See Chap 
Vll. 

1,1 The above dispatch was the fourth such request 
filed by the 1st MarDiv with Sixth Army and was 
8fc nt only an hour and half after Sixth Army had 
Notified division that CT A was being sent to Glou- 
Ce ster. General Rupertus filed his first request at 
1 700 D-Day. At 0710 on D-plus 1 a second request 
"'ns sent and at 0745 a third via CTF-7G. At 0900 
°h D-plus 1 division received a message from Sixth 
^ r my that CT A would arrive at 0615 December 28. 
(1st MarDiv D-3 Journal.) Gen Krueger kept his 
"'°rd, but failure of his orders to reach the combat 
^ e am commander promptly delayed arrival until the 
■k*th. (Ltr BrigGen J. T. Selden to author, 27Jan51, 
hbeinafter cited as Selden.) 



The 12th Defense Battalion contributed its 
share to the security of the invading troops. 
Advance elements of this unit had landed on 
D-Day and had automatic weapons emplaced 
and firing 30 minutes after getting ashore 
when Japanese planes attacked. The re- 
mainder of the battalion continued to come 
ashore as additional sites became available 
for their antiaircraft facilities and coast 
defense guns. Japanese naval impotency in 
this area limited the usefulness of the latter 17 
to a little long range shelling of enemy supply 
dumps and barges attempting to enter Bor- 
gen Bay, putting an end to that traffic once 
and for all. But Japanese air attacks per- 
sisted as a minor nuisance if something less 
than a major menace. Here the battalion’s 
radar furnished many valuable warnings 
(and more false alarms) of approaching 
planes, and its antiaircraft batteries and 
searchlights put on a brave and diverting 
display whenever the enemy showed up, and 
sometimes when they did not. 

ENTER THE 5TH MARINES 

During the fighting at Hell’s Point on 28 
December, a curious misadventure befell 
Corporal Rashida Shigeto, 1st Machine Gun 
Company, 53d Infantry, Imperial Japanese 
Army. The trench in which he was endeavor- 
ing to give his life for his Emperor suddenly 
caved in, burying him helpless up to the neck. 

An astonished Marine, observing Shigeto’s 
apparently disembodied head blinking at him, 
paused to debate whether to shoot or shovel, 
which dilemma was resolved by the arrival 
of an intelligence officer who ordered the cor- 
poral disinterred and made prisoner. 

Although wounded in the shoulder and in 
considerable pain, Shigeto was willing, even 
eager to talk, especially when the barbaric 



17 As this condition became common throughout 
the Pacific, Marine defense battalions were reorgan- 
ized to omit coast defense weapons and redesignated 
artiaircraft artillery battalions, though retaining 
their original numerical designations. Thus, follow- 
ing the New Britain operation the unit under discus- 
sion became 12th AAA Bn, though retaining most of 
the same personnel. 
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CORPORAL SHIGETO literally had to be dug out of his 
position. 



Americans, instead of torturing him in the 
honorable Bushido manner, handed him a 
K-Ration and a cigarette. He painted a 
gloomy picture of his battalion’s situation, 
but he mentioned the original plan for the 
2d Battalion to reinforce the 1st, something 
that might still be accomplished; also the 
presence somewhere in the vicinity of the 
141st and 142d Regiments,"' possibly within 
striking distance. 

Since Colonel Sumiya had conducted with- 
drawals following every action to date, it 
could be presumed that a good part of his 
force remained intact. Hence, the possibility 
now presented itself of the Japanese being 
capable of appearing in the airdrome area in 
greater strength than previously estimated. 
The final drive on 29 December (D-plus 3) 
was delayed, therefore, until the newly 
arrived 5th Marines could move into position 
to augment the attack and, by a circling 
movement from the south, cut off the enemy 
retreat in that direction. 

Following cancellation of its proposed 
attack on Gasmata, Combat Team A had been 
tentatively earmarked for several more or 



m POW 104. This was misinformation, of course. 
The 142d was not even on New Britain, and the 
141st, ordered up from its positions to the south, was 
still far beyond striking distance. 



less extraneous missions, such as the seizure 
of Rooke and Long Islands in Vitiaz Strait. 
Upon receipt of General Rupertus’ dispatches 
of 26-27 December, however, these excur- 
sions were cancelled in turn and the entire 
5th Marines, Reinforced, was made available 
to the division, as requested. The 1st and 
2d Battalions, hurriedly embarked with an 
advance echelon of Regimental headquarters 
in nine APD’s at Cape Sudest, arrived off 
the Gloucester beaches early on the morning 
of the 29th. The remainder of the regiment 
and its reinforcing elements loaded aboard 
six LST’s to follow. One of the craft, how- 
ever, had difficulty retracting from the beach 
and the convoy sailed without it. Eventually 
the tardy ship, with half of the 3d Battalion 
(reinforced) aboard, made its lonesome way 
to Gloucester. 

In its repeated requests to Sixth Army for 
Combat Team A, division headquarters had 
directed that it land on Yellow Beaches 1 and 
2. By the time the APD’s containing the 
advance echelon arrived, however, Blue 
Beach had been set up as a landing area 
much closer to the regiment’s proposed zone 
of action. Division, therefoi'e, sought to 
change the landing orders as the troops dis- 
embarked, with the result that some elements 
received notice of the change while others 
did not. Confusion, aided and abetted by 
bad weather, caused portions of the 1st and 
2d Battalions to land on Yellow Beach 2, 
while the remainder of the two units with 
Colonel John T. Selden, CO of the 5th, landed 
on Blue Beach." 1 Those landing at YelloW 
Beach 2 were directed to the Blue Beach area 
where they proceeded by a combination of 
truck and foot. 



1,1 Accounts differ as to actual time of the landing. 
The 2d Battalion Record of Events gives the time of 
landing at Yellow Beach 2 as 0730, while LtCol W. H- 
Barba, CO of the 1st Battalion, agrees with Division 
SAR in sotting landing time as 0800. Col Selden es- 
timates it as between 0700 and 0800, but “closer to 
0700.” LtCol L. W. Walt, CO of the 2d Battalion, who 
landed at Blue Beach, states that his unit landed 
“from 0830 to 1030.” Above statements appear in 
correspondence with these officers early in 1961 on 
file at Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC. 




211934 0- 52 (Face p. 74) 



Shortly after his arrival at Blue Beach, 
Lionel Selden conferred with General Ru- 
Pertus, Colonel Pollock and Colonel Whaling 
a t the 1st Marines’ command post, where it 
' v as decided that the 1st should continue its 
■'Rack along the road toward the airfield 
''’hile the 5th made a wide sweep on the left 
. n k to cut off enemy withdrawal in that 
•j 1 'ection, then pressed the attack to No. 2 
‘‘••’strip through an area believed to contain 
Prepared Japanese defensive positions. 

Colonel Selden established his regimental 
c °itimand post in what had apparently been 
'* small Japanese bivouac area some distance 
s h°rt of the enemy strong point captured the 
Previous day by the 1st Marines. Then he, 
Personally, joined Lieutenant Colonel Lewis 
p ■ Walt, whose 2d Battalion moved to Hell’s 
°int and thence inland along the low kunai 
l ’dge on the 0-0 phase line where Company 
1st Marines had had its fire fight the after- 
°°n preceding. In arriving at the line of 



departure, approximately 1,200 yards 31 from 
the coastal road, 2/5 had to make its way 
through a rain forest and an unexpectedly 
deep swamp* 1 that seriously impeded prog- 
ress. 

The battalion jumped off at 1500 in column 
of companies, with Company F in assault, 
simultaneously with the attack of the 1st 
Marines along the coast road and ground 
immediately inland. It encountered no resis- 
tance, but alternating patches of jungle and 



Figure derives from the recorded coordinates of 
Col Walt’s CP at the time of the jump off. 2/5 
IlofE, 29Dec43; 11th Mar Observers Report. 

sl “The swamp which Whaling had informed me 
was only a few inches deep turned out to be anything 
but. Advancing with Walt at the head of his Bn, we 
soon . found that ii was a sizeable body of water, 
which slowed our advance considerably, the water 
varying in depth from a few inches to 4 and 5 feet, 
making it quite hard for some of the youngsters who 
were not much more than 5 feet in height.” Selden. 




ORCEMENTS moved up to keep the advance going 
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high kunai grass, ridges and streams, con- 
tinued to make progress slow and difficult. 
The expected prepared positions materialized 
but had been abandoned, leading to the belief 
that the enemy had staged total evacuation 
of the area. After combing the broken ter- 
rain thoroughly, 2/5 reached the center of 
Airstrip No. 2, the larger and more impor- 
tant, at 1925. 

At this time Major William H. Barba’s 1st 
Battalion was just struggling out of the 
swamp and jungle near the line of departure. 
The original plan called for 1/5 to follow 
2/5 in the attack, responsibility for contact 
resting with the former. The unexpected 
terrain difficulties, however, kept the plan 
from being carried out.~ Both battalions 
sent out patrols in an effort to establish con- 
tact, but a combination of darkness and 
unfamiliar territory prevented positive re- 
sults. Major Barba, therefore, set up his 
own perimeter defense where his unit stood. 

THE FIRST GETS THERE FIRST 

In the 1st Marines’ zone of action, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Walker A. Reaves’ 1st Battalion 
passed through the 3/1 and left the line of 
departure simultaneously with the forward 
movement of the 5th Marines, preceded by a 
brief artillery preparation and a spectacular 
air strike.’ 21 With Companies B and C in 
assault, 1 " the battalion, supported by tanks 
and elements of the Regimental Weapons 
Company, swept across a long narowing 
kunai patch and the jungle that flanked it on 
the left, bringing up presently in front of a 
dense stand of rain forest. Again the artil- 



’““It was nightfall before the last elements of the 
1st Battalion cleared the swamp and the rain forest. 
In other words, had the 2d Battalion waited for the 
1st Battalion to . . . get into position for a coordi- 
nated attack, it would have been nightfall before 
such an attack could have jumped off.” (Written 
statement Col W. H. Barba to HistDiv. HQMC, 24 
MarSl.) 

“ “This show of air might was a great sight to be- 
hold and added a boost to the attackers’ morale, if it 
accomplished nothing more.” Wright. 

Co C was on right, Co B echeloned to left rear. 
(LtCol N. S. Stevenson, comments on prelim script.) 
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lery was called on in preparation for the 
advance. The Japanese offered only token 
resistance by small groups of riflemen. 

While the infantry combed these woods, 
the tanks filed off along the shore road that 
flanked them on the right. After keeping 
pace for 300 or 400 yards, they debouched 
into a much larger kunai patch, beyond 
which, over slightly rising ground, lay the 
eastern end of Strip No. 2. 

Now there developed a spectacle rare in 
jungle operations: the massed panoply 
modern war, attacking over open ground i" 
plain view of all observers. The ubiquitous 
rain had ceased for the moment: sunlight 
even broke briefly through the overcast. 

The tanks wheeled left across the front 
and deployed in a widely intervaled linn 
along the edge of the kunai, where the infan- 
try, emerging from the cleared-out woods, 
formed in combat groups about them. Artil- 
lery shells rumbled overhead, to detonate 
with a reassuring roar on suspected eneni)’ 
positions to the front. Nearer at hand 
sounded the coughing bark of mortars, and 
tracer bullets from machine guns ricocheted 
crazily from the rain forest trees on the left 
of the clearing. An Army crew drove up 
in a DUKW mounting a multiple rocket 
launcher. This was a new weapon to tb fi 
Marines, who observed it with lively interest- 
To those unable to see the devastating pat- 
tern of the rockets’ burst, the “whooshing 
sound of the discharge sounded rather ricliC' 
ulous, and everybody laughed, to the con- 
siderable mortification of the crew. 



The attack formed without haste. On tb e 
left, Company A relieved Company B i° 
assault, the latter unit passing into battali 0 ’ 1 
reserve. Then, on signal, the tanks moved 
out at a footpace, blazing away with then 
75’s and machine guns to the front and ir>t° 
the flanking jungle. The infantry clustered 
protectively about them and deployed acros* 
the intervals between, the men partially hid' 
den by the coarse waist-to-shoulder-hig^ 1 
grass that impeded their progress. Tin’ 
impressiveness of this mighty military spe c ' 
tacle was jarred somewhat by the sudd eI) 
appearance of a German shepherd dog, eVi' 




°Mentary PAUSE in the Airdrome drive. 



, Gn % a Japanese deserter, who took over as 
c )0ln t” and led the advance, leaping and 
porting happily ahead of the line, to the 
usement of the troops who, sensing victory 
a fait accompli, were now in high spirits. 

Battalion reached the eastern end 
Strip No. 2 at 1755 and commenced setting 
th a ^ e ^ ens * ve perimeter at once. By then 
et , G ^ renc hing rain had begun again, accel- 
' n ? the approach of early dusk. The 3d 
the ^ a d followed the 1st, extended to 

* eft in a futile effort to maintain contact 
. the sweeping movement of the 5th 
in t lneS * ^ ow *t moved to the airdrome 
'va f) rn ’ ex ^ en ^l n & the perimeter to the west- 
t e r s °nie 500 yards beyond the strip’s cen- 
’. ^hen the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines, 
s till^ e ^ (see above), it was ordered 

a,. 0 ar ther to the west to bend the perimeter 
80u r Strip No. 1 (running roughly north- 
) all the way to the beach. 

hiaj ^ at * become of the Japanese re- 
th at ,led a m atter for speculation throughout 
ftight. The attack had received only 



ineffective random fire. A patrol from Com- 
pany C, scouring the jungle that fringed the 
beach, flushed a small group of enemy rifle- 
men and destroyed them in a brief fire fight. 
These, together with two cut-off stragglers 
killed later trying to break their way out, 
were the only Japanese actually encountered 
in the flesh. The day’s important gains had 
cost the assault battalion of the 1st Marines 
only three men wounded, one of whom subse- 
quently died. 

The one thing certain was that the air- 
drome, major objective of the entire opera- 
tion, had been secured at amazingly low cost. 
As a matter of routine the men on the new 
perimeter were alerted for counterattacks 
during the night. But none occurred. 

BEHIND THE AIRDROME 

No information gleaned from captured 
documents or prisoner of war interrogations 
casts any clear light on what Colonel Sumiya 
had on his mind that day, or even whether 
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AN AERIAL VIEW of the airdrome area, looking southeast. Strip No. 2 is in the background and Razorba^ 
Ridge is beyond it to the right. (AF Photo.) 



he was still alive at this point. 25 In view of 
subsequent events, the best guess is that the 
colonel, or whoever was then in command, 
realized the futility of attempting to defend 
open ground against armor and withdrew his 
surviving elements to the safest spot in the 
area for redeployment: probably on or near 
Razorback Hill. 20 

The name is descriptive: Razorback Hill, 
a high, narrow ridgelike formation, its steep 
slopes grass-covered, constituted the most 



conspicuous terrain feature” in the are* 1 
short of Mt. Talawe. It rose about 1,50® 
yards behind the airfield some distance 
of the 5th Marines main sweep. Patrols fro a 1 
2d Battalion had explored the lower portio 11 
of Razorback on the afternoon of the 29 th> 
where they found enemy positions, but h° 
enemy. 58 

The morning of 30 December brought 
quick disillusionment, however, to those M a ' 
rines who believed that the Japanese had 



85 No evidence has turned up to indicate that Su- 
miya played any part commensurate with his rank in 
subsequent operations, and prisoners of war dis- 
agreed as to his survival. However, some captured 
documents continued to designate the surviving ele- 
ments of the airdrome garrison the “Sumiya Butai.” 
“ATIS 754, 7: Matsuda Det Staff Telegram No. 
220 . 



ST This elevation was not conspicuous from the »**’ 
however, appearing in the photographs as a sm a 
kunai patch. For this reason it was not accurate^ 
plotted on the contour maps issued to the assa u 
troops. 

“Col L. W. Walt, comments on prelim script, hef e 
inafter cited as Walt. 
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Withdrawn altogether. 1 ' At about 0730 scat- 
tered reports sounded from the Talawe foot- 
hills, and mortar and light artillery shells 
began falling in the airdrome area. Two 
®couts sent out in an effort to locate and guide 
ln the missing 1st Battalion, 5th Marines, 
encountered 12 Japanese*' at the edge of the 
Prepared defense area which the 2d Battalion 
bad found abandoned the previous afternoon, 
a nd discreetly retired after an exchange of 
shots. 

These scouts had moved out from Com- 
pany F, 5th Marines which had remained in 
reserve near the eastern end of Strip No. 2. 
Thinking that they had met merely an out- 
post or a group of stragglers, they picked up 
that unit’s 3d Platoon, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Henry W. Stankus (brother of the 
scout lieutenant), and returned to the scene, 
there they were brought under fire near the 
top of a small grassy knoll on the edge of 
dense jungle that cloaked a ravine containing 
a small stream. Efforts to advance under 
this cover served only to disclose additional 
Japanese, while still more appeared to the 
front. Presently these swarmed out of their 
Protective emplacements and came storming 
U P the knoll, yelling and screaming in their 
° Wn inimitable manner; repulsed, they 
crawled back into their holes and commenced 
shelling the position with mortars, knee mor- 
ai ’s and a 75mm battalion field piece. 

The Marines, somewhat astonished by such 
£oings-on, called 31 for mortar and artillery 



* The following version of this action derives 
l^ainly from report by CO 2/5 to R— 3, 5th Mar, here- 
inafter cited Walt Rpt, copy appearing in 2/5 RofE. 

" Is has been supplemented and amended by com- 
ments on preliminary draft submitted to CMC by 
aj /f. \Y' stankus, Maj ./. S. Stankus and Maj J. B. 
c *^ et ! ^us herein. 

“Stankus and Kubash walked right into the Jap 
lv ouac and surprised a group of Japs who were 
JUst getting up out of the grass and dusting out 
p °nchos.” J. s. Stankus. 

PlSgt Clark Kaltenbaugh of the R-2 Section had 
j^ompanied the patrol on impulse, bringing with 
lpl an SCR G3G portable radio familiarly known as 
s Pam can.” This proved invaluable in obtaining 
T** c k support, for the platoon’s heaviest weapons, 
z °°kas, proved ineffective against bunkers of the 



support of their own. They reported that, 
according to their best estimates, the enemy 
had reoccupied the defenses in at least full 
company strength. The 2d Platoon arrived 
to reinforce the 3d, and the remainder of 
Company F moved up within supporting dis- 
tance. 

Captain John B. Doyle, Jr., company CO, 
now assumed command. He ordered the 2d 
Platoon into the jungle and across the stream 
on the left of the position in order to prevent 
encirclement. Weapons of his machine gun 
and mortar platoon were put to good use, but 
the formidability of the enemy bunker sys- 
tem indicated clearly that any substantial 
advance would require tank support. This 
was promptly requested. It was not as 
promptly forthcoming, however, and the 
Japanese took advantage of the lull to stage 
another futile banzai charge before retiring 
underground once more to fight to the death. 

By this time Lieutenant Stankus’ platoon, 
which had borne the brunt of the fighting, 
had lost about half of its effective strength.* 1 
Nevertheless, it attacked behind the first 
tank that finally arrived, while Lieutenant 
Edward S. Rust’s 2d Platoon attacked from 
the left of the knoll. Together they swept 
forward for 300 yards through a prepared 
defense in depth, methodically knocking out 
30 to 40 :H bunkers, one containing as many 
as 13 Japanese, along with their covering 
foxholes and trenches, mopping up with 
grenades and automatic weapons. 

At about 1130, the fighting ceased in this 
sector almost as abruptly as it had begun at 
0745 in the morning. No more enemy re- 
mained to the front; the fortified area had 
been completely overrun, and Company F set 



sort encountered owing’ to the failure of the shells to 
detonate in the soft earthen cover. 

“‘‘The 3d Platoon was down to about 60% effec- 
tives, while the newly arrived 2d Platoon received 
several casualties from the last enemy onslaught.” 
//. W. Stankus. 

“ Walt Rpt. Doyle revises this downward to 10 
to 15. 
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U P a defensive perimeter beyond it." Thus 
^‘ded the small unit action which came to be 
n °Wn as Nameless Hill* The Marines had 
° s t 13 killed and 19 wounded, H. W. Stankus 
Jei,1 k r among the latter. Counted Japanese 
dead exceeded 150.“" 

In point of fact, Company F was not so 
''holly unsupported during this action as the 
oregoing account might imply. The “lost” 

Battalion, 5th Marines, search for which 
ad precipitated the fight initially, moved out 
ln column of companies that 30 December 
Corning after futilely attempting to com- 
municate with the regimental command post 
and 2d Battalion, 5th Marines. It promptly 
J an into the occupied Japanese positions 
an d just as promptly lost four men killed and 

wounded. A fire fight ensued, involving 
"°mpanies A and B. The entire action cost 
le 1st Battalion six dead and 12 wounded. 
Meanwhile elements of the 3d Battalion, 
at Marines had been committed south of the 
airdrome as early as 1000. There the first to 
^° Ve out was Captain Carl E. Conron, Jr’s, 
ompany I in an effort to flank from the west 
, se Japanese to the front of the 5th Ma- 
Dnes. Jt encountered still more reoccu- 
Pied enemy positions, especially in another 
"’coded ravine. Company K went to Com- 
ply I’s assistance, and by 1400 Lieutenant 
/Monel Joseph F. Hankins, battalion CO, had 
nree companies committed across a wide 
'°nt. With the timely aid of tanks, these 
overwhelmed the enemy in their area, the 
p Ur vivors withdrawing up the ravine toward 
azorback Hill. Vigorous pursuit reached 
la t position before the badly shaken Japa- 
nese could consolidate,' 17 and the attackers’ 

Co F was relieved in this position by 1st Mar 
ctnents about 1400 and rejoined its parent regiment 

°f the airdrome. 

Prom a widely published press dispatch by a 
v ai ' n e combat correspondent, TSgt Asa Bondages, 
’’ vva s himself among the wounded. 

Doyle estimates GO to 70. 

'-onipany K’s fight up Razorback Hill was sup- 
th> 6< 1Tlac h' ne gun fire from 1/5’s Company A, 
e guns firing on the retreating Japanese as they 
^ a de their way up the hill. (Maj Richard Nellson, 

1 'tten statement to Historical Division, HQMC, 17 
a Pr5l.) 



im])etus carried them to the summit, thereby 
capturing a key terrain feature upon which 
a new and greatly extended perimeter could 
be oriented. 8 * This valuable acquisition had 
cost the battalion only one killed and four 
wounded. 

By 1800 enemy resistance had deteriorated 
into random sniper fire. In the new enlarged 
perimeter 1/5 went into position between 3d 
Battalion, 1st Marines and 2d Battalion, 5th, 
which had now pushed well forward of Strip 
No. 1. Whatever doubt might have existed 
regarding security of the airdrome vanished 
now. Their prepared defenses overrun, most 
of their weapons and ammunition captured 
or destroyed, such Japanese as survived in 
this area could offer no more than empty ges- 
tures. And following the actions of 30 
December, they did not even gesture. 

GREEN BEACH 

As has been noted in passing, an element 
of the division had effected a secondary land- 
ing according to plan on Green Beach, be- 
tween the native villages of Tauali and 
Sumer u, some miles to the southwest of the 
airdrome. There, being in a radio dead spot, 
the commanding officer had been unable to 
establish direct communication with the divi- 
sion CP throughout D-Day, though able to 
relay indirect reports by radio via Sixth 
Army that night. 

According to terminology then in use, this 
force was designated Landing Team 21 (2d 
Battalion, 1st Marines, Reinforced), coded 
STONEFACE Group,™ commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James M. Masters, Sr. Its 
mission was a limited one: to cut the main 
coastal track, here skirting the western foot 
of Mt. Talawe, in order to prevent southward 
withdrawal of the airdrome garrison or its 
reinforcement by enemy elements known to 



“ “I arrived on the top of Razor Back with artil- 
lery FO Team at about 1700 and was able to bring 
some fire to bear on the retreating Japanese." LtCol 
G. E. Bowdoin, comments on prelim script, herein- 
after cited as Bowdoin. 

* For details of composition of STONEFACE 
Group, see Appendix VII. 
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be to the east and south ; by intensive patrol- 
ling to discover and control important sub- 
sidiary trails ; to create a diversion ; and, of 
course, to destroy any Japanese encountered 
in the region. 

In many respects the initial phases of the 
Green Beach landing might be compared to 
those on the Yellow Beaches, scaled down to 
miniature dimensions. LT 21 carried 20 days 
rations and six units of fire, embarked in 
five LCI’s, 12 LCT’s and 14 LCM’s. This 
rather less than imposing flotilla proceeded 
apart from the main convoy from Finsch- 
hafen through Dampier Strait, escorted by 
two destroyers and two patrol craft, arriving 
off Tauali shortly after dawn on 26 Decem- 
ber." 

At 0730 the escort vessels opened a pre- 
landing bombardment that lasted 10 to 15 
minutes, following which planes from Fifth 
Air Force strafed the area in advance of the 
approaching landing craft. The leading 
assault wave, with Companies E and F in 
line (left to right), hit the beach" without 
encountering any opposition en route or 
ashore. Moving expeditiously, the landing 
team had a beachhead established by 0835, 
and by 1000 had secured all objectives on the 
proposed perimeter line. 

As described in one official report : 

The terrain along this part of the west coast of 
New Britain is quite rugged rising precipitously 
from the shore line to the peaks of Mt. Talawe, 6,600 
feet in height. Steep ravines descend to the sea with 
frequent small streams along the coast line. The 
main North and South track follows the coast line 
but a network of native trails exists throughout the 
area. The beachhead line selected for defense was 
about 1,200 yards in length and ran generally along 
a ridge line covering approaches to the beach and in- 
tercepting the coastal track.' 5 

An overlay drawn at the time shows a 
maximum depth of approximately 500 yards 



1st MarDiv SAR, II, 1. Except as otherwise 
cited, the following account derives from this source, 
plus 1st Mar Hist. 

" This was the more northerly of the two beaches 
scouted by Lts Bradbeer and Fournier on 21 Decem- 
ber as described in Chap III. (IstMarDiv Recon 
Patrols G-2 Reports; 1st MarDiv SAR, Annex A.) 

42 1st MarDiv SAR, II, II, 1, 2. 



achieved by a narrow salient driven inland 
along a gorge near the perimeter’s northern 
extremity. (See Map # 12.) Defensive p°- 
sitions had been thoroughly dug in and wired 
and motars emplaced well before evening. 

But if the Marines encountered no Japa- 
nese in the flesh, they discovered plenty of 
evidence of the enemy’s recent presence: 
unoccupied beach positions, facing seaward, 
contained abandoned rifles, ammunition) 
packs and supplies. Guessing that the sup- 
posed defenders had taken to the hills in face 
of the bombardment, Colonel Masters ordered 
patrols out in all directions in an effort to 
locate them. But the only contact made that 
day was with a small group “about 1,000 
yards north of the beachhead near the village 
of Sumeru,” “ where a brief fire fight ensued. 

Intensive patrolling during the next three 
days failed to locate any formidable Japa- 
nese concentrations but turned up increasing 
evidence that the enemy was still active in 
the area and evidently up to something. A 
patrol operating to the southward made con- 
tact on 27 December and again on the 28 th, 
both times engaging in fire fights. On the 
latter date, two Japanese were surprised and 
killed on high ground to the east. An investi- 
gating patrol discovered both to be officers, 
equipped with maps and binoculars and evi- 
dently engaged in reconnoitering the posi- 
tion." Accordingly the troops were alerted 
for an early attack. 

All three rifle companies now manned the 
perimeter: Company E on the left holding 
the northern face of the deepest inland 
salient. Company G in the center holding the 
nose and southern face of the salient, and 
Company F on the right. Battery H 11$ 
Marines, unable to emplace its 75mm pack 
howitzers satisfactorily in the rugged, jun- 
gled terrain, had been reorganized as three 
platoons of infantry, one posted in mobil e 



'"Ibid. Location given is puzzling, as overlap 
shows Sumeru a scant 100 yards beyond north 
of perimeter across a small stream. 1st Mar H lS 
makes no mention of this incident. 

" Maj T. R. Galysh, comments on preliminary 
script, hereinafter cited as Galysh. 
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Ie serve behind each front line rifle com- 
pany." 

an effort to establish communication 
sv ith the division command post, a detail with 
tl r adio jeep boarded an LCM and moved 
llQ rthward by sea, but was driven off by 
artillery or mortar fire from Dorf Point 
otore being able to complete its mission, 
‘‘ter, however, LT 21 headquarters dis- 
covered it possible to get through direct 
JPly by posting the LCM some 200 yards 
shore, and communications operated on a 
C W ^ this m othod thenceforth. 10 

Whatever they were up to, the Japanese 
^oatinued to manifest an almost incongruous 
sun securit y consciousness. On the 28th 
U hree-man Marine patrol operating in front 
Company E’s sector discovered two of the 

f nemy fast asleep, but almost simultaneously 
obs< 



erved the approach of a patrol estimated 
about 40 men. The Marines fired into 
0 . groups and retired hurriedly toward 



eir ow n lines, only to stumble a few 
°nients later on an entire Japanese platoon 
cacefully sleeping beside the trail. Again 
I hred before resuming their withdrawal, 
°? ln £ one man but killing four of the enemy 
0 Were found later buried on the scene. 
* lc the following morning another patrol 
. ,lc ountered a group of 24 Japanese south of 
a Uali who, though more or less awake, were 



adva 



oth er 



ncing with rifles slung and no point or 



security measures. In the ensuing 



u ‘ ; > the Marines killed three and doubtless 

funded many others with no loss to them- 
selve s . 

c ^ as fi proved the last actual contact 
i , ‘ .during 29 December, the day when the 
jo^ainder the 1st Marines and two battal- 
to n,°^ were closing on the airdrome, 

u he northeast. However, a growing vol- 
p ? small-arms fire into the Green Beach 
| 0 ^’ aie ^ er indicated that the Japanese at 
‘ 1 were beginning to overcome their 
^wisness, and no one was much surprised 
0 j> fie attack that developed during the hours 
( arkness the following morning. 

It/i, ll1 ' Maj Galysh, then captain, commanded 
11 at this 



'Hall 



This engagement went down in the records 
as the Battle of Coffin Corner. It began at 
0155 on 30 December under cover of the 
pitch blackness of one of the heavy tropical 
rainstorms characteristic of that region and 
season. By means of excellent reconnais- 
sance, the Japanese had discovered the one 
practicable approach to the defensive posi- 
tions, and one which permitted employment, 
of their favorite tactic: concentration of 
force in order to exert maximum pressure 
against a narrow sector, in this case the nose 
of the salient in Company G’s zone of action. 
As one participant describes the situation: 

The perimeter defense was located on top of steep 
ridges, the approaches to which were almost perpen- 
dicular. But at Coffin Corner, a natural causeway 
connected the defended ridges with the opposing 
ridges and the defense line at that particular locution 
came to a point and eonset)uently the defense was 
handicapped since a rounded front could not be pre- 
sented." 

The Japanese supported their assault with 
mortar, machine-gun and small-arms fire, 
and the Marines replied in kind, at one stage 
calling down mortar fire 15 yards in advance 
of the wire. The fighting, though limited in 
scope, developed to great intensity, the sheer 
impetus of the enemy’s second attack carry- 
ing one machine-gun position. Lieutenant 
Jim G. Paulos led elements of Company G in 
a savage counterattack that ousted the intru- 
ders, supported by Lieutenant James R. 
Mallon’s improvised platoon of H/ll, which 
remained to help man the casualty-depleted 
line. 

Conspicuous throughout the fighting was 
Gunnery Sergeant Guiseppe Guilano, Jr., of 
Company H, who hurried about the contact 
area supplying mobile fire power where most 
needed by means of a light machine gun 
cradled in his arms and fired from the hip. 
This gave rise to a possibly apocryphal story 
which cannot be documented but which many 
men on the scene will swear is true. Sensing 
his value, Marines began calling for Guliano 



" Galysh. 

"“The following morning I saw Guilano’s arms 
taped up as a result of burns received while carrying 
a hot machine gun around.” Ibid. 
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COFFIN CORNER after the battle. (Army Photo.) 



by name whenever the pressure became par- 
ticularly heavy. The imitative Japanese, 
hearing this somewhat exotic name shouted 
above the din of battle, apparently concluded 
that they had discovered a new rallying cry, 
a sort of American equivalent of “banzai!” 
Perhaps in an effort to deceive their oppon- 
ents, or perhaps just for the hell of it, they 
began prefacing each new assault by scream- 
ing at the top of their lungs, “Guilano! Gui- 
lano!” thereby bringing the sergeant on the 
double to the precise point most threatened 
at the moment without the Marines having to 
waste their breath. 40 



10 “[Guilano] fired for about ten minutes until I 
pulled him down — he was a perfect target and I 
needed him . . . [Japs] made four attacks. They 
were in our front position in the second.” (Lt J. J. 
Paulos, comments on prelim script.) 



The volume of enemy fire commenced 
slacken with the approach of dawn, and W 
0700 it had ceased altogether. Patrols se 11 
out to mop up any remnants counted 89 de* 1 ^ 
Japanese in and in front of the lines, six 
them officers, and brought in five prisor> elS ' 
Marine losses were six killed, including ° I,e 
warrant officer, and 17 wounded. ^ 

Who were these particular Japanese, 
how many did they number? Probably 11 
definite answers will ever be forthcoim 11 *’' 
Interrogation of the prisoners led to id eIlt ' 
fication of elements of the 3d and 4th C olfl 
panies, 1st Battalion, 53d Infantry. A 
nese probationary officer who surrender^ 
voluntarily a little later estimated the t° ^ 
number of attackers as a mere 116 me n> 
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section of Tsurubu Sector Unit (14th Artil- 
lery and 2 Infantry companies) under 1st 
Lt. Takeda (provisional force formed from 
Infantry Gun Unit and 1 artillery battery) is 
attacking the enemy at Tawale [sic] from 
the area along the Aipati — Laut Road.” 

The two infantry companies referred to 
would be the 3d and 4th of the 53d Regiment 
as identified above, but neither could have 
been there in its entirety as another source “ 
definitely places portions of both as fighting 
in the vicinity of Razorback Hill (called by 
the Japanese Eboshi Yama) on the same day. 
Presence of elements of the 14th Field 



POW no. 



supply in all sorts of terrain. 
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Artillery, also part of the “Tsurubu [air- 
drome] Sector Unit,” might be borne out by 
the shelling subsequently received by the 
Green Beach position. 

If the Japanese attacking force did indeed 
form along the Aipati — Laut road, this would 
indicate either that the elements from the 
airdrome had by-passed the Green Beach 
perimeter successfully despite all precau- 
tions, or that those occupying the Tauali — 
Sumeru area had fled southward in the first 
place in face of the invasion. 1 "' In any event, 
such Japanese as survived the Coffin Corner 
fight clearly had access to the main east-west 
trail, and no doubt most of them withdrew 
at leisure to rejoin the vestigial remnants of 
the “Sumiya Butai” and play their part in 
the ensuing operations to the eastward (see 
Chapter VII, footnote 64). 

The rest of the Green Beach story can be 
told quite simply. The Japanese made no 
further major efforts against the perimeter. 
On 31 December they maneuvered a field 
piece into position two or three thousand 
yards away and shelled the beachhead with 
singular inaccuracy, most of the rounds land- 
ing several hundred yards out in the sea. 
This caused Colonel Masters to order Battery 
H, 11th Marines, to get its howitzers into 
action with all dispatch. By means of block 
and tackle and much back-breaking labor, 
this unit hauled its 75’s up an incline of 
almost clifflike steepness and emplaced them 
on the small plateau above. Counterbattery 
fire silenced the enemy piece the following 
day, and thereafter H/ll fired support mis- 
sions for patrols operating beyond the perim- 
eter. 

Patrols continued to effect minor contacts 
throughout the ensuing week. On one or two 
occasions natives were seen in company with 
the Japanese, leading to the suspicion that 
they were aiding the enemy. Thus, when a 
patrol encountered opposition in the village 
of Laut, on the main inland trail, the place 



M Belief prevailed among 1 the Marines at the time 
that the enemy force was that assigned to man the 
prepared beach defenses in the first place but had 
been caught absent on other business by the landing; 
hence, was forced to attack in order to carry out its 
original mission. Galysh. 



was first shelled, then burned to the ground 
an unfortunate incident since the suspicion* 
later proved unfounded, at least on any con- 
siderable scale. 



This affair took place on 7 January, and 
that night a small group of Japanese opened 
fire on the perimeter in Company F’s sectoi\ 
without important results. These proved the 
last contacts made by LT 21 which, its bask 
mission completed, began loading gear and 
supplies preparatory to evacuation to join 
the rest of the division. 

First physical contact between LT 21 and 
the main body took place 2 January when i 
Company E, 5th Marines, led by Major C. R- 
Baker, met a patrol from the STONEFACE 
Group at Dorf Point. The 2/5 patrol, acting 
under orders to communicate with Colonel 
Masters, proceeded to the LT 21 perimeter 
where it spent the night, returning to the , 
airfield area the next day. 



Patrol activity continued through the 
Green Beach occupation, but efforts to locate 
and explore the main inland trails proved not 
wholly sucessful. In such dense jungle, this 
was necessarily a groping, fumbling bus 1 ' 
ness, and LT 21 learned early what the rest 
of the division was to experience on a much 
broader scale. For the natives’ custom oi 
abandoning garden patches for new ones 
the soil played out led to a plethora of trail® 
running off in all directions, most of then 1 
coming to a dead end in weed-grown deal' 

ings, each of which had to be reconnoitered 

painstakingly in turn before its value could 
be determined. Thus the Japanese, forearmed 
with this knowledge, could keep ahead 
their pursuers almost at will. 



Heavy seas whipped up by the monsoon 
winds hampered evacuation by water of th e 
wounded and heavy equipment. However 
this was completed on 11 January, and th e 
remainder of LT 21 set out on foot for th e 
airdrome area on that date. After spending 
a rainy night in a kunai patch near the nil' 
drome, the long absent battalion rejoined it® 
parent command, going into position on th e 
inland side of the airfield on the 13th. 

The value of the Green Beach operation 
difficult to appraise, since the Japanese nev^ 
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its mission to a test. Possibly their 
nowledge of the mere presence of LT 21 
eterred them from attempting to reinforce 
■Je airdrome from the south, but a study 
captured Japanese documents indicates 
. I General Matsuda had no such idea in 
but instead ordered the 141st Infantry 
' f ect to the Natamo area on the very day 
0 the U. S. landing. Nor did this road block 
° n the coastal track greatly hamper success- 
, u withdrawal of the survivors of the air- 
r °me garrison, because of the shorter, if 
tn ° re difficult, trail that skirted the east 
Ia ther than west shoulder of Mt. Talawe, of 
hich U. S. intelligence knew nothing. 

In the final analysis, the men of LT 21 did 
Precisely what was required of them, effi- 
ciently and without fuss or wasted energy. 

n d, like so many of those multiple-pronged 
^rations for which General MacArthur’s 
a nners seemed to have a penchant, the 
reen Beach operation looked fine on paper. 

“Happy new year” 

With the airdrome secured and a strong 
efensive perimeter established a safe dis- 
^ice beyond it, General Rupertus raised the 

• S. flag on an improvised staff above the 
d m strip with simple ceremonies on 31 

r ^ftiber. Then, with justifiable pride, he 
a dioed Commanding General, Sixth Army : 

First Marine Division presents to you as an early 
Ce Cw ^ ear gift the complete airdome of Cape Glou- 
0 j er ' Situation well in hand due to fighting spirit 
troops, the usual Marine luck and the help of God 

• • kupertus grinning to Krueger.” 

had been accomplished more quickly 
c * at smaller cost than anyone would have 
lG d to predict in advance, and the bou- 
a ets fl ew thick and fast. General Krueger 
Pressed himself as “delighted.’ At his 
eri V , ariCe headquarters at Port Moresby Gen- 
ele* ^ oug ^ as MacArthur, in somewhat more 
th San ^ l an £uage, presented the airdrome to 
e People of the United States with his com- 
ments and sent Rupertus the following 
ais Patch: 

Ce * extc *'d my heartiest congratulations to your oflfi- 
^^ aad me n. I am filled with pride and gratitude 

* lst MarDiv SAR, II, 13. 




THE FLAG was raised over the airdrome on 31 De- 
cember 1943 against a backdrop of rain. 



by their resourceful determination in capturing Cape 
Gloucester. Your gallant Division has maintained 
the immortal record of the Marine Corps and covered 
itself with glory. “ 

However, when the Marines took the time 
to evaluate what they had gained, they found 
less cause for exuberance. The airdrome was 
in wretched condition, deeply and profusely 
cratered from the incessant bombing and 
shelling, and littered with the remains of 16 
wrecked Japanese planes.“ Strip No. 1, the 



“D-3 Journal, 31Dcc43, 2. 

“The planes included 3 NICKS, a type of 2-place 
fighter which had never before been captured; 3 
SONIA dive bombers; 2 BETTY medium bombers; 1 
HELEN medium bomber; 1 VAL dive bomber; 1 
HAMP fighter; 2 NELL medium bombers, and 3 
OSCAR fighters. A 17th plane, well hidden in the 
jungle’s edge, escaped damage and was captured in 
operational condition. This was a new and superior 
type of fighter known as a TONY, the first such to 
be taken and hence of great intelligence value. Ow- 
ing to the unserviceable condition of the strips, it 
could not be flown out and was disassembled for 
shipment. 
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prewar commercial landing field, had been 
abandoned to all practical purposes to tall 
kunai grass. 

Personnel of the Army’s 1913th Aviation 
Engineer Battalion began work on the field 
on 3 January and on the 13th were aug- 
mented by the 864th Aviation Engineer 
Battalion. Using excellent heavy engineer- 
ing equipment, they started scraping and 
filling the more promising Strip No. 2, but 
their early efforts succeeded only in churn- 
ing up a sea of mud under the incessant tor- 
rential rains. The more they scraped, the 
deeper the level of the strip sank, until it 
began to assume the aspect of a man-made 
valley. 

The aviation engineers worked energet- 
ically in shifts on a 24-hour schedule, but 
progress was discouraging." The Japanese 
did nothing to help. They still possessed 
planes on several operational airfields within 
range, and these came over almost nightly in 
all but the very worst weather to bomb the 
captured area. They never attacked in great 
strength, and the damage and casualties they 
inflicted were comparatively minor. But sig- 



" Early in January amphibian tractors were used 
to crush the kunai grass on Strip No. 1 sufficiently to 
permit operation of the commanding general’s light 
Beechcraft and the division’s little Cub observation 
planes. 



nal of Condition Red necessitated a complete 
blackout and the knocking-off of all work’ 
And often the alert sounded as many as fi' ,e 
or six times in a single night. M 

Thus, the happy day when the field would 
become operational still lay in the remote 
future when the Japanese ushered in the 
critical year 1944 with still another air raid' 
and the AA gunners of the 12th Defense 
Battalion responded with an elegant display 
of fireworks. Meanwhile, the bombs fell a"d 
the rain fell and the shell-shattered trees fell- 
alike on the just and the unjust. The ci villa’ 1 
press correspondents who had accompanied 
the expedition gratefully poured the watei 
out of their typewriters and caught the fii’ s * 
available LST for more hospitable shores. 

But in the region of the old Yellow Beach 
perimeter, Marines and Japanese gathered 
their strength for the new and most bittei 
phase of the fighting both knew to be coming 



“ Elaborate plans of the av.iation engineers aP‘ 
peared unrealistic in view of local conditions. Off el 
of the Seabees (3/17) to contribute their know-ho" 
to the enterprise was declined. Woods. The field di‘ 
not become serviceable until the arrival of steel uud' 
ting and discovery of a rich deposit of red volcan^ 
scoria that proved excellent surfacing material. * 
did not become fully operational until shortly bef° ltJ 
the Japanese evacuated their air strength from 
haul, and played no important part in the operatic 11 ' 




c| wter VII Drive To the Southeast 



fHE ADC COMMAND GROUP 



brigadier General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
1 •> Assistant Division Commander, had 
glided on the morning of D-Day and spent 
e first two days ashore at the division com- 
and post. However, when the latter dis- 
^ aced forward on 28 December in the wake 
the 1st Marines drive on the airdrome, 
J"eral Shepherd and his staff moved to- 
ard the shore and set up their own com- 
and post a short distance inland between 
e Yellow Beaches. 1 There, on the next 
ay. the ADC was assigned the following 
■ssion by the Commanding General: 



and ° * Uo * ;ect: the Backhander Task Force Beachhead 
be Coor d*nate shore party activities within the 
r " Cac * are a ; coincident therewith to conduct op- 
bg 8 1 ° ris to the Southeast in order to extend the 
ae head perimeter and clear the enemy from the 
i0l 'tren Bay area.* 



s s hort, General Shepherd assumed a 
th 1 ' 11 ? ( ^ e P en d en t command, necessitated by 
for W * c ^ e dispersal of 1st Marine Division 
a]l( j Cos as a result of seizure of the airdrome 
a en Sagement on two separate fronts sep- 
** by five to six miles of road kept 
3 e only by herculean efforts. Because 



ADc_2 Journal, hereinafter cited as ADC-2. 
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all of the various ramifications of planning 
had contemplated some such division of re- 
sponsibilities, the general and his staff were 
especially well prepared for the function 
which now devolved upon them. 

For implementation of this double-bar- 
relled mission, two major components passed 
under ADC control. First, was the Shore 
Party operating on the Yellow Beaches, con- 
sisting of the 2d Battalion, 17th Marines 
(pioneers) plus C/17, supplemented by a 
recently arrived replacement draft, and ele- 
ments of the 1st Motor Transport Battalion 
and 1st Service Battalion. For assault 
troops, General Shepherd had Combat Team 
C (7th Marines, reinforced), still in position 
on the old perimeter line, to which was 
added Landing Team 35 (3d Battalion, 5th 
Marines, reinforced). This unit arrived in 
two echelons on 30 and 31 December and was 
designated group reserve. It moved initially 
into position behind the 2d Battalion, 7th 
Marines and sent some elements forward 
to reinforce that depleted unit, which it 
shortly relieved. 

Final composition of the ADC Command 
Group at the time it assumed the offensive 
was as follows: 
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Attack Group 
7th Mar (less 2d Bn) 

Attached: 

3d Bn, 5th Mar 
Co C 1st Amph Trac Bn 
3d Plat Ord Co 1st Serv Bn 
Det H&S Co 1st Serv Bn 

Artillery Group 



Shore Parly Group 
2d Bn 17th Mar 
Co C 17th Mar 
Co C 1st MT Bn 
Co C 1st Med Bn 
Co E 1st Med Bn 
Det 1st Serv Bn 
Det 1st Signal Co 
Group Reserve 



1st Bn 11th Mar 2d Bn 7th Mar 

4th Bn 11th Mar Btry D 1st Spl Wpn Bn 

Det H&S Btry 11th Mar One (1) Plat Co C 1st Tk Bn 



The basic tactical situation was essentially 
clear and simple. By now the ineffectual 
nature of the Japanese defense of the air- 
drome had convinced the Marine command 
that General Matsuda had retained his 



major strength in the Borgen Bay area 
without attempting to support Colonel 
Sumiya. Obviously, this force must be de- 
stroyed or driven off before the advantages 
gained could be fully exploited. But its exact 
composition and disposition remained unde- 
termined in light of such specific informa- 
tion as has been obtained up to this time. 

Only one major combat unit had been defi- 
nitely identified in this area: 2d Battalion, 
53d Infantry, with which 2/7 had been in 
contact since the night of D-Day. Advance 
intelligence indicated a sizable conglomera- 
tion of miscellaneous units under Matsuda’s 
command, but the Japanese proclivity for 
retaining unit designations for detachments 




COMMAND CONFERENCE during the drive to the southeast, 
onel Luckey and Colonel Fi-isbie. 



Left to right are General Shepherd, Lieutenant Col 
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°f varying size provided no reliable rule of 
thumb for calculating total numbers. A 
Ca Ptured dispatch indicated that at least one 
battalion of the 141st Infantry (2/141) could 
expected in the area by 1 January, and 
Marine intelligence officers did not under- 
es timate the enemy’s capacity for further 
reinforcement.’ In fact, they rather over- 
e stiniated this, largely on the strength of 
Corporal Shigeto’s statement that the 142d 
hvfantry, a regiment heretofore not reck- 
°ned with, was somewhei’e in the vicinity." 



The terrain over which the attack must 
move remained equally a mystery. The most 
prominent feature — indeed, the only one of 
£lr *y real prominence — was Hill 660, lying 
c l°se to the shore of Borgen Bay some 2,000 
jmrds almost due south of Target Hill. Be- 
'veen the two, a lower, narrower ridge, 
es ignated Hill 150, lay athwart the left 
Rector of the line of advance. Two sizable 
Ur >ai patches occurred farther inland (west- 
ward), but otherwise dense vegetation 
J urred the contours and masked such fea- 
ures as swamps, streams, trails, troop con- 
^atrations and command posts, including 
a tsuda’s own brigade headquarters, which 
Prisoners spoke of vaguely as being located 

? n rising ground several miles in from the 
bay. 

t,^b u s, the Marines remained as much in 
e dark as rain forest jungle and atrocious 
father could render them on New Year’s 
ay when General Shepherd issued his first 
. er for the attack, tentatively setting the 
a mp- 0 ff time at 0800 the following 

Corning. 0 



C ° L °NEL KATAYAMA GUESSES WRONG 

adv^ 6 l * apanese P oss essed a tremendous 
antage in their greater familiarity with 



Weekly Report No. 1. This document also 
H . ca,>ture d ration statement indicating that a 
l) 0( . 5,374 troops drew on the Natamo supply de- 

H, ati ° n ?Dec43, but did not attempt to estimate how 
i p ^hese were actually in the immediate area. 

6 No. 104, previously cited in Chap VI. 

ADc Group Opn Or No. 1-44. 



the terrain ; otherwise, the same factors that 
obscured the opponents’ strength and inten- 
tions from one another operated against 
them to an even greater extent than against 
the Marines, owing to their rudimentary 
intelligence facilities and primitive methods. 
As long as they remained strictly on the 
defensive, this disadvantage was minimized, 
and during the later stages, when the cam- 
paign developed into a sort of gigantic game 
of hide-and-go-seek, it lost any importance 
whatever. But it had led General Matsuda 
into some curious aberrations during the days 
immediately following the landing, and these 
carried over into the opening moves of the 
phase under discussion here.” 

Immediately upon receipt of his superior’s 
orders of 26 December/ Colonel Kenshiro 
Katayama, commanding officer of the 141st 
Infantry, issued explicit orders of his own 
for the movement of the remaining elements 
of his command to the Natamo area.* This 
done, the energetic colonel set out at once 
from Nigol with his staff and a small security 
guard over the trans-island Government 
Trail, reporting to Matsuda at Egaroppu” on 
the 30th. The next day, presumably fol- 
lowing a serious conference with the general 
and the 65th Brigade staff, he moved for- 



“ The reader is reminded that this monograph is 
written with the perspective of years, after study of 
material pertaining to each side of which the other 
side was in total ignorance at time of the actions de- 
scribed. 

7 Although Col Katayama set his organization in 
motion immediately upon receipt of the 26Dec order, 
Matsuda on 27Dec issued two more separate orders 
directing Katayama to join him in person at once. 
In addition, Matsuda filed an order with the IJA 17th 
Div, Eighth Area Army and Fourth Air Army in- 
forming them of what he had in mind. ATIS 721, 
2 & 5; ATIS 754, 7. 

"ATIS 721, 2. Orders issued at this time provided 
for leaving skeletonized garrisons at the strong 
points of Nigol, Aisega and Cape Bushing, but sub- 
sequently even these were ordered up to the scene of 
the fighting. 

" This was the place that appeared on U. S. maps 
as Nakarop, though the Marines were unaware of 
the fact at this time. See discussion of place names 
in Appendix III. 
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ward to Magairapua, where he set up his 
own command post and assumed command 
of all the Japanese combat troops in the 
Natamo (Borgen Bay) zone of action. 

Just why Matsuda, a major general, chose 
to pass over full responsibility for a com- 
mand of such size does not appear on the 
record.' 0 As pointed out pi'eviously, he was 
essentially a transportation expert rather 
than a combat leader, and quite possibly his 
dismal bungling to date convinced him of 
his own ineptitude. In any event, Katayama 
issued the tactical orders from this point 
onward, leading to the most stubborn and 
bloody fighting the operation produced, and 
which might have been even worse for the 
Marines had not Matsuda passed along his 
faulty intelligence as well, thereby causing 
the colonel to open this phase of the cam- 
paign with a costly blunder. 

The over-all command the colonel desig- 
nated after himself: Katayama Butai 

(Group)." Under this were three main 
smaller units, each based on an infantry 
battalion strongly reinforced with miscel- 
laneous elements fighting as infantry 12 and 
named after the battalion commander: 
Takabe Shitai (2/53 — Major Shinichi Ta- 
kabe), which was already on the scene; 
Mukai Shitai (2/141 — Captain Toyoji Mu- 
kai), which reached Magairapua from Aisega 
on 1 January; and Tatsumi Shitai (newly 
formed 3/141 — Major Asaschichi Tatsumi) 
which at this stage was still en route from 



Months later the 1st MarDiv encountered a simi- 
lar Japanese command situation at Peleliu, where U. 
S. officers were not even aware of a major general’s 
presence on the island until the operation was vir- 
tually over. 

11 Evidently a tactical on-the-scene designation, as 
the 65th Brigade, as such, continued to be referred to 
as the Matsuda Butai in 17th Division orders. 

‘“Members of a number of units were identified 
among the infantry in the subsequent fighting: ar- 

tillerymen who had lost their guns, shipping engi- 
neers without ships, etc. However, the extent to 
which the battalions were thus reinforced is nowhere 
clear. 



Nigol and Cape Bushing.' 2 Such of the 
Sumiya Butai as had survived the airdrome 
action retained its corporate identity, but 
was operating behind Mt. Talawe on the 
western approaches to 65th Brigade head- 
quarters and apparently did not come under 
Katayama’s orders at this time. (See Chap- 
ter VIII.) 

Newly arrived on the scene, Colonel Kata- 
yama perforce accepted the 65th Brigade 
Staff’s estimate of the invaders’ strength: 
that curious 2,500 figure which kept crop- 
ping up in Japanese documents throughout 
the first week of the operation, even as 
arrival of additional troops brought Ameri- 
can strength to nearly ten times that num- 
ber. On this basis, he determined to assume 
the offensive in force, a plan in which he 
persisted even after the sudden, violent 
coming-to-life of the hitherto quiescent in- 
land sector of the Marine perimeter on 2 
January might have awakened him to the 
true situation. 

As initial objective, he decided on the 
recapture of Target Hill (Sankokuyama). 
both for its value as an observation post and 
to clear the way for anchoring his right flank 
in a favorable position on the shore. This 
mission he assigned to the Mukai Group, 
spearheaded by 1st Lieutenant Shinichi 
Abe’s 11 5th Company, 141st. Simultaneously- 
Major Takabe was to hurl his group in # 
strong attack against the Marine perimeter 
on the low ground a short distance to the 
west in order to confuse the Americans and 
prevent reinforcement of the hill which, 
because of its narrowness and open nature, 
was lightly held. Date of the assault wa 3 
set originally for shortly before dawn of 
2 January, later postponed until the 3d to 



13 An example of the .Japanese proclivity for mak' 

ing the simple complicated: one company of 3/U' 

had accompanied that regiment’s 1st Battalion 
Arawe, while one 1st Battalion company and part 0 
another were attached to Tatsumi’s group during *h e 
Borgen Bay fighting. 

14 Lt Abe has been described as one of the bes* 
liked and most capable company officers in the 
Brigade, and his subsequent death as a severe loss 
the Mukai Group. POW 191. 
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^l»\v more time to rest the newly arrived 
u ttalion and to coordinate preparatory 
fi res. 

For this was to be no haphazard affair, 
c °oked up on the spur of the moment, as 
°cuments brought along by the commander 
^fid others made clear. Orders were issued 
111 elaborate detail, and unit commanders 
Corresponded at length to insure the utmost 
1,1 c °operation from all the artillery, mortars 
a,1 d automatic cannon in the area." Under 
c °Ver of darkness, assault troops and engi- 
fioers hacked steps into the steep lower 
8 °Pes of the hill to facilitate scaling. 

•A-t this time Target Hill lay in the 1st 

r ATIS 719, 2. 



Battalion, 7th Marines’ zone of action, more 
particularly in the sector held by Company 
A. This unit was deployed with its 1st 
Platoon defending the area on the left be- 
tween the beach and swamp, the 2d Platoon 
holding a series of strong points on such 
dry ground as could be found in the swamp 
itself, and only the 3d Platoon on the hill 
proper, though Captain Marshall W. Moore, 
the company commander, had his command 
post there." 1 

As so often happened when the Japanese 
made elaborate plans, they became careless 
over one detail or another: in this case, 
adequate reconnaissance. Owing to the ex- 



10 Moore. 
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COMMAND POST of 1st Battalion, 7th Marines, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John E. Weber talks on the telephone, 
his map on his knees. 



tensive zone assigned it, 1/7 was spread very 
thin in places, with the result that a gap 
of some 200 yards existed between the 3d 
Platoon and the next element on the low 
ground to its right. This lay in a natural 
avenue of approach, exploitation of which 
would have enabled the Japanese to infil- 
trate in force and flank the hill. Instead, 
through either ignorance or misconception, 
they chose to ignore the gap altogether and 
spent some hours of backbreaking labor 
cutting their steps straight up the forward 
nose of the hill into the very face of Cap- 
tain Moore’s strongest positions.” 

The Japanese placed mortar fire on the 
hill to cover their step-digging activities, 
but they made so much noise at the work 
that by about midnight the 12 Marines 
posted on the forward nose had a pretty 
good idea of what was going on. Then, as 
the attack was launched, the enemy added 
fire from artillery and 20mm machine can- 



17 Col J. E. Weber, comments on prelim script and 
ltr to the author, hereinafter cited as Weber. The 
colonel goes on to say in possible extenuation of the 
enemy: “The Japs apparently figured that this 

[gap] was well defended; such conclusions [could 
be] drawn from observation of much Marine activity 
in there the day before which in reality was the 
passage of Marines carrying in supplies for our 
somewhat extended front lines.” 



non, plus knee mortars and machine guns 
below the hill. 

But again their seemingly congenital in- 
ability to mass fires successfully frustrated 
their intentions. Most of the artillery missed 
the hill altogether, and the effect of the 
little 20mm shells was something less than 
devastating. Company D’s mortars replied 
from their positions behind the hill, but the 
high angle of fire precluded effective damage 
to the advance enemy elements which had 
actually worked their way to positions about 
20 feet from the Marines’ front emplace- 
ments by then. 18 

Lieutenant Abe led the assault with great 
bravery and determination, but the combi- 
nation of steep terrain, inadequate support 
and a determined and well alerted enemy 
proved too much for him.” As Company A’s 
commander describes the action: 

The first mortar shell landed in the light machin® 
gun position, killing the assistant gunner and Gun- 
nery Sgt Deckrow who was there at the time. Tl* e 
machine gunner stayed with his gun for some tin* 6 
before we could get to him. He was directly in the 
path of the assault and played a very important part 
in stopping this attack. 70 Before the attack W» s 
over, 20 belts of ammunition were run through tin** 
gun. 7 ' 



'"Ibid. The Japanese also dug lateral trench fi: ' 
for shelter when getting into position to assault. 

10 Still another possible contributing factor is de- 
scribed by an officer who searched Lt Abe’s body 
er the fight: “He appeared to have all of his worldly 
possessions with him. As well as I can remember 
he had on two pairs of pants, two or three shirts, 11 
raincoat, and was carrying a heavy pack with a cold 
strapped to the pack. This was in addition to hi 5 
sword, pistol and entrenching tool. He carried all 
this equipment while leading the attack up this steel’ 
bill.” Moore. 

30 “It was just about 10 feet or so below his poS>* 
tion that I found Lieutenant Abe. ... I search l” 5 
body . . . and turned the papers mentioned over t0 
Capt Gregg — ADC interpreter. I have Lt Abe’ 5 
field glasses (his name is lettered on the case) & wal- 
let containing receipt for purchase of a sweater 1,1 
Manila.” CWO S. J. Fishel, comments on prefi 11 ’ 
script and ltr to author, 29Mar62, hereinafter cite 6 
as Fishel. 

" Moore. 
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A further comment by Lieutenant Colonel 
(then Captain) Moore provides a possible 
clue to the part played by Colonel Katayama 
°f the 141st Infantry, who planned and 
ordered this attack: 

We were under the impression that this attack 
iva s under a LtCol. Wo felt that his death stopped 
the assault. There was an officer other than Lt Abe 
driving the men on. He was screaming and yelling 
a t the top of his lungs. He was off to the right of 
the assaulting troops in heavy jungle. . . . We located 
this officer’s position (approximate) and poured 
heavy fire into this area. His screams ceased and 
then the attack stopped. After the battle we search- 
®d this area but found nothing. If he was killed 
they must have carried him away. 13 

The fury of the assault died out about 
( lawn, though shooting of one sort or another 
continued well into the morning. Thus the 
5th Company, 141st Infantry had been vir- 
tually destroyed and other elements of the 
^d Battalion roughly handled, to no purpose 
"'hatsoever. Although only 40-odd dead 
(und no wounded) were found immediately 

front of the 3d Platoon’s position, condi- 
tions farther back caused the Marines to 
l 'ovise their estimate of enemy casualties 
u PWard to the neighborhood of 200. 23 

r To the west of Target Hill’s base, Major 
I akabe’s battalion had achieved no more 
a °d suffered almost as heavily. As an ironic 
commentary, few Marines except those at the 
,)0 int of contact realized that the division 
had been subject to a supposedly major at- 
(ack until the finding of Abe’s body with its 
uiteresting assortment of documents. 21 



"Ibid. There are at least two witnesses who re- 
nted that Katayama survived the entire campaign : 
PW 191, POW 1000. Or the “screaming” officer 
^■Kht have been Capt (or Maj) Mukai, CO of 2/141, 
' ‘so reported to have survived. 

23 Col Katayama reported this action with charac- 
ei ’>stic Japanese lack of realism: “By the desperate 
^’' u ggle of the officers and men of the Regiment. 
‘ a nkoku Yama had been captured and the enemy 
e, ’ e forced to the water’s edge, but, owing to the 
e 0eniy counter-attack with superior forces, we have 
' (! *'nquished it again with much regret.” ATIS 

? 3 3 , 4 . 

"* “The ones of us on the hill realized the serious- 
,les s of the situation but it took some time to convince 




MARINES CROUCH in the New Britain jungle awaiting 
the signal to move on. 



For by this time General Shepherd had 
issued his operation order, and his men were 
more concerned with their own attack, even 
now developing some distance farther inland. 

SUICIDE CREEK 

General Shepherd issued ADC Group 
Operation Order No. 1-44 on 1 January, and 
the resultant attack that jumped off at 1000 
the following morning might have served 
warning on Colonel Katayama that he was 
up against a force of considerably greater 
magnitude than General Matsuda’s extra- 
ordinary optimism had led him to expect. 
However, the fact that the Marines’ gains 
on 2 January were something less than spec- 
tacular, and the movement largely concealed 
by the jungle, may have contributed to his 
continued self-deception. At any rate, he 
carried through the fruitless and costly 
operations aimed at regaining Target Hill, 
as described in the previous sub-chapter, 
apparently quite unaware of the situation 
developing on his left. 



Battalion Hqs that we were doing other than shoot- 
ing at shadows." Moore. 
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WOUNDED WERE TAKEN out in tractors and then transferred to trucks for the trip to the evacuation hospital 



General Shepherd employed an unusual 
and interesting scheme of maneuver,*' though 
“maneuver” is a sanguine term to apply to 
movement in that sort of country. Briefly, 
he proposed to hold fast on the left and cen- 
ter of the beachhead perimeter, while the 
right of that line re-deployed and attacked 
generally to the southeast on a front of 
1,000 yards. Because of the orientation of 
the old perimeter, such a move would cause 
the line of advance to lie straight across the 
front of 2/7, which for the past several days 



One modern writer has likened this scheme to 
that employed by General Sherman against the forti- 
fied approaches to Atlanta in 1864. Pratt, op. cit., 
314. 



had been holding the center along the shoi' e 
of a small stream across which the Japa' 
nese had been industriously digging in. (Se e 
Map 13.) 

To effect this movement, the 3d Battalion 
7th Marines, which had been holding the 
right of the perimeter facing generally t° 
the northwest, moved deeper into the jungl e 
and deployed to face southeast with Con 1 ' 
panies L and K in line (left to right). Th e 
3d Battalion, 5th Marines came up and e*' 
tended still farther to the right with Com' 
panies K, L and I in line. The plan call c ^ 
for the two battalions to advance abreast 
across the entire front of 2/7 to a phase lih e 
designated 0-1, thereby pinching out tha* 
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unit and tying-in the left of 3/7 with the 
right of 1/7. The drive would then enter 
its second phase, changing direction more 
to the south. 

No one discounted the difficulties imposed 
by both the terrain and the enemy. The 
>nen of 3/7 hacked their way laboriously 
through the jungle for a distance of about 
300 yards, where they came up against the 
prepared positions that the Japanese had 
been constructing for the past week in front 
of 2/7, and had their forward progress rude- 
ly halted by a heavy volume of rifle and auto- 
matic weapons fire. The 3d Battalion, 5th 
Marines, with a greater distance to travel, 
encountered less resistance during the early 
Phases. Patrols working well off the right 
were encouraged to discover no signs of the 
enemy in that direction. But when they 
attempted an encircling movement from the 
West, the assault troops soon encountered 
the face of the same Japanese pocket that 
was holding up 3/7 and were halted in turn. 
As a result, the attacking lines on the night 
of 2 January, and throughout 3 January, 
I'esembled a huge letter “U”, with the enemy 
strong point contained on three sides, as 
shown on accompanying map. 

Liaison between the battalions in assault 
Presented special problems owning to the 
denseness of the jungle, and contact was 
frequently lost. This situation was not sim- 
plified by the presence of the previously 
mentioned stream, now richly earning its 
name of Suicide Creek, which wound its 
way in a generally north-south direction 
across the front of 2/7, intersecting the line 
of advance of 3/7 and 3/5. Recognizing this 
as a major obstacle, the enemy had sited 
their positions skillfully to cover it. Time 
after time Marines forced a crossing, only 
to be obliged to withdraw owing to their 
inability to dislodge their stubborn and all 
but invisible opponents. 

The consummate skill of the Japanese in 
construction of field fortifications needs no 
elaboration here, save that several peculiar 
features of this particular region served 
especially to their advantage. The jungle 



both curtailed their attackers’ freedom of 
movement and enhanced their own conceal- 
ment: Marines had to get within a few 
feet of the emplacements in order to locate 
them, by which time few were left alive to 
spot them for others. A man cannot hit 
what he cannot see, especially when he him- 
self is wholly vulnerable. 

Even their lack of fortification materials 
— cement and steel reinforcing — reacted in 
favor of the Japanese, for the earth-and-log 
bunkers which they improvised perforce 
were too soft-surfaced to detonate bazooka 
rockets, the heaviest weapons the infantry 
was capable of bringing to the point of con- 
tact. To support these bunkers, they had 
dug deep fox holes between and under the 
daring buttress roots of the giant trees char- 
acteristic of the region, camouflaging them 
with foliage and cutting cunningly interlock- 
ing fire lanes. Artillery and mortar shells 
and air bombs were all but useless in reach- 
ing these positions, owing to the fantastically 
high forest cover that usually caused tree 
bursts, to which the deeply dug-in enemy 
was virtually invulnerable. 

So for two days the assault battalions 
fought what amounted to a stalemate, pay- 
ing a high price in casualties for negligible 
gains, while engineers of Company C, 17th 
Marines labored mightily to build a corduroy 
causeway across the coastal swamp to en- 
able tanks to reach the scene of action. A 
betting man might have obtained good odds 
that it could not be done;" but during the 
afternoon of 3 January, three General Sher- 
man mediums lumbered up to the near bank 
of Suicide Creek, looking reassuringly big 
and formidable to the hitherto unsupported 
infantrymen. 

Getting the tanks across the stream, here 
about 15 yards wide, imposed still another 
problem. The water was not dangerously 



"The ingenuity anil perserveraneo displayed 
throughout the Cape Gloucester campaign to bring 
tanks into action through terrain in which they were 
never designed to operate proved a source of wonder 
to many people. See VI Army Observer’s Report. 
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deep, but the 12-foot banks were too high 
and steep to permit traverse.” The engineers 
solved this problem by ordering up a bull- 
dozer, which promptly went to work cutting 
away the jungle and pushing the near bank 
down into the stream bed to form a usable 
approach. The Japanese hit the driver in 
a few minutes, but another volunteered for 
his place. He, too, was hit, despite the 
Marines’ efforts to reduce the enemy fire 
by increasing their own. A third managed 
to complete the difficult and dangerous mis- 
sion by rather novel means: keeping on the 
ground in the lee of the moving vehicle 
rather than in the exposed driver’s seat 
and operating the controls with a shovel 
and an axe handle. 

The job was finished by nightfall. At 
0800 on the morning of 4 January, following 
a 15-minute artillery preparation, the first 
tank commenced a gingerly negotiation of 
the improvised ramp, wallowed through the 
shallow water and successfully mounted the 
opposite bank, infantrymen clustered around 
it in close support. Two Japanese, evidently 
forewarned, hesitated just too long in at- 
tempting to apply the explosive charges they 
carried. 

From that point onward, everything pro- 
ceeded much more simply. The other tanks 
followed their leader, and their murderous 
75’s made short work of the Japanese em- 
placements at point-blank range, the sup- 
porting infantry disposing of those of the 
enemy who attempted flight. Pausing to 
reorganize, the two assault battalions surged 
forward across their whole front, encounter- 
ing no further opposition than that provided 
by the jungle and reaching the 0-1 phase 
line shortly after noon. 

Encouraged by this victory and the appar- 
ent death or withdrawal of all Japanese in 
contact to the immediate front, General 
Shepherd ordered the advance continued, 
changing direction to south-southeast, to 
Phase Line 0-2, which was secured late that 
afternoon. Meanwhile, the 2d Battalion, 7th 



” 7th Mar R-2 Journal. 



Marines, pinched out by the successful sweep 
of its former front and the tying-in of 3/7 
with 1/7 on the left, executed a wide swing 
inland, made contact with the right of 3/5 
and extended the line westward. Battery 
D, 1st Special Weapons Battalion, operation- 
ally attached in group reserve, moved out 
also to protect the extreme right flank in 
case of enemy attack from that direction. 

Thus, the ADC Group dug in for the night 
of 4 January along a four-battalion front 
as shown in Map No. 14: from left to right, 
1/7, 3/7, 3/5 and 2/7. And here the troops 
rested throughout the following day, while 
patrols probed to their front and officers of 
the staff sought to analyze a piece of puzzling 
and disconcerting intelligence recently come 
into their possession. 

AOGIRI RIDGE 

In making arrangements for the attack 
on Target Hill, to be spearheaded by his 
company, Lieutenant Abe had occasion to 
send a field dispatch to Warrant Officer Kiyo- 
shi Yamaguchi, one of his platoon leaders- 
In addition to discussing command post loca- 
tions, hour of attack, etc., he appended an 
admonition which has been translated thus: 
“It is essential that we conceal the intention 
that we are maintaining positions on Aogiri 
Ridge. Concerning the occupation of this 
position, it is necessary that Aogiri Yama 
is maintained.” 98 

Despite this admonition, Yamaguchi, with 
that seemingly incredible indifference to 
basic security which the Japanese so often 
demonstrated, simply stuck the dispatch in 
his pocket and carried it with him to the 
assault. Marines found it on his body the 
following morning, thereby gaining their first 
inkling of the existence of a terrain feature 
which appealed as such on none of their 
maps but upon which the Japanese appeared 
to place great importance, for reasons not 
yet clear. 

Where was this “Aogiri Ridge?” A i*ough 
sketch on Abe’s dispatch indicated that it 



“ IstMarDiv File of Captured Documents. 
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F| RST tank across Suicide Creek. 



•ay generally south of Target Hill. This 
"'ould appear to identify it with Hill 150, 
and the ADC command determined upon 
•nimediate sizure of this elevation. 2 ” 

During the pause on 5 January, the 3d 
battalion, 7th Marines was pulled back from 
the line into reserve behind the center, the 
Resultant gap being closed by 1/7 and 3/5 
e xtending toward one another and tying-in 
their flanks. The Weapons Company, 7th 
Marines took over the extreme left, along 
the shore, operationally attached to the 1st 
^attalion, and in this formation the attack 
•lamped off once more at 1100 on 6 January: 
^ps/7, 1/7, 3/5 and 2/7. Tanks moved up 
to support the left, where patrols had dis- 
—• 

"'’The Japanese themselves appeared confused on 
this point, two crudely printed maps of theirs show- 
Aogiri Ridge in as many different, locations: 
'''here Hill 150 stood, and approximately where the 
tidge was discovered to be. Ibid. 



covered an enemy road block along the 
coastal trail the previous day, and artillery 
placed 15 minutes preparatory fire on Hill 
150. 

By 1130 Company A, 7th Marines had 
crossed a sandspit at the mouth of a fairly 
wide stream flowing into Borgen Bay a short 
distance below Target Hill. Some 200 yards 
farther on, the advance elements encountered 
the strong road block previously spotted and 
were promptly pinned down by heavy auto- 
matic weapons and machine cannon fire. 
Tanks, moving up in support for just this 
contingency, hesitated *’ at the bank of the 
stream for fear of bogging down should they 
attempt the crossing. Colonel Herman H. 
Hanneken, ADC chief of staff, alive to the 
seriousness of the situation, ordered them 



While waiting for the tanks to come up, Co A’s 
CO called for artillery fire, which was delivered with 
extreme accuracy. Moore. 
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MARINE MACHINE-GUN position on Cape Gloucester. 



forward, regardless. Captain Joseph E. 
Buckley, commanding officer of the Weapons 
Company, plunged ahead with a half-track 
and negotiated the stream successfully. With 
this example before them, the tanks fol- 
lowed and with the aid of the infantry made 
short work of the road block positions. The 
advance surged on across increasingly 
swampy ground against no further resis- 
tance, crossed still another stream (desig- 
nated on some maps River # 5) and seized a 
sector of what appeared an important east- 
west trail now impassible as a result of the 
heavy rains, digging in beyond it at 1654.'" 



“ This latei' proved to be the coastal terminus of 
the vital supply route from Japanese headquarters 
to the Borgen Bay dumps and landing points. (See 
below) . The trail was well defined, with a bridge in 
excellent condition crossing the swamp inland of the 
beach area. Ibid. 



The center of 1/7 enjoyed equal success, 
and Company B secured Hill 150 against sur- 
prisingly weak resistance. On the battalion’s 
right, however, the situation developed dif- 
ferently. Company C, attempting to keep 
pace, was soon stopped by heavy fire from 
the lower ground southwest of the hill. The 
left of 3/5, adjoining to the west, encountered 
a similar experience, and the two battalions 
dug in for the night with their flanks bent 
back in front of what gave every indication 
of being the strongest center of Japanese 
resistance yet encountered. During the fight- 
ing a gap had opened between them, but this 
was covered effectively by elements of the 
reserve battalion (3/7).” 

The day’s fighting convinced the Marines 



“ ADC and 1st MarDiv reports both state that all 
assault elements reached the 0-3 phase line that eve- 
ning. 
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that Hill 150 was definitely not the Japanese 
Aogiri Ridge. But no further intelligence of 
v alue turned up to help locate that key posi- 
tion, and no other marked elevation could be 
discerned in the region because of the dense 
cloaking jungle. Speculation ran rife, most 
deductions placing it tentatively from 1,000 
to 2,000 yards to the southwest of the present 
scene of major action.” This made good 
sense, as the ground rose in that direction 
and a strong point there would possess great 
tactical value in defending the approaches to 
Magairapua, now known to be the location 
°f the 141st Infantry’s command post and to 
he near Matsuda’s own brigade headquarters. 
This caused some concern for the security of 
the attackers’ right. As a result, the 2d 
Battalion, 7th Marines, advanced only its left 
company in order to conform with the prog- 
ress of 3/5, so that its line that night 
described a wide arc spanning the jungle 
between two large kunai patches."* Battery 
B, 1st Special Weapons Battalion, still in 
group reserve, remained in position to fur- 
bish flank protection. 

The front showed little change throughout 
the next two days. The inability of the 
Marines’ center to make progress against the 
enemy position necessitated the flanks hold- 
ing fast. Fighting progressed largely accord- 
"ht to the pattern of the previous affair at 
Suicide Creek, with the Japanese in greater 
three holding even more thoroughly prepared 
Positions. Again, the nature of the terrain 
Prevented effective flanking of the pocket, 
' l) id tall rain forest largely nullified suport- 
'ng fire. And again engineers and pioneers 
°f the 17th Marines worked day and night 
to build a log causeway capable of bearing 
tanks across the intervening swamp from the 
coastal road. 



" Most reports covering this period give coordi- 
nates for the tentative location of Aogiri Ridge, all 
them much farther to the southwest than proved 
be the case. 

The easternmost of these kunai patches was des- 
'Rnated No. 6, the other and larger No. .1. D/Spl 
^Vpns was emplaced along the near edge of the latter 
directly behind 2/7, forming in effect a refused 

flank. 




DRY FEET were only a memory during December and 
January. 



Lieutenant Colonel David S. McDougal, 
commanding officer of 3/5, was wounded at 
about noon on 7 January, and at approx- 
imately 1700 a similar fate befell Major 
Joseph Skoczylas, executive officer who had 
taken over. Command of the hard-hit battal- 
ion was temporarily assumed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lewis B. Puller, also commanding 
3/7 at this time, pending the arrival of a 
replacement from the 5th Marines.® 

The following morning Lieutenant Colonel 
Lewis W. Walt, recently elevated to executive 
officer of the 5th Marines, took command of 
3/5 and resumed the seemingly fruitless 
attack.®' As his men inched forward under 
heavy enemy fire through the densest jungle 
yet encountered, they began to notice the 
ground under their feet rising with increas- 

““ LtCol Puller, 7th Mar executive officer, hud as- 
sumed temporary command of .'!/7, on 4 Jnn upon 
the relief of the original battalion commander. He 
exercised simultaneous command of the two battal- 
ions until the next morning, but retained control of 
3/7 until it Jan when LtCol 11. W. Ruse, Jr., formerly 
assistant P-3, arrived to relieve him. 7th Mar 
R-2 .Ion null. 

““Two days earlier LtCol W. K. Enright, execu- 
tive officer of the 5th, became assistant D-3 of the 
1st Division and was succeeded in his regimental as- 
signment by LtCol Walt. Thereupon command of 
2/5 fell to Maj G. D. Gayle, formerly R-3. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALT led the attack on Aogiri 
Ridge. 



ing steepness. This feature, combined with 
the unremitting fury of Japanese resistance, 
struck Walt as significant, and although the 
unit fell back to its morning positions to dig 
in for the night, he was convinced that he 
had discovered the true Aogiri Ridge. 

The night passed in comparative quiet, as 
had all night heretofore since the beginning 
of the southward drive. The Japanese con- 
fined themselves to random small arms and 
mortar fire, occasional short, sharp thrusts 
or minor infiltration attempts, rather than 
frittering away their strength in serious 
counterattacks. 

The assault battalions resumed the attack 
on the morning of 9 January in the wake of 
heavy artillery concentrations placed both in 
front of Hill 150 and on what Walt believed 
to be Aogiri Ridge. In an attempt to flank 
the Japanese position from the northeast, 
elements from Company C of 1/7 succeeded 
in knocking out two eruemy bunkers with 
white phosphorous grenades but could get no 



farther, while the battalion’s attempts at 
frontal assault made no progress whatever. 

A short distance to the west, 3/5 resumed 
its tortured advance over the sharply rising 
ground, materially assisted by a 37mm gui' 
which, after repeated requests and much 
insistance on the part of Colonel Walt, had 
been brought forward the previous evening- 
A week of heavy fighting in the teeming rain 
and torrid heat had debilitated the men and 
depleted their ranks. General Shepherd, who 
had visited the ridge ai'ea and appreciated 
the gravity of the situation, sent up rein- 
forcements in the form of Companies K and 
L from the reserve (3/7). " With these Walt 
attempted to envelop the ridge from the 
southeast, but progress continued excru- 
ciatingly slow and finally stopped dead. What 
then developed is described with some elo- 
quence in the Division Special Action R&' 
port: 

The undergrowth was so thick that men could not 
see ten yards in front of them. The Jap machine 
guns had been cleverly concealed among the roots of 
trees and were well protected by snipers. At dusl< 
the forward elements were almost to the top of one 
end of the ridge. The situation was desperate. Th* 
assault elements had reached the limit of their phys- 
ical endurance and morale was low. It was a ques- 
tion whether or not they could hold their hard-earned 
gains. It was then that Lieutenant Colonel Walt* 
leadership and courage turned the tide of battle- 
Calling forward the 37mm gun he put his shoulder to 
the wheel and with the assistance of a volunteer 
crew* - pushed the gun foot by foot up Aogiri Ridge- 
Every few feet a volley of cannister would be fired- 
As members of the crew were killed or wounded 
others ran forward to take their places. By super- 
human effort the gun was finally manhandled up the 
steep slope and into position to sweep the ridge. The 
Marine and Jap lines were only ten yards apart in 



17 Col L. W. Walt, correspondence with the author 
and comments on prelim script, hereinafter cited as 
Walt II. 

““Walt called for volunteers; there were non® 
forthcoming. He then grabbed the 37 himself and 
attempted to push it up the ridge. In going so, l ,e 
pulled both arms out of their shoulder sockets. - • * 
Immediately on seeing their new battalion command- 
er and his orderly (runner) on the gun, Walt had 
plenty of volunteers.” Ltr MajGen J. T. Selden t0 
author, 7Mar52. 
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THE 4TH BATTALION, IITH MARINES, providing fire support from its kunai patch. 



Places. As night came on the Marines dug in where So the Marines had a foothold on the crest 
l hoy were.™ of Aogiri Ridge. But so did the Japanese; 

The Japanese first line of defense con- both farther along the first line of bunkers 

sisted of a chain of 37 log and earth bunkers and in a second line on the reverse slope. As 

extending about 200 yards along the ridge’s the rainy night wore on, sounds of increasing 

military crest. These were liberally equipped activity from the latter direction indicated 

"dth automatic weapons and in many cases that they were receiving reinforcements and 

connected by underground tunnels. Thus, preparing for the inevitable counterattack. 

Marines would destroy the enemy in one Colonel Walt got all available weapons into 

bunker only to have replacements crawl in position to hold, including the 37mm, and all 

f r om elsewhere and resume the fight, making available men, including battalion headquar- 

necessary for Walt’s men actually to ters personnel." Then he called for mortars 

°ccupy each position in turn. and two battalions of artillery to register to 

his front. 

"1st MarDiv SAR, III, 10. “Colonel Walt practi- 

cally carried the battalion on his shoulders, himself 

Egging forward a 37 to the edges of the ridge.” "“It was a desperate measure taken against over- 
draft, op. eit., 317. The elevation became “Walt’s whelming odds. Bn Hq consisted of one runner and 

kifigg” thereafter by order of Gen Shepherd. myself.” Walt II. 
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At 0115 on the morning of 10 January the 
first counterattack came screaming and howl- 
ing" up the reverse slope. The battle- 
hardened Marines held their fire till the 
crucial moment — and the shattered waves 
l’eceded. Five times in all the Japanese 
assaulted Walt’s precarious positions on 
Aogiri Ridge with a fury and persistence 
unparalleled in the campaign. On the fourth 
try a Japanese major" and two company 
officers succeeded in knifing through the 
Marine cordon almost to Colonel Walt's fox 
hole, 50 yards behind the front line. At that 
instant one of two short rounds in a 60- 
round artillery barrage burst in a tall tree 
almost directly overhead, and the major died 



“ “For at least one hour during this period the 
Japs were clearly chanting ‘Marines prepare to 
die.’” Walt II. Gen Shepherd corroborates this 
curious incident in interview with the author 22May 
52. 

*" Presumably Maj Asachichi Tatsumi, CO of 
3/141, although one Japanese source (POW No. 191) 
reports him as surviving the campaign. Same 
source describes him as reserve officer of 50 but 
highly regarded as a sound military man. 




AN 81mm MORTAR lobbing shells into the Japanese 
positions. 



there, sword in one hand and a pistol in the 
other." 

As the fifth Japanese charge began, Colonel 
Walt coolly directed his forward artillery 
observer to call down fire at successively 
reduced ranges, until the 105mm shells from 
4/11 were hitting a scant 50 yards in advance 
of his lines." His small-arms ammunition 
was dangerously low following the fourth 
banzai, but a battalion command post detail 
rushed a resupply to the lines in time to 
repulse the final attempt, with exactly four 
minutes to spare." This fifth charge, though 
furious, had been blunted by artillery fire 40 
and now it broke before the determined 
stand of the Marines. 

The Marines were glassy-eyed with wear- 
iness when dawn arrived. But the Japanese, 
for all practical purposes, were through so 
far as concerned the Cape Gloucester cam- 
paign. Ordered to hold Aogiri Ridge at all 
costs, they had committed their only effective 
reserve 47 to this end, and it had not been 
enough. Now they had no ridge and no 
reserve. As events would prove, they had 
shot their bolt. 



4:1 Ltr Col L. W. Walt to author, 24Apr52. This 
source adds: “The Jap major . . . was about 50 yi'S 
of age and medium build . . . He actually died three 
paces from where I was crouched 45 in hand waiting 
for him.” 

“Maj A. M. Roebuck, comments on prelim script' 
“At 0300 I was in the fire direction centre of the 4th 
Battalion 11th Marines. ... I recall Major Joe Rus- 
sell and I objecting vigorously as the range kept on 
being reduced until we were practically firing on our 
own troops.” Bowdoin. 

“ 1st MarDiv BAR, II. Japanese infiltrators at- 
tempting to cut the Marines’ supply line, killed one 
of this detail and wounded two. 

4 “ “The following morning a captured enemy re- 
lated how this arty barrage caught the l-eserve com- 
pany in a mass formation just ready to make the 5th 
assault. This was evidenced by a count of better' 
than 150 mangled bodies in that immediate area the 
following day.” Walt II. 

”3/141 (Tatsumi Shitai), newly arrived in the 
region and not previously committed. ATIS 754, 4, 
lists both this unit and 2/141 as in this action. A 
prisoner taken on lOJan verified this, but apparently 
he died before his testimony could be formally tran- 
scribed as no record of its existence can be found m 
the interrogations file for the operation. 
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211934 0-52 (Pace p. 104) 










INFANTRY- SUPPORTED light tanks finally got into the Japanese pocket between Hill 150 and Aogiri Ridge, 



At 0800 on 10 January 3/5 moved out to 
secure the entire area and quickly discovered 
w hy the enemy had attached so much impor- 
kuice to the ridge. Advancing with five com- 
panies abreast toward the next high ground, 
the Marines soon found themselves crossing 
H wide, firm, much used trail that showed on 
n °ne of their maps,' 8 leading inland in the 
general direction of Magairapua. Clearly the 
' a Panese had constructed this during their 
0cc upancy as the main supply route con- 
necting their headquarters and principal 
,lv °uac areas with the Borgen Bay dumps 
a,1 d landing points, camouflaging it so 

'The coastal terminus of this trail had been se- 
^ u, ‘ed two days earlier by A/7, but that stretch had 
sen reduced to such bad condition that its impor- 
nce was not immediately recognized. 



cleverly as to defy aerial observation. To 
realize that retaining control of it was vital 
to the Japanese position required no pro- 
found insight. The fact that possession of 
Aogiri Ridge afforded such control had made 
that elevation the key factor in enemy tac- 
tical thinking from the moment the Marines 
had begun their drive to the southeast. 

But all of these factors could not be 
appreciated at once. More hard fighting 
would occur, though on a smaller scale, before 
the Borgen Bay area could be called secure. 

THE FINAL OBJECTIVE 

The capture of Aogiri Ridge did not cause 
the immediate collapse of the enemy strong 
point still facing the 1st Battalion, 7th Ma- 
rines, though it did have the effect of par- 





PATROL MOVES OUT against background of shell-shattered jungle. 






tially pocketing this in the saddle between 
the ridge and Hill 150. Throughout 10 Jan- 
uary the battalion maintained pressure, but 
without heavier weapons and some armor the 
terribly vulnerable attackers were unable to 
make headway against the well dug-in Japa- 
nese. 

But the handwriting was on the wall. The 
engineers had completed their corduroy 
causeway across the swamp as far as the base 
of Hill 150, and further labors brought a 
platoon of light tanks and two half-tracks to 
the scene of action during the morning of 11 
January. But pinching out the pocket re- 
mained a grim business, nonetheless. Com- 
pany B came down again from the high 
ground, again fell back before the murderous 



fire of concealed weapons. Company C 
attacked in its turn, with the same result- 
Even after the guns and armor got in, crush- 
ing the last organized resistance required 
four hours of systemantic slaughter. 

But crush it they did, tanks, half-tracks 
and infantry working as a team, and during 
the afternoon 1/7 surged forward against 
only scattered sniper fire to consolidate the 
entire front along the 0-4 phase line. 

The Marines now held the improved trail 
from the shore to a point some distance 
beyond Aogiri Ridge. Its importance to the 
enemy was emphasized further by discovery 
that the strong point overcome with so much 
difficulty protected their main supply dump 
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in the area,'" loss of which must prove a 
severe blow to a force already short of almost 
everything. 

What had become of the Japanese, how- 
ever, remained a moot question. Clearly, 
they had been able to withdraw at least some 
tl'oops from both Aogiri Ridge and from the 
pocket, and no contact with the 2d Battalion, 
53d Infantry had been reported for several 
days. Enemy troops numbering between 
2,000 and 3,500“ were estimated to be still 
active in the region; yet Marine patrols 
operated 1,500 yards southwest along the 
trail without discovering anything of inter- 
est,'" while others working southward found 
no enemy short of Hill 660. 

The Marines spent all of 12 January rest- 
"ig and reorganizing preparatory to assault 
°n what had been designated the final objec- 
tive: that conspicuous landmark, Hill 660, 
securing of which would deprive the Japa- 
nese of their last vantage point from which 
to interfere with operations on the landing 
beaches. The enemy occupied the position 
(the only position they were now definitely 
known to occupy) in strength estimated at 
one reinforced company® supported by a 
number of weapons of the 30th Machine Can- 
non Company and one 75mm gun. 

To make the main assault, General Shep- 
herd selected the 3d Battalion, 7th Marines 
which, having been in x’eserve for the past 
several days, was in comparatively fresh 
condition. The plan called for 3/5 to con- 
tinue mopping up Aogiri Ridge and consoli- 
date that position, while 2/7 on the right, 



“ Probably this pocket also contained the CP of 
~/14l (CaptMukai). POW interrogation had loeat- 
e d this near the base of Aogiri Ridge which prior to 
this time was believed to lie much farther to the 

Southwest. (POW No. 109.) 

" 0-2 Weekly Report No. .‘1. 

51 Had patrols moved farther in the direction of 
Magairapua, the closing phases of the campaign 
’’fight have turned out much differently. However, 
110 one had any very clear idea of where Magairapua 
la Vi which was probably fortunate in the light of 
subsequent developments. See Chap VIII. 

“Subsequently identified us 6th Co, 2d Bn, 141st 
Infantry. 1st MarDiv D-2 weekly Reports. 



occupying what had been determined on as 
the Force Beachhead Line, dug in more 
firmly and improved the defense by setting 
up barbed wire. The 1st Battalion assumed 
the mission of extending the perimeter south- 
ward by maintaining contact with the right 
of the 3d Battalion. (See Map 14.) 

Designated to cooperate with the main 
effort was a secondary force of rather odd 
and interesting composition, headed by Cap- 
tain Buckley of the Weapons Company, 7th 
Marines and based on elements of his own 
unit: two half-tracks, two light tanks and a 
37mm gun platoon."" To these he added a 
rocket DUKW, two platoons of infantry from 
1/7 and a platoon of pioneers from the shore 
party, who brought along a bulldozer. This 
group had as its mission to advance along 
the coastal track and establish a strong road 
block between the eastern base of Hill 660 
and the shore of Borgen Bay, thereby flank- 
ing the position and cutting the defenders’ 
most practical route of retreat. Since this 
movement required an advance of approx- 
imately 1,700 yards through what was tech- 
nically enemy territory and the setting up of 
a perimeter in the lee of a dominating 
Japanese-held elevation, it entailed very 
definite but calculated risks. 

The 3d Battalion, 7th Marines had a now 
commanding officer: Lieutenant Colonel 

Henry W. Buse. Jr., formerly Assistant D-3, 
who had relieved Colonel Puller to return to 
his post of regimental executive officer on 9 
January. At 0800 on 13 January, after 
artillery, mortars and the Fifth Air Force 
had given the target area thorough prepara- 
tion, Colonel Buse moved his unit out from 
the 0-4 phase line in column of companies 



“This somewhat conglomerate force included an 
Army sergeant who had gone AWOL from his serv- 
ice unit in New Guinea and stowed away on an LST 
in order to get to the scene of combat. Since the 
Marine Corps has never been noted for spurning men 
who really want to fight, Capt Buckley assigned the 
sergeant a position in the little perimeter, where he 
acquitted himself creditably during the ensuing ac- 
tion. He rejoined his own unit subsequently, where, 
according to rumors reaching the island, his recep- 
tion was somewhat less cordial. 
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and arrived in assaulting position an hour 
and a half later without encountering any 
resistance. 

The terrain here was especially difficult. 
The rising ground of the approach dropped 
sharply to the northern base of the hill 
proper, thus forming a deep gulch, both 
slopes cluttered with trees and jungle under- 
growth, and strewn with boulders. The 
colonel set up his command post on the near 
lip of this ravine, while his assault elements 
descended the first slope and started up the 
second. 

So steep was the grade that in many places 
the men were obliged to sling their weapons 
and claw their way upward on all fours. The 
ascent of this face of Hill 660 would have 
constituted something of a feat under the 
best of circumstances. When the Japanese 
chose to dispute it, further progress became 
impossible. 

This they did from a system of small arms 
and automatic weapons positions about one- 
third of the way to the summit, pinning down 
Company I, the leading element. Company 
L, attempting to swing to the right, soon met 



a similar fate. The Japanese had still an- 
other machine gun farther along in that 
direction capable of enfilading the line of 
advance sufficiently to prevent withdrawal. 
As the day wore on and those elements still 
retaining mobility continued probing to the 
right in search of a soft spot or a flank, engi- 
neers worked a light tank forward far 
enough to place fire across the gorge on the 
more troublesome enemy weapons. By late 
afternoon this, together with artillery sup- 
porting fire/' 1 made possible extrication of the 
pinned-down companies, which thereupon 
withdrew to tenable defensive positions for 
the night, having accomplished nothing of 
note. 

In the meanwhile, Captain Buckley’s group 
enjoyed greater success on its less difficult 
mission. Constant rain had reduced the 



M “The top and rear of Hill 660 could have been 
plastered with our artillery, but . . . our overs were 
disturbing Capt Buckley. We switched to high-angle 
fire; but Capt Buckley, by that time was too far 
around the hill, prohibiting further artillery sup- 
port” Russell. 




A PORTION OF Captain Buckley’s Weapons Company in position at the foot of Hill 660. 
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coastal trail to a sad state, but the bulldozer 
Pi’oved of great help in getting the heavy 
equipment through. By 1030 the captain had 
skirted the eastern base of the hill and set up 
an all-around perimeter on the narrow 
(about 100 yards) Hat to the southeast, be- 
tween the shore and a swamp lying below 
the hill’s souther approaches. There he dug 
111 his men and weapons and cleared fields of 
five for about 60 yards to both north and 
s °uth, placing his half-tracks and tanks in 
supporting positions. During the afternoon 
communications personnel ran through a field 
telephone line connecting him with the divi- 
sion net, and he took advantage of this to 
°vder forward a truckload of hot food for his 
tvoops.“ 



'"'This proved to be quite a complicated operation, 
t^apt Buckley had to use his bulldozer to push the 
h'Uck through one particularly muddy stretch of 
r °ad, and fire from his tanks and half-tracks to si- 
i e Pce Japanese guns on top of the hill. See below. 



The only opposition he encountered during 
the advance was furnished by two Japanese 
machine guns and “something heavier” " 
which were emplaced near the summit of the 
hill to fire at the coastal trail down a draw 
in the northeastern slope. The most trouble- 
some of these automatic weapons was sited 
sufficiently in defilade so that Captain Buck- 
ley was unable to score on it directly from 
his road block position, yet could place accu- 
rate 75mm half-track fire sufficiently close 
to silence it temporarily almost at will. It 
remained a nuisance and threat to commu- 
nications during the two days that this 



Nevertheless, he contrived to get his men one hot 
meal a day during the several days he occupied the 
position. 

“Capt Buckley’s report to regimental headquar- 
ters, 7th Marines R-2 Journal. “Something heavier” 
was either one of the several ‘20mm machine cannon 
or the 75mm gun subsequently found on the hill. 
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THIS MACHINE GUNNER has just been relieved at Hill 
660. 



unusual and apparently bloodless duel con- 
tinued. 

The night passed quietly on both fronts, 
and at 0900 on 14 January the 3d Battalion 
resumed the attack/' 7 Again the companies 
probed around to their right, gradually work- 
ing their way upward, while tanks were 
brought forward laboriously in support. By 
midafternoon the leading elements had more 
than half circled the hill and found them- 
selves ascending its southern face, where 
two deep ravines finally brought the tanks 
to a stop. 

Hours of climbing and fighting had greatly 
wearied the men, and the going was getting 
no better. Nevertheless, they continued 
forcing their grim way upward and at last 
found the apparent soft spot in the defenses 
for which they had probed for the past two 
days. One strong combat group reached 
almost to the crest before coming under fire 



” “The heaviest artillery preparation of the entire 
operation signalled the attack on the morning of 14 
Jan.” 7th Mar WD. 



of a machine cannon and heavy machine 
guns, of which the enemy had a number in 
this particular area. Reaching a position 
where they could bring 60mm mortars to 
bear, the Marines soon silenced the weapons, 
and a final surge carried them across the 
summit/" The Japanese, falling back over 
the crest toward the east, came into the 
line of fire of the Weapons Company below 
and were scattered in confusion/ 0 

A few evidently escaped to the safety of 
the swamp at the hill’s southeastern base. 
One group estimated to number upward oi 
30 fled down the northeastern slope into the 
pocket formed by the Weapons Company’s 
road block, where they made things lively 
for Buckley’s people during the night by 
trying to break through or around the posi- 
tion. 1 " A rain-soaked dawn showed many 
of them dodging through the jungle beyond 
the cleared field of fire, attempting to reach 
the same swamp by skirting the perimeter. 
They found the telephone wire and cut it,” 
to the captain’s considerable annoyance. 
Again a few of them appear to have escaped, 
as only two dead, one of them a lieutenant, 
were found directly in front of the position. 

The 3d Battalion gained the crest of Hill 
660 at about 1830 on 14 January, just in time 



M Companies E and F of 2/7 were moved into the 
line with the 3d Bn on Hill 660 just about dark, but 
with the successful assault on the hill completed they 
saw no action that night. 7th Mar R-l Journal. 

“1st MarDiv SAR, III, 14, makes this statement. 
Actually, it was true only to a limited extent, as 
Buckley had to keep his fire below the military crest 
for fear of hitting men of the 3d Bn. These were 
hampered in turn by his presence and some of their 
fire did fall within the Wpns Co lines. 

“ Four Japanese wearing what appeared to be 
American helmets were mistaken for a Marine patrol 
and got to safety along the beach in the darkness. 
Four others were killed wading through the shallow 
water offshore in an effort to bypass the block. The 
pioneer platoon mowed down another group of eight, 
also attempting the beach, with such devastating 
effect that they fell in perfect column of twos forma' 
tion. 

01 Capt Buckley maintained his CP in a half-track 
facing the area where the Japanese were cut off. The 
wire was quickly repaired as soon as the enemy were 
eliminated. 
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to signal their achievement to the Weapons 
Company below before the breaking of a 
furious rainstorm accelerated the onrush of 
dusk to eliminate visibility. The exhausted 
men dug in as best they could among the 
dead Japanese, but the storm lasted all night 
and no counterattack occurred; which was 
just as well, as the Marines were in no con- 
dition to give the best account of themselves. 
The weather cleared the following day, bring- 
lr >g some rest to the weary and additional 
automatic weapons to consolidate the cap- 
tured position. Continued mopping-up opera- 
tions netted a few stragglers but revealed 
n ° formidable enemy forces. 

Not until 0530 on the morning of 16 Jan- 
aary did the Japanese make any real effort 
to dispute possession of Hill 660. This took 



the form of a banzai assault in the tradi- 
tional manner, howling fanatics to the 
strength of approximately two companies" 3 
swarming up the southern slope. For a while 
the fighting was close and vicious, but as 
soon as he could obtain suffcient space, 
Colonel Buse devised an ingenious and lethal 
method of destroying those of the enemy 
who had survived to that point: blanketing 
their front with 60mm mortar fire, and their 
rear with 81mm and artillery. Ranges closed 
gradually on each other, with devastating 



“Identified by intelligence officers as Gth Co (or 
what remained of it) of 141st Infantry, and 11th Co 
of that regiment’s 3d Bn. Japanese sources mention 
both battalions participating but do not designate 
elements. ATIS No. 754, 4. 




STRAIN AND FATIG'JE of 23 days on the line at Cape Gloucester is clearly shown in the faces of these men 
of the 7th Marines. 
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effect. After daylight, mopping-up patrols 
found 110 fresh dead in the area.' 1 

Simultaneously, Captain Buckley’s group 
repulsed a weaker attack on the coastal flat 
without much difficulty, killing 48 more of 
the enemy. Somewhat earlier the same 
morning a platoon of 30 men and one officer “ 
made an infiltration attempt against the lines 
of the 1st Battalion, 7 Marines, but these 
several occurrences constituted the last gasp 
of the Japanese in this area. 

With accomplishment of this phase of the 
ADC Group’s mission, extensive reorganiza- 
tion became the order of the day. The 7th 
Marines as a regiment, together with 3/5 
and their various supporting elements, had 
carried the burden of the campaign’s 
heaviest fighting: a sustained drive of two 
weeks duration, moving cross-compartment 
through some of the most difficult jungle 
territory in the world, enduring some of the 
worst weather in which troops were ever 
required to operate. 



ra lst MarDiv SAlt, III, 15. 

01 A vestigial remnant of the 3d Co, 1st Bn, 53d 
Infantry. This identification provided the first con- 
clusive evidence that any units of the airdrome garri- 
son had withdrawn successfully to the Borgen Bay 
region. 



The first relief took place on 15 January, 
the 2d Battalion, 1st Marines, recently ii' 
from Green Beach, taking over the right 
flank sector from 2/7 (less Company G). 
which moved to the airdrome area. The 
following day the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines 
relieved 1/7 (plus Company G), on the line, 
and that regiment’s commanding officer, 
Colonel John T. Selden, took over command 
of the area from Colonel Julian N. Frisbie, 
of the 7th. But not until the 18th was relief 
effected for the 3d Battalion and the Weap- 
ons Company (by 1/5 and Wpns/5 respec- 
tively), whereupon Combat Team C reas- 
sembled as a unit on the now quiet airdrome 
perimeter for rest and rehabilitation.® Some 
indication of how badly the men needed this 
is indicated in the accompanying photograph 
on page 111, taken on the scene. 

So, for all tactical pui-poses, the Cape 
Gloucester operation was over, and the south- 
ern perimeter as finally set up appeared as 
shown in Map 14. 

But what had become of the Japanese? 

“ CT C was earmarked for a special mission at 
this time: support of General MacArthur’s seizure 

of the Admiralty Islands. The reinforced regiment 
stood by, prepared to embark and move in on short 
notice, until the Army’s sui-prisingly easy landing on 
29 Feb made clear that its services would not be 
needed. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN 



CHAPTER VIII 



Flight and Pursuit 



the vanishing enemy 

In order to undei-stand the seeming ease 
with which the Japanese could make and 
break contact with their opponents at will, 
the reader should have some comprehension 
°f the extent to which western New Britain 
remained terra incognita to the U. S. 
invaders. 

Maps attempted to show only the approxi- 
mate routes of only the most important 
trails, none of them visible to aerial obser- 
vation, and gave no indication of the maze 
°f secondary trails that angled off in all 
directions to serve the gardens, or former 
hardens, of the local inhabitants. Place 
n ames of native villages were spotted lib- 
erally, and guides became increasingly avail- 
able, but seldom did any two authorities 
Agree as to village locations or even which 
Ullage boasted which usually unpronounce- 
able name. For these reasons localities 
shown on the accompanying maps are more 
mdicative than actual. 

What ensued after the capture of Hill 660 
developed many aspects of a gigantic game 
°I blindman’s buff, with the Marines "it.” 
Familiarity with the country gave the Japa- 
flese the inestimable advantage of being able 
bt choose their ground, whether to fight or 

withdraw. Their opponents, on the other 
band, must painstaking explore dozens of 



false leads in order to orient themselves, 
and this in jungled, mountainous, swampy 
terrain where the incredibly dense rain for- 
est hid landmarks so thoroughly that a pa- 
trol might pass within a few yards of its 
objective without ever discovering it. 

And after 21 January the Japanese en- 
joyed still a further advantage: they knew 
what they were going to do and how they 
were going to do it, while their pursuers 
could only guess. 

Patrol activity in western New Britain 
took many forms and was practiced on an 
exti’emely wide scale. In addition to such 
normal functions as maintaining security and 
obtaining intelligence, patrols had an import- 
ant l’esponsibility in searching out and bring- 
ing in Melanesian natives of the region who 
had fled into the hills to escape the Japanese. 
In all, some hundreds of sick, emaciated refu- 
gees came into the U. S. lines for rehabilita- 
tion as a result of these humanitarian 
efforts : to serve as guides, carriers and labor- 
ers (thereby depriving the Japanese of their 
similar services) and to be repatriated to 
their villages as soon as practicable. Such 
results were highly gratifying, and the na- 
tives showed proper appreciation. However, 
inasmuch as these activities were essentially 
non-military in nature and performed under 
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AS THE JAPANESE RETREATED the natives returned to their villages. Here an ANGAU representative recruits 
laborers for the Marines. 



direction of Australian officers 1 sent along 
for the purpose, they are better omitted 
from a tactical account of the operation. 

Following the capture of Hill 660 and sub- 
sequent loss of contact with the enemy, pa- 
trol operations assumed a new pattern and 
a new importance: to seek out and destroy, 
or at least drive off, the vanished Japanese 
preparatory to completing the division’s sec- 

1 An active and important exception was Maj Guy 

Richards, Asst R-2, 5th Marines, a former newspaper 
man who had worked previously in Melanesia and 
was well versed in pidgin English and native psy- 
chology. Australians included in addition to Maj 
Mather and SubLt Wiedeman several ANGAU offi- 
cers formerly stationed in the region. 



ond major mission — seizure of the line Bor- 
gen Bay-Itni River. 2 

This took the essential form of a two- 
pronged probe, converging on the region 
where General Matsuda’s headquarters were 
known to be, or to have been. These move- 
ments occurred simultaneously but in the 
interests of clarity will be taken up in turn- 

OPERATIONS IN THE HIGH GROUND 

Patrols had been active in front of the 
airdrome perimeter ever since its establish- 

2 See Chap II. It may be noted that the division’* 
orders did not specifically stipulate destruction 
the enemy force, but this was obviously desirable if 
not essential to completion of the mission. 





ttient, but owing to the maze of native tracks 
and cross tracks the Marines were some time 
‘a locating definitely the main route over 
Which the Japanese survivors had escaped 
the region: an ascending trail that skirted 
the eastern flank of Mt. Talawe. On 19 
January a strong three-day patrol made up 
°f personnel of Company L, 1st Marines, 
followed this upward past Mts. Gulu, Langla 
(the volcano) and Munlulu, then down to the 
high saddle north of Mt. Tangi. There, at 
a trail junction,' they surprised a group of 
s »me 20 Japanese and eight armed natives, 
who fled eastward after losing six of the 
Japanese killed. 

Four abandoned bunkers guarded the junc- 
tion, indicating its importance in the minds 
°f the Japanese, and discarded enemy packs, 
e< iuipment and medical supplies were found 
in the vicinity. The patrol scouted the east- 
west trail that formed the junction for 300 
yards in each direction, making no further 
contacts but discovering a Japanese tele- 
phone wire, which was cut. The trail itself 
Proved exceptional for that region: wide 

oiiough to accommodate a jeep along many 
•stretches and showing signs of considerable 
•’ocent use. 

The report of the patrol leader, Captain 
Donald J. Slay, CO of Company L, served 
f° convince the division command that he 
had found precisely what he had set out to 
find : the east-west Government Trail which 
the maps showed as running inland from 
'^ag Sag to join the main north-south trail 

a village called Agulupella, a native name 
n ° more unpronounceable than many there- 
abouts, which was to figure prominently in 
01 ’ders and reports for some time to come, 
^lans were immediately made to exploit the 
discovery. 

On 22 January two patrols, each consist- 
1,1 g of a reinforced company, set out from 
the airdrome perimeter with the mission of 
Converging from two directions at the trail 
•'auction found on the 19th. A composite 



' This junction lay at coordinates 62.2-84.2, by 
vv bich terms it is referred to in reports and orders 
f,c eurring during the next several days. 



force 1 of about company strength made up 
of elements of the 1st Battalion, 1st Marines, 
under Captain Nikolai S. Stevenson, followed 
Captain Slay's route southward over the 
steep mountain trail and reached the vicinity 
of Mt. Gulu, northernmost of the projecting 
shoulders of Mt. Talawe, where the patrol 
set up an ambush for the night. 

Simultaneously Captain Preston S. Parish 
embarked a similar composite company of 
the 7th Marines in landing craft and pro- 
ceeded to Sag Sag, terminus of the East- 
West Government Trail, near the Anglican 
mission where the Reverend Sub-Lieutenant 
Wiedeman, who accompanied the patrol, had 
held forth some years before the war. The 
men bivouacked about one and a half miles 
inland of that place and moved on to Aipati 
on the 24th. Neither patrol made contact 
with the Japanese, but Parish gained intelli- 
gence in nearby native villages 5 indicating 
the recent presence of several small parties. 

The next day, however, told a different 
story for the Stevenson patrol. Hardly had 
the men got off to a good start along their 
difficult route than a hidden machine gun 
opened on the point at a range of about 30 
yards near Mt. Langla. Only a small volume 
of rifle fire supported it, leading to the belief 
that no more than six or seven Japanese had 
set the ambush. The advance guard de- 
ployed and drove these off in a brief fire 



1 Two rifle platoons, 1 LMG section and miscellan- 
eous personnel, including 2 representatives of ANG- 
AU, 2 war dog teams and a radio team from 11th 
Marines. Dawes. 

5 A few natives of this region had allied themselves 
with the Japaneses, making the loyalty of all suspect. 
This guve rise to an unusual incident when Capt 
Parish was obliged to convene a military court con- 
sisting of himself, Maj Mather and SubLt Wiede- 
man to try a native named Karol, formerly employed 
by the enemy as a boss boy, whom some of his com- 
patriots accused of leading a patrol into an ambush. 
Karol was acquitted largely on testimony of two 
Marine members of the patrol in question. (D-2 
RofE, 27Jnn44, Addendum,) Capt Parish continued 
to employ Karol as a scout and found him wholly 
trustworthy. (Maj P. J. Parish, comments on pre- 
lim script, hereinafter cited as Parish.) 
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fight, without loss to the Marines, nor to 
their opponents so far as they could tell. 

The patrol proceeded more cautiously after 
that, but was ambushed again at about 1500 
in almost precisely the same manner, and 
quite likely by precisely the same Japanese. 
This time the advance guard reacted more 
quickly and killed two of the enemy before 
the rest took to their heels. 0 With his men 
tired and short of water, Stevenson did not 
attempt to pursue but selected favorable ter- 
rain and set up an ambush of his own for 
the night. 



0 Dawes . 1st MarDiv SAR, IV, 1, states merely 
that the patrol received sniper fire in the vicinity of 
Mt. Langla and automatic weapons fire from the 
rdiges of Mt. Munlulu, a short distance beyond it. 



On 24 January the patrol pushed on to 
a point about 1,500 yards south of Mt. Man- 
lulu, where it was suddenly pinned down 
before a strongly situated enemy force esti- 
mated at platoon strength, stiffened with two 
heavy machine guns. Unable to neutralist 
this fire, and unable to close with — or even 
see — the Japanese positions in that rugged 
terrain, Stevenson finally managed to break 
contact and fell back to more favorable ter- 
ritory in hopes that his opponents, encour- 
aged by their success, might feel optimistic 
enough to attack him.’ 



7 Daives. This source estimated enemy strength 
at 2-3 platoons, with 3-4 machine guns. The patrol 
suffered no casualties in this action. 



THE PARISH PATROL embarks for Sag Sag. 
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A MARINE PATROL gingerly uses a log to cross a 
stream. 



In light of Captain Slay’s experience a 
few days before, this resistance came as a 
rude surprise. The three fire fights had seri- 
ously depleted Stevenson’s ammunition, he 
was short of food,” and more than five miles 
of most difficult mountain country now sep- 
arated him from his base. Prudently he 
drew back to Mt. Gulu on the 25th, where 
he and his patrol were relieved the follow- 
ing day by a fresh group from the 1st 
Marines: Captain George P. Hunt’s Com- 
pany K.’ 

Meanwhile the Parish patrol had been 
working its way eastward, combing the coun- 
try thoroughly and keeping the trail open 
to the rear as the most practicable supply 
route. It encountered no Japanese west of 
the trail junction, and intelligence obtained 
from natives convinced the commanding 
officer that the enemy had withdrawn from 
the area. He learned of Stevenson’s pre- 



" Forty native bearers carrying rations accompan- 
ied the patrol, but these rations proved to be more 
than 50% spoiled, /bid. 

"Co K, less Wpns Pit and rear echelon units, plus 
arty liaison party and Regt’l Scouts; total, 118. 3/1 
Hist, App A. 



dicament and moved to his assistance b llt 
was unable to make contact.”' However, o" 
the morning of 27 January Captain H l,n * 
broke through the now abandoned position 
that had held up his predecessor and reached 
the junction, where he found a group 
Parish’s force in occupancy. 

Here he learned that a small patrol recon* 
noitering to the east had been ambushed the 
previous day short of the village of Niapa 118, 
near the junction of the important govern* 
ment trails. Borrowing a machine gun P^ 8 ' 
toon from Parish, Hunt set off in that 
direction. Some distance farther on his ad- 
vance scouts discovered an estimated ^ 
Japanese in position on the far side of I 1 
stream that cut across the trail. As ttilt^' 
fall was approaching, he set up a perimeter 
700 yards short of that point and prepaid 
to attack in the morning. 1 

This attack began at 0700 on the 28th ah 8 
soon drove off the Japanese previously dW 
covered. However, these proved to cOflstr 
tute only an outpost line, and presently thf 
advancing Marines came upon an enenff 
force estimated to number at least one r e ’ rt ' 
forced company armed with both . 

and heavy machine guns and moi’t fll{i 
“ . . . strongly entrenched in pillboxes W 
cliffs commanding all areas of approach . • T 
Terrain precipitous and very dense juhiPj’ 
which hampers visibility.” 11 Unable t 
maneuver, Hunt engaged in a fruitless 
fight for three hours, during which his gT° l, JJ 
suffered 15 casualties,” then decided to l nl 
back beyond mortar range. The Japa» eS ^' 
mistaking the motives of this withdraw' 8 ]' 
swarmed out of their positions and 
tempted to pursue, only to be stopped 
strong rear guard action, thus compl®^ : 
the temporary stalemate. 



'"Owing to communications failure, Parish «•»*• j” 
learn that Stevenson had broken contact with 
Japanese. Parish. 

” D-2 Journal . f , , 

'"The wounded had to be evacuated over the 
and difficult supply route that proved a hamp eI 
factor throughout these patrol operations: via 
west trail to Sag Sag-, thence by water to the 
drome area. Two cjied of their wounds in the 1”° 



ess. 
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PATROL is scouting Japanese positions in the Natamo area. A few moments after the picture was 
e *>0 enemy machine gun opened fire, killing two of the Marines and wounding several others. 



The remainder of the Parish patrol joined 
Kunt in bivouac the following day. Major 
William J. Piper, Jr., executive officer of 
'V7, had brought up reinforcements to Parish 
the previous evening and now assumed com- 
mand of the combined group. Resuming 
the advance on the morning of BO January, 
the Marines found the strong Japanese posi- 
tions abandoned and pressed on without fur- 
ther incident to Niapaua and Agulupella 
'vhere Piper had orders to stand by to form 
hart of a larger force, designated the Gilnit 
Gr oup (see below). 

There they joined company with a strong 
Patrol from the 5th Marines, which had 
forked its way inland from the Borgen 
^ay area, and learned that once more, save 
^ 0r a few wretched stragglers, the entire 
65th Brigade had vanished into 



EASTERN AREA PATROLS 

As with their compatriots on the airdrome 
perimeter, the principal interest of Marines 
operating inland of Borgen Bay and along 
its shores lay in consolidating their defense 
positions. At first their patrols worked 
about 1,000 yards in front of the lines, pri- 
marily for security purposes, with the result 
that they made no important contact with 
the vanished Japanese until 20 January. 

Hindsight shows that greater aggressive- 
ness might have prevented the tactically suc- 
cessful withdrawal of the enemy, 13 but the 
reason this was not employed should require 
little explanation. The Backhander Force 
had accomplished its basic mission quickly 



13 Tactically successful but strategically disastrous. 
See below. 
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GENERAL SHEPHERD AND COLONEL SELDEN discuss the 
lighting at Natamo. (Anny Photo.) 



and economically ; its secondary mission — 
seizure of the line Borgen Bay-Itni River — 
would better await consolidation and reor- 
ganization. Further acquisitions of terrain 
could have no possible value; and the diffi- 
cult nature of this terrain made it far more 
practicable for defense than for attack, as 
the Marines had discovered in their advance 
to Hill 660. Estimates indicated presence 
of the Japanese in sufficient strength to 
cause plenty of trouble: troops as familiar 
with the features of the region as the 
Marines were ignorant. Nothing in U. S. 
plans or orders stipulated pursuit of the 
enemy beyond boundaries already gained, 
and to attempt this under the circumstances 
prevailing would risk further loss of life to 
no useful end. 

The contact on 20 January occurred when 
a patrol " from 1/5, probing along the south- 



” Patrol led by Lt J. S. Stankus of R-2 Section 
and consisted of 6 R-2 scouts, an Army sergeant 
handling a scout dog, an artillery spotting team, a 
demolitions man, 2 officer observers, 2 rifle platoons 
and the machine gun and (50mm mortar sections of 
Co A. 



ern shore of Borgen Bay, drew heavy auto- 
matic-weapons fire from Natamo Point. The 
patrol immediately deployed along the west- 
ern bank of a small estuary partially sep- 
arating the base of the point from the 
mainland and engaged the enemy in a two- 
hour fire fight. With mortar shells expended 
and machine-gun ammunition running low. 
the leader radioed a request that artillery 
fire be placed on the point. Under cover 
of this, the patrol withdrew without cas- 
ualties and returned to the perimeter, on the 
way destroying two enemy dual purpose 
75mm guns, evidently abandoned by the 
Japanese in order to consolidate then' 
strength on the point. 15 

It so happened that a map of the point 
had been captured on 3 January that showed 
numerous light and heavy machine-gun posi- 
tions and indicated that it would be defended 
by approximately one platoon. Accordingly 
a reinforced company prepared to attack 
and made contact again on the 22d but found 
opposition too strong to permit crossing the 
estuary. When two days working over by 
artillery and Fifth Air Force A-20’s failed 
to destroy the indicated positions or produce 
any perceptible diminution in the volume of 
lire returned, first estimate of enemy 
strength was revised upward to company 
level, armed with 20mm automatic cannon 
and at least one 37mm and one 75mm n 9 
well as the machine guns previously spotted- 

On 23 January another company of the 
1st Battalion, reinforced by medium tankSi 
crossed Borgen Bay by boat and landed on 
the east bank of the Twin Fork River. With 
the further support of artillery and a rocket- 
launching DUKW, Companies C and D, undei 
Major H. T. A. Richmond, battalion execu- 
tive officer, captured the point that after' 
noon. 

The following day, in a series of short- 
sharp skirmishes, they secured a stretch °t 
shore line extending 500 yards eastward t° 
the left bank of the wide, deep Natam 0 
River. The Japanese held the opposite bank 
in sufficient strength to repulse all attempt 9 



16 J. S. Stankus. 
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to cross near the mouth for the next four 
days, even with support of half-tracks and 
the rocket DUKW, and they succeeded in 
bringing an artillery piece to bear on the 
beach positions and landing craft supporting 
the operation. Meanwhile Marine patrols ex- 
plored upstream in an attempt to find a 
Practicable ford, but not until 28 January, 
With all of 1/5 operating in the area, did the 
battalion manage to gain a firm hold east 
of the river. 

During the same period, patrols had been 
Working cautiously inland as well. On 23 
January, a platoon from 2/1, attached to 5th 
Ma rines " and holding the right of the east- 
orn perimeter, followed the main trail to 
Within 1,000 yards of Magairapua, known 
to have contained the headquarters of 
Colonel Katayama’s 141st Infantry. Here 
>t got diverted onto a secondary trail where 
it encountered a Japanese force of estimated 
oqual strength, killing four and driving off 
the rest. However, the next day a three- 
Pian reconnaissance patrol from 2/5 suc- 
ceeded in entering the village, only to find 
a large bivouac area evacuated by the Japa- 
nese in apparently good order. 

These events, combined with those taking 
Place simultaneously behind Mt. Talawe, eon- 
sliced division intelligence officers that they 
Were facing no isolated pockets of resistance, 
but integral components of a single well 
Planned operation: that the force in the 
Natamo region and that in front of the 
Hunt-Parish patrols had been placed where 
they were deliberately to fight holding 
Actions in order to cover the withdrawal of 
the Japanese main body.” 

But whither that body had withdrawn 
Remained a mystery. Its most direct and 
°bvious route lay along the north coast trail 



'“These units now comprised the ADC Group, Gen 
Shepherd continuing to exercise command in the Bor- 
6en Bay area until J) Feb. 

17 Indications to this effect had already appeared 
,r * captured documents and prisoner of war interro- 
gations, but the Marines did not learn the full Jap- 
a bese plan until discovery of Gen Matsuda’s head- 
quarters many days later than events related here. 



toward Talasea and Cape Hoskins, and the 
fight in the Natamo region might well be a 
covering action for such a move. But sev- 
eral alternatives existed. The Japanese 
might head due south over the Government 
Trail to Cape Bushing, known to have been 
strongly garrisoned at one time, on the slim 
hope of being evacuated by sea. Or they 
might join the force still operating against 
Arawe. Or they might go on along the south 
coast to Gasmata where an overland trail 
connected with Talasea and Cape Hoskins 
well beyond reach of American interception. 
That those groups detected withdrawing 
invariably retired to the southward led to 
considerable speculation that they had chosen 
one of the three latter courses. 

The division command determined, there- 
fore, to push the pursuit more vigorously. 
The plan called for troops moving inland 
from the eastern perimeter to join the Hunt- 
Parish group in the vicinity of the trail junc- 
tion village of Agulupella. If they could cut 
off any Japanese in the process, all the better, 
but the main purpose was to form the com- 
bined forces into a super-patrol and move 
southward across New Britain to Gilnit on 
the Itni River, thereby completing the opera- 
tion’s secondary mission.’* 

Accordingly, on 27 January 1/5 dispatched 
a combat patrol to the southwest over a wide 
unmapped corduroyed trail which the battal- 
ion had found some 500 yards east of Natamo 
Point. Moving inland, these Marines found a 
number of recently used bivouac areas and 
some abandoned equipment, leading to the 
belief that they had discovered the enemy 
withdrawal route from this region. This 
belief appeared confirmed when, about 3,200 
yards from the beach, they got into a vigor- 



’* “The enemy’s route of withdrawal . . . was first 
discovered on 2(5 January, and thereafter the ADC 
Gp was eager to pursue and intercept the enemy 
along the North coast. Division had other plans 
however, was preoccupied with the junket of Puller’s 
armed forces (the ‘Itni Patrol’), and only later un- 
dertook the leapfrogging operations in the direction 
of Rein Bay, when the ADC Group was disbanded." 
Ltr Maj Frederic Peachy to CMC, 25MarS2, here- 
inafter cited as Pcaeliy. 
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ous fire fight with a force estimated to num- 
ber 100, which they took to be the rear guard 
of a larger force. While they were attempt- 
ing to break contact, the Japanese observed 
a machine gunner leave his piece and tried to 
rush it. The assistant gunner, however, was 
still in position and mowed down 15 of the 
attackers, whereat the patrol returned to its 
parent unit. 

At the same time Company E, reinforced, 
advanced from the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines 
perimeter toward Magairapua. This patrol 
made two contacts with the enemy, who re- 
tired southwai’d in both cases, and the com- 
pany bivouacked that night 200 yards short 
of Colonel Katayama’s former command 
post. 

On the 28th, the day that Captain Hunt 
had his vicious three-hour fire fight west of 



Niapaua, Major William H. Barba started 
out to his assistance with 1/5 reinforced, less 
one company, 1 " over the corduroyed trail- 
This unit encountered only trifling resistance 
and went on past the scene of the previous 
day's fire fight, but was held up by mortal - 
and machine-gun fire some distance beyond. 
The Japanese withdrew, again toward the 
south, and the battalion bivouacked on the 
scene with six casualties, reaching Nakarop 
the following day without incident.* 1 

10 Company B, which remained in occupancy of the 
Natamo positions. 

““During this day, 1-5 received an air drop of 
communication wire from a Piper-Cub plane. R a ' 
tions were delivered by a carrying party from B-l-° 
from Natamo Point. Several small ammunition 
dumps were discovered and destroyed.” (Col W. H- 
Barba, comments on prelim script, hereinafter cited 
as Barba.) 



MATSUDA'S COMMAND POST yielded boxes of documents and clothing. 
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There the 1st Battalion joined Company E, 
which had arrived earlier, and was joined in 
turn by a group designated the ADC patrol. 
This consisted of Company G, 5th Marines, 
strongly reinforced with supporting weapons 
and accompanied by a number of native 
bearers, under command of Major Charles 
R. Baker, 2d Battalion executive officer. It 
had started out that morning and reached the 
scene over Government Trail via Magaira- 
pua. 31 Patrols from Nakarop made contact 
with the Hunt-Parish group (now com- 
manded by Major Piper) , and the two groups 
rendezvoused at Agulupella on 30 January, 
as previously mentioned. 

Nakarop turned out to be the place 
name which Allied translators had translit- 
erated from Japanese sources as “Egaroppu,” 
nerve center of 65th Brigade operations. 
Tents still stood in abandoned bivouac areas, 
and the village contained both native and 
Japanese-built structures. The largest of the 
latter carried a sign translated: “Matsuda 
Butai Army Command Principal Place.” 33 It 
showed traces of elaborate radio installa- 
tions recently removed and contained an 
American-made telephone switchboard la- 
beled “Glory Division.” But of the former 
occupants there were no live traces at all. 

This combination of patrols, now grown to 
sizable proportions, was designated the Gil- 
nit Group and ordered to stand by in the 
Agulupella neighborhood preparatory to 
executing its cross-island mission to the Itni 
River. As a result of an on-the-scene inves- 
tigation, its acting commanding officer in- 
formed Division Headquarters as follows: 
“Natives report Japs left Agulupella area 
28Jan in mass evacuation (possibly 700) and 



31 As shown on Map 15. The Government Trail 
and so-called Corduroyed Trail (actually corduroyed 
°nly a short distance inland) join a little north of 
Nakarop. 

“0-2, 31Jar.44. This building evidently served as 
a communications center and staff headquarters, 
^fatsuda’s personal quarters were located off the 
•Wain trail roughly midway between Magairapua and 
Nakarop, its approaches so skillfully concealed that 
Patrols did not find it until several days later. Well 
camouflaged bivouac areas infested this entire region. 




GENERAL MATSUDA'S HEADQUARTERS following discov- 
ery and occupation by the Marines. (Army Photo.) 



followed Aisalmipua-Kakumo Road toward 
Borgen Bay and Cape Gauffre. Many sick 
and wounded; extreme poverty, reduced to 
eating native dogs and looting native gar- 
dens.” 30 Another patrol the same day re- 
ported native intelligence indicating that the 
enemy’s immediate objective was Kokopo, 
just east of Cape Gauffre. 

This convincing evidence of the general 
direction of the withdrawal was shortly con- 
firmed by capture of the actual withdrawal 
order issued to General Matsuda by 17th 
Division headquarters, and Matsuda’s own 
order directing withdrawal in four echelons 
via the Aisalmipua-Kakumo trail toward 
Kopopo. 3 ' But the immediate value of this 



”D-2 Journal, lFeb44. 

For some peculiar reason, Matsuda’s staff did 
not destroy its papers but merely threw them in a 
slit trench and buried them. The Marines had little 
difficulty in finding them and digging them up, thus 
acquiring virtually the complete (55th Brigade office 
files, including copies of a citation the brigade had 
received for its action on Bataan. 
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IN A SERIES of shore-to-shore operations the 5th Marines jumped from Natanio to Iboki Plantation. 



information was not so great as might appear 
on the surface. Nobody knew where Aisal- 
mipua and Kakumo might be, since they 
were spotted at widely separated points on 
different maps, and even the natives could 
not agree which was which. So again the 
dispatch with which the pursuit was pressed 
left something to be desired. 

A patrol from Company E, 1st Marines, 
operating out of Old Natamo, explored the 
coastal track northward along the eastern 
shore of Borgen Bay, reaching Alaido on 1 
February and Namuramuga the following 
day."' It reported evidence of some Japanese 
having passed this way, but so few as to indi- 
cate that the main withdrawal route lay else- 
where. So two other patrols probed inland 
simultaneously through the jungle in an 



effort to locate this and intercept as many of 
the retiring enemy as possible. On 2 Feb- 
ruary they reached the trail in question at 
widely separated points, to the east and 
southwest of Old Natamo. Discarded gear, 
abandoned weapons and bloody bandages 
verified the nature of their find. But they 
encountered only 19 Japanese stragglers, 
sick, wounded and dying.™ 

Clearly, such cohesive fighting units as 
General Matsuda still possessed had gained a 
substantial head start, how substantial no 
one could be certain. Accordingly, with his 
opposite number’s intentions and course now 
clear, the Commanding General, 1st Marine 
Division, ordered vigorous pursuit as far as 
Iboki, designated in the captured orders as 
rallying point for the withdrawing force. 



1st MarDiv SAR, IV, 9. 



“D-2 Journal, 3Sep44. 
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The 5th Marines assumed this mission, 
relieving the 2d Battalion, 1st Marines to 
rejoin its parent regiment in the airdrome 
area. Further attempts at interception would 
be made by means of a series of leapfrogging 
amphibous landings : placing detachments of 
Marines ashore at successive points along the 
north coast to commence patrol operations 
from there. Landing craft operated by the 
Boat Battalion, 533d Engineer Boat and 
Shore Regiment, of the Army’s 2d Engineer 
Special Brigade 27 were made available to 



27 Specially trained to handle landing craft in 
Army amphibious operations, units of this brigade 
served with high efficiency throughout the Southwest 
Pacific Theater and Philippines. Personnel who 
served in the Cape Gloucester campaign came to re- 
gard themselves more as Marines than soldiers; aft- 
er the war one reserve officer of field rank attempted 
to effect his actual transfer to the Corps. (Statement 
of BrigGen J. T. Selden, 5May49.) 



carry out the amphibious phase, and the 
division’s little Cub artillery spotter planes 
for observation and liaison. 

High seas frustrated the first landing 
attempt: at Namuramunga on 4 February. 
In consequence, two patrols from 2/5 pro- 
ceeded overland from Old Natamo, via the 
coastal track and main withdrawal route 
respectively, with orders to reach Kokopo, 
where recently captured Japanese indicated 
the fleeing remnants expected to pick up sup- 
plies. The coastal patrol got as far as Mam- 
bak, killing eight stragglers and taking three 
prisoners, but both patrols were ordered back 
to the perimeter on 6 February without 
reaching their destination. 

The following day a patrol from 2/5 landed 
successfully at Aliado with orders to follow 
the coastal track to the mouth of the Gurissu 
River through Kokopo and Gorissi. A Cub 




COLONEL SELDEN AND LIEUTENANT COLONEL BARBA look over the latest catch of Japanese prisoners at Iboki 
Plantation. 
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plane observer reported Marines in the first 
named place on 8 February. 1 " But whatever 
supplies had existed at either village had 
been either carried off or destroyed by retir- 
ing elements farther forward, and the only 
Japanese encountered were either dead or in 
various stages of dying of starvation or dis- 
ease, or a combination of the two. The patrol 
completed its mission on the 10th, killing 16 
stragglers and bringing six prisoners back to 
the Borgen Bay perimeter. It also brought 
back an unverifiable native report that Gen- 
eral Matsuda and at least some troops had 
been been evacuated by barge ten or twelve 
days before. 

The 3d Battalion, 5th Marines (less Com- 



“ D-2 Journal, 10Feb44. 



pany I) moved into Gorissi by boat on 12 
February and set up a radar station. A patrol 
from this battalion reached the El River on 
the 16th but found it impassible. A second 
patrol, therefore, leapfrogged the first by 
sea, landing beyond the next river to the east 
and arriving at Arimega Plantation on the 
19th. Karai-ai, key Japanese supply point 
west of Iboki, now lay only a short jump 
ahead, and 3/5 seized it by a combined over- 
land and overwater operation on 21 Febru- 
ary- 



M lst MarDiv SAR APPEASE, 1. This source 
describes the technique developed as follows: “The 

plan employed was that of pushing a succession of 
fresh platoons along the coastal track and then 
landing a company from LCM’s at strategic points 
en route after the platoons had secured them.” 




At this point 1/5 leapfrogged 3/5. In the 
words of the battalion commander : 

Our mission was to advance and patrol the area 
to a native village just west of Iboki Plantation. 2-5 
Would then leapfrog 1-5 and seize Iboki Plantation. 
We had 2 LCM’s to assist us in the move. We ac- 
complished the mission by sending a platoon size pa- 
trol along the coastal trail to a designated landing 
beach, while other patrols ranged inland from the 
battalion bivouac. In the afternoon, we would move 
1 to 2 companies by LCM to the landing beach desig- 
nated as the coastal patrol’s objective and set up a 
Perimeter defense for the night. The next morning 
fresh patrols would be sent forward and the LCM’s 
used to bring forward the remainder of the battal- 
ion* 

Patrols headed by the R-2 scouts reached 
Ketenge Anchorage on 22 February and 
Pressed on. Trouble was anticipated at 
Iboki as captured enemy orders named it as 
the main supply base and rallying point for 
the retiring Japanese. However, both the 
1/5 coastal patrol and two companies pro- 
ceeding by water mistook Iboki for the desig- 
nated battalion objective and arrived there 
simultaneously on the 24th in advance of 2/5, 
to find the supplies systematically evacuated 
mid the place deserted save for a handful of 
stragglers.* 1 By the 27th the regimental com- 
mand post and all remaining elements of the 
Sth Marines, reinforced, were firmly estab- 
lished in the immediate area and patrolling 
m all directions. 

Summarizing these operations, the division 
•’eported : 

For the first, time in the history of the 1st Mar 
Iliv a reinforced regiment had conducted a shore-to- 
s hore operation along the coast of enemy-held terri- 
tory. Using only 10 LCM’s and jungle trails they 
bad transported and marched 5000 men with their in- 
tendant supplies and equipment, for a distance of 00 
'uiles around and over some of the worst jungle ter- 
rain in the world.® 

What made this accomplishment the more 
remarkable was the somewhat impromptu 
manner in which it was undertaken initially. 
Colonel John T. Selden, 5th Marines com- 



* Barba. 

" Ibid. For change in Japanese plans see sub- 
rhapter following, also Chap XI. 

“1st MarDiv SAR, IV, 10. 



manding officer, had no inkling that any such 
move impended and had hiked across the 
island to join Colonel Puller’s Itni patrol (see 
second sub-chapter following). As he tells 
the story : 

. . . was one day’s march from my CP on the return 
trip when [J. S.] Stnnkus came dashing in with a 
message . . . that something was up that would af- 
fect the 5th . . . Arrived at Division CP at eight or 
nine o'clock (in the evening] to receive orders to put 
my show on the road. That was all the advance no- 
tice 1 had. The next morning, we were on the move. 
To have accomplished my march four days prior to 
the deadline without loss or even having a man 
wounded was, in our estimation, quite a feat.® 

However, owing to the long delay in its 
execution, the move failed to catch Matsuda 
or to intercept any organized remnants of his 
force. To understand the extent to which 
this delay played into the enemy’s hands, it 
will be well to see what the Japanese were 
doing all this time. 

THE KATABASIS “ OF JIRO SATO 

Capture of the 65th Brigade files brought 
Marine intelligence officers their first intima- 
tion of the presence of an officer and a unit 
not previously identified as being in western 
New Britain : Colonel Jiro Sato and his 51st 
Reconnaissance Regiment.*" 

Initially this unit had not been integral to 
the brigade. Matsuda fell heir to it when it 
became stranded in western New Britain en 
route to join its parent organization : the 
51st Division, then operating on New Guinea. 
The general used it to occupy Rooke Island, 
to the west across Dampier Strait, in which 



®Ltr MujGen J. T. Selden to author, 7Mar52. 

** “Katabasis. Literally, a going down; specif., the 
return march to the sea of the Greek auxiliaries of 
the Anabasis; hence, any similar retreat.” Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, 2d Edition. 

“Except as otherwise noted, detail concerning 
Sato’s operations derives from a diary captured sub- 
sequently. The writer was never identified, blit in- 
ternal evidence indicates that he must have been an 
officer very close to the Colonel, or possibly Sato 
himself. Translation used as reference appears in 
ATIS 939, 1. 
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capacity the “regiment” numbered approx- 
imately 500 officers and men. On 6 Decem- 
ber, however, about half of this strength was 
shipped to the Cape Bushing area where most 
of the personnel were incorporated into the 
newly formed 3d Battalion, 141st Infantry, 
on 12 December M (See Chapter IV). 

On 7 January, with the Japanese needing 
every man for the Borgen Bay fighting. 
Colonel Sato embarked the remainder of his 
command and set out to join the main body. 
His route lay via Cape Bushing, up the Itni 
River to Nigol, thence northward on foot 
over the Government Trail to Nakarop. He 
arrived to find his compatriots hard pressed, 
his own the only even comparatively fresh 
unit on the scene. 

But despite the heavy pressure, General 
Matsuda did not commit this final reinforce- 
ment to the main fighting, then rolling 
inexorably toward Aogiri Ridge and Hill 
660. Instead, on 12 January, Sato led his 
command off in the opposite direction on a 
special mission : defense of the western 

approaches to headquarters against Marine 
patrols now beginning to operate in the wide 
saddle behind Mt. Talawe. There, as related 
earlier, various elements gave Captain Ste- 
venson’s patrol a bad time in the Mt. Munulu 
region on the 23rd and 24th, and stopped 
Captain Hunt’s force short of Niapaua on 
the 28th. 

By then, although the Marines had yet to 
find it out, the withdrawal of the Japanese 
main body had been under way for nearly a 
week, with the advance elements already 
beyond range of immediate interception. 
This withdrawal was specifically directed by 
17th Division orders dated 21 January 1944, 
at Gavuvu." 7 These instructed the entire 65th 
Brigade to retire along the north coast where 
the survivors could obtain supplies at various 
barge staging points and possibly be evac- 
uated by sea. Other orders directed other 
elements to do everything possible to aid and 



30 POW 151. 

"Specifically TSUKI Op Or-A-No. 84, 21Jan44. 
modified and expanded by several supplementary or- 
ders. Translated in AXIS 883, 3. 



expedite the movement, especially shipping 
engineers and medical personnel. The divi- 
sion commander directed reassembly of what 
remained of the Matsuda Butai at Iboki pre- 
paratory to establishment of a new defensive 
position along the line Talasea-Gasmata to 
check further incursions in the direction of 
Rabaul. Altogether, it was anything but the 
haphazard enterprise certain of its aspects 
might have led observers to believe. 

The task thus imposed would have been a 
prodigious one under the best conditions. 
And the conditions faced by the Japanese 
could scarcely have been much worse. The 
troops, on short rations even before the cam- 
paign began, were now seriously weakened 
physically; also demoralized by defeat and 
riddled by disease as a result of three weeks 
of jungle fighting in monsoon rains. Iboki 
lay some 60 miles away, the Talasea-Gasmata 
line moi'e than another 60 miles beyond that. 
And these wretched men, many with feet so 
infested with fungus infection that they 
walked with difficulty, must cover this dis- 
tance afoot over jungle trails, carrying with 
them everything they needed to live and 
fight: weapons, ammunition, packs and at 
least enough food to last until they reached 
the first designated ration dump where they 
could replenish. They even tried to bring off 
their remaining machine guns, automatic 
cannon and artillery — at first. 

The services of natives as guides and 
carriers would have been priceless at this 
time, and the Japanese impressed all such 
unfortunates as fell into their hands. But 
callous treatment had alienated the Melane- 
sians long since, and now the spectacle of 
their late overlords in defeat began turning 
latent hatred into overt hostility. Thus, a 
potential resource became an added menace. 

Despite the difficulties that lay ahead, 
Matsuda lost no time in putting behind him 
the scene of his military failure. In anticipa- 
tion of the withdrawal order, he had already 
broken contact with the invaders and laid his 
own plans. Now he started his main body 
toward the north coast in successive eche- 
lons, sick and wounded first, artillery in the 
rear, over the unmapped inland trail to 
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MAIL call was always popular. Here it goes for some of the 5th Marines. (Army Photo.) 



Kokopo which the groping Marines did not 
find until nearly two weeks later. To insure 
the movement against enemy interference, he 
left behind two covering forces: Colonel 

Sato’s unit in the high ground to protect his 
re ar, and what was designated the Hanahara 
Group “ in the Natamo region along the sou- 
thern shore of Borgen Bay, the direction 
from which interception could be most 
feared. 



38 Lt Hanahara had commanded the Machine Gun 
Co of 2/141, but this suicidal group that held otF the 
®th Marines for so long appears to have been a com- 
posite of men from many units, as were most Jap- 
anese groups by this time. 



As things turned out, Matsuda’s plans 
revealed excellent foresight and good judg- 
ment. Be it remembered, the general had sat 
out the war and the weather in a snug house, 
with plenty of food and medical care, and 
apparently he craved some more of the same. 
In any event, he placed himself and his head- 
quarters group in the second echelon, 3 " with 



“'Monograph No. 128, (Army) Southeast Area 
Operations Record Part IV, Supplement 1. This 
work was prepared under U. S. auspices in July, 
1949 by ex-LtCol Isamu Murayama, IJA, 17th Div 
opns officer on New Britain; hereinafter cited as 
Murayama. Because its author remained far from 
the fighting, he is highly untrustworthy on opera- 
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what remained of the 141st Infantry, thereby 
gaining protection of the strongest cohesive 
unit and enjoying the security of both 
advance and rear guards. Superior Private 
Toshio Herotsune, a medical corpsman in 
1/53, encountered him at the point where the 
withdrawal trail crossed the headwaters of 
the Nataino River and later reported him in 
excellent health and spirits, passing along 
the cheering word that strong reinforcements 
had landed at Iboki and were marching to the 
brigade’s relief." 

All the cohesive echelons of the main body 
had cleared the area by 27 January, on 
which date Colonel Sato received orders to 
fall back in turn, still covering the rear of 
the brigade. However, one of his units re- 
mained engaged with the Hunt Patrol west 
of Nakarop during the morning of the 28th 
until the Marines broke contact. Thereupon 
it retired quickly to the designated rendez- 
vous point: the village of Gurimati, some 

two miles east of Agulupella, thereby neatly 
sidestepping the several patrols from the 
Borgen Bay region that were converging on 
the later place, as previously related. 

After pausing to reorganize and assay the 
situation, Sato struck eastward again and 
reached the main escape route at Kakumo. 
Following this in a generally northeasterly 
direction over some rugged high ground, he 
arrived without incident at Kokopo on 2 
February, the same day that the Marines 
finally discovered the trail many miles in 
his rear. 

The coastal track presented an increas- 
ingly gruesome sight as the withdrawal con- 
tinued. Obviously, if any cohesion were to 
be retained among the fleeing remnants, able- 
bodied troops could not be further hampered 
by invalids. Men unable to continue must 



tional matters, merely perpetuating the errors and 
outright fiction contained in reports reaching 17th 
Div Hq. However, he appears to have been an ex- 
cellent staff officer, and his comments on matters 
known to him at first hand shed much light on Jap- 
anese activities. Probably they are as reliable as 
his memory and the scanty sources available to him 
permit. 

"POW 121. 



shift for themselves. Such unfortunates 
were provided with hand grenades and in- 
structed to blow themselves up at the 
approach of the enemy. Many did not pro- 
long their agony to that extent. Some 
begged their officers to shoot them." Many 
others died of illness or sheer starvation 
before the Marines came up with them. The 
stench of death hung over New Britain’s 
north coast like a miasma. 

But there was little Sato could do for the 
stragglers if he were to carry out his mis- 
sion. So he pressed on, to such good effect 
that he reached Karai-ai early on 12 Feb- 
ruary, the day that the 3d Battalion, 5th 
Marines, belatedly aware of the Japanese 
course, set up an advance base at Gorissi. 
More than 20 miles now separated the real'- 
most organized element of the Japanese from 
the foremost of their pursuers. 

Karai-ai was still operating as an active 
base. Here Sato placed nine of his sick in 
the small hospital run by the 1st Shipping 
Engineers, in hopes of their eventual evacua- 
tion in one of the scarce barges that still 
ventured in under cover of darkness. Then 
he drew five days rations for the rest of his 
force and set out the following day for his 
next destination: Iboki Plantation, which he 
reached on the afternoon of 16 February, 
while the Marines were still trying to find 
a way across the swollen El River, 30 miles 
behind. 

In the original withdrawal orders, the 
Commanding General, 17th Division, had 
designated Iboki as rallying point for the 
65th Brigade, but at some time in the 
interim the plan had been changed. The 
advance echelon, 2d Battalion, 53d Infantry 
and some sick and wounded had been evac- 
uated by sea," and such other units as re- 
mained in command control were plunging 



" POW 131. 

" A Japanese diary captured at Talasea describes 
the passage of this unit through that place on 2 lFeb 
44. ATIS 906,5. A map in M urayama indicates 
evacuation of 2/53 from Aria River to Volupai on 
7Feb, but this appears improbable in view of date of 
departure from Borgen Bay and arrival at Talasea. 
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through the jungle beyond with Cape Hos- 
kins as their destination. At Iboki the main 
escape route swung widely inland to avoid 
a series of deep river mouths and broad 
swamps, and Sato had to travel some miles ,a 
south in order to report to Matsuda Butai 
headquarters, located at a village called 
Upmadung. 

There he found not only the general but 
Colonels Katayama and Sumiya," all of whom 
had dropped out of the Americans’ ken since 
the beginning of the withdrawal. There, 
too, Sato drew a modification of his original 
assignment. As translated from the 17 
F ebruary entry in the journal that furnished 
ttiost of the material on the 51st Reconnais- 
sance Regiment contained herein : “Received 
orders that this Regt will be SATO Det, 
occupy key positions at ARIA River mouth 
area, supply KOMORI Det (T. N. 1 Bn, 81 
Inf Regt) by land, and gather intelligence.” “ 

But he was not destined to enjoy the com- 
pany of these officers for long. On 23 Feb- 
ruary Matsuda embarked his headquarters 
and as many hospital patients as possible in 
such few barges as could reach the scene 
and departed the Aria River for Cape 
Hoskins where, after circling Wilaumez 
Peninsula, he reported in to 17th Division 
Headquarters on the 25th.“’ Shortly there- 
after Sumiya and Katayama in turn set out 
lor the same destination overland " and dis- 
appeared into the all-enveloping jungle, leav- 



“ This portion of New Britain remained unexptor- 
e d inland of the coast. Villages and trails known to 
e xist were located mainly by guesswork on the maps 
Prepared for the opposition and often appear in dif- 
ferent places on different maps, in one case in differ- 
Cr >t locations on the same map. Those shown on Map 
20 represent the best approximations possible by 
c °mparison of existing maps with Japanese descrip- 
f'ons and U. S. patrol reports. That the two often 
Used different names for identical places does not 
kelp. 

“POW 1000. 

“ATIS 939, 1. At this time Maj Komor! was still 
°Perating in front of Arawe on the island’s southern 
roast. See Chaps IV, IX. 

*" Murayama. 

" POW 1000. 




THE COMMANDER AND EXECUTIVE OFFICER of the Gil- 
nit Patrol, Lieutenant Colonel Lewis IL “Chesty” 
Puller and Major W. J. Piper. 



ing Sato very much on his own. With 
characteristic vigor he set about evacuating 
the stoi’es remaining at Iboki to Upmadung 
and rehabilitating such stragglers as he 
could while awaiting further orders. 

THE ITNI PATROL 

In the meanwhile, quite indifferent to the 
grisly game of hare and hounds taking place 
along the north coast, a patrol group of 
formidable proportions assembled at Agulu- 
pella for the trek southward across the is- 
land. Lieutenant Colonel Lewis B. Fuller 
arrived on the scene 30 January to take 
charge. For the first time since the patrols 
started operations in this general area, they 
were united in one place under one com- 
mand and assigned one mission. 

Designated the Gilnit Group after the 
native village that was its destination, 
Colonel Puller’s unit was directed to clear 
out the enemy to the line Borgen Bay-Itni 
River, thus securing all of western New 
Britain and completing the secondary mis- 
sion assigned the division. The organiza- 
tion included: The Uncle Group, composed 
of three reinforced rifle companies — K/l 
(former Hunt Patrol), G/5, and a composite 
company from the 7th Marines (former 
Parish Patrol) ; the Natamo Task Force com- 
posed of 1/5 less one reinforced company, 
and E/5 (reinforced) ; plus a headquarters 
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THE GILNIT PATROL puts out aircraft panels at Arigilupua (pre-war population 31). (Army Photo.) 



detachment made up of intelligence person- 
nel from regimental and division levels. 
These units mustered a combined strength 
of 1,398 and were augmented by three Aus- 
tralians: Major Mather, Lieutenant Gray 
and Sub-Lieutenant Wiedeman, who were 
accompanied by 150 native carriers. 

Upon his arrival, Colonel Puller dispatched 
patrols south and southeast Agulupella to 
feel out the enemy, but it became readily 
apparent that any effective Japanese aggre- 
gation which might offer a fight had departed 
in the general eastward movement. The 
group commander radioed division that the 
only living sign of the enemy “was a police 
dog seen dashing through the village of 
Niapaua.” 18 

Supply for a patrol of such size posed 
exceedingly difficult problems. Originally it 



had been planned to handle this by LCM 
from Gloucester to Sag Sag and thence over- 
land to Agulupella, but Colonel Puller labeled 
this impracticable. The trails leading into 
Agulupella were no different from others of 
Cape Gloucester, and under a combination of 
constant rain and heavier use than that for 
which they were designed, they quickly 
turned into mire. Native carriers were 
utilized to bring in supplies from the 5th 
Marines’ perimeter, but that was at best a 
stopgap measure. 

Combining the problem of supply with the 
obvious evacuation of the area by the Japa- 
nese, division decided to reduce the size of 
the Gilnit Group and supply the remainder 
with what was then the novel method of 
plane-drops." This was ambitiously begun 
with B-17’s from Dobodura, but it was 



“Ibid. 



“ D-3 Journal. 
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quickly and painfully learned that the bomb- 
ers had to fly so high that their drops were 
scattered over a huge area, a portion of their 
deliveries sometimes landing within the pa- 
trol itself and causing casualties. Small 
cub planes were then resorted to, and they 
proved effective for the duration of the Gilnit 
Patrol. 00 

While the main force readied itself at 
Agulupella, Captain Hunt’s Company K, 1st 
Marines, moved on to Arigilupua to protect 
engineers engaged in bridging a river near 
that village. Bored by the necessity of wait- 
ing, Hunt requested permission to patrol 
southward, which Puller granted. 11 He there- 
upon departed toward the Itni with 11 men, 
several from each platoon. The combination 
of a small force lightly armed, a well-marked 
trail and no living signs of the enemy 03 put 
the group at Nigol on the Itni at dusk and 
there it spent the night. 

The next morning Hunt sent a runner back 
to Colonel Puller with information of his 
location and a request that rations be air- 
dropped. Japanese craft found on the river 
bank were not considered adequate for cross- 
ing to Gilnit, however, so the patrol con- 
tinued southward until stopped by a large 
swamp, whereat it turned back and spent 
a second night at Nigol. 

Shortly after dawn a native runner from 
Puller met the patrol with an order that 
Captain Hunt place himself under arrest 
tor exceeding his orders and that the next 
senior member take charge and bring back 
the patrol at once. 

Meanwhile, construction of the bridge at 
Arigilupua and sufficient stockpiling of sup- 
plies, the primary hindrances to the patrol’s 
uiovement to the Itni River, were accom- 



00 Actually cub planes were tried before the B-17’s 
'>ut proved inadequate to supply the big Gilnit Group 
as originally set up. (Ltr Col W. J. Piper to CMC, 
19Feb52.) An account of the many uses the small 
c ub planes were put to and their effectiveness during 
the Gloucester operation appears in Appendix V. 

01 Interview with Maj George P. Hunt, 21 Feb52. 

03 The patrol encountered one sick Japanese soldier 

Who was sent back to Puller at Agulupella. 



plished by 6 February, and the Gilnit Group, 
much reduced in size, moved southward from 
Agulupella in echelons. The force now con- 
tained a composite reinforced company from 
the 7th Marines, 1/5 (reinforced) which had 
replaced G/5 a few days earlier, and ele- 
ments of the 11th Marines, 03 17th Marines 
and division headquarters. In addition to 
the Australians and native carriers, the 
group now numbered 384 Marines. 

Profiting by earlier experiences in follow- 
ing New Britain trails, Coloner Puller and 
his second in command, Major W. J. Piper, 
Jr., resolved to keep the group split in two 
sections under their respective commands. 
The patrol was carried out with leapfrog 
tactics, one group exploring side trails while 
the other proceeded on the main trail. Per- 



03 Although the group was much reduced, it still 
contained some personnel who thought that they were 
extraneous to the operation and were not enthusias- 
tic over their presence. One of these, a chunky artil- 
lery lieutenant, was ordered along by Puller because 
the patrol commander thought the walk would do the 
artilleryman's girth some good. The patrol was well 
beyond any assistance that could be rendered by ar- 
tillery, 




MAJOR JOHN V. MATHER, AIF, right, served on divi- 
sion staff throughout the campaign. 
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sonnel in the two groups were not static, 
but were changed from day to day. 

The main Puller patrol and the group 
headed by Captain Hunt met on the trail 
shortly after Colonel Puller had departed 
Arigilupua. Hunt then learned that his 
company had been ordered from Arigilupua 
back to Agulupella and that he and his 11 
men were to accompany the larger force on 
its trek to the Itni. The captain spent the 
remaining patrol time in “confinement” 
under the surveillance of a lieutenant ap- 
pointed for the task “ while his men acted 
in the dual capacity of scouts and ammuni- 
tion carriers. 



“ By the time the Gilnit Group returned to the 
perimeter Col Puller dropped the arrest charges 
against Capt Hunt, but the latter was admonished to 



Following advance patrols, the group made 
its way rapidly over the tortuous trail south- 
ward, climbing in and out of deep gullies 
and wading through numerous streams. 
Ammunition carriers for the 81mm mortars 
found it particularly difficult going and fre- 
quent reliefs had to be arranged. No relief 
could be found from the rain, however, which 
continued to pelt downward, adding slippery 
mud to the natural difficulties of the march 
and making everyone uncomfortable. De- 
spite the hardships imposed by the narrow 
trail, progress met with approval of Colonel 



watch his aggressiveness in the future. In the Pele- 
liu operation later in 1644 Puller was Hunt’s regi- 
mental commander and recommended him for a Navy 
Cross for his actions there, which was duly forth- 
coming. 




COCONUTS were rather a novelty in the immediate Cape Gloucester area. This patrol found some in a native 
village. 
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Puller, who later said he liked the Gilnit 
Patrol because “everything’s on two feet.” 85 

Early in its operations the patrol found 
that the map of the southern area was as 
incorrect as that of Cape Gloucester. Native 
villages shown were either named or located 
erroneously, and it became an important task 
of intelligence personnel to correct the trail 
net and village names on the map to cor- 
respond with reality. 

Following the general route of Agulupella 
to Arigilupua to Relmen to Turitei to Nigol 
to Gilnit, the group came across abandoned 
bivouac areas, supply dumps and occasional 
enemy stragglers. One bivouac area, tilled 
With the derlict debris of a retreating force, 
yielded further evidence of the Japanese 
141st Infantry’s participation in the Philip- 
pines campaign: one discarded pack con- 

taining a large and dirty U. S. flag. 

Supply drops by cub planes were planned 
for and effected at Arigilupua, Relmen and 
Turitei. Because of the nature of delivery 
ns well as the absence of held kitchens, food- 
stuffs for the Marines were limited to K 
rations, which as a steady diet for several 
Weeks became boring.'"' The standard menu 
for native carriers was rice and corned beef 
which was provided only for them. Not 
a few of the Marines watched enviously as 
the natives ate their hot meals, using palm 
fronds for plates. 

Not all of the drops had to do with food, 
however. As one officer responsible for 
supply recalls a novel incident that caused 
some bewilderment at the time: 

One of the requests for a cub airdrop from Col 
Puller of mosquito lotion. Since it was marked ur- 
fient, the delivery was made within a few hours al- 
though there were those in the Division CP who priv- 
ately wondered why the Colonel, who hail often ex- 
pressed some contempt for what he considered the 
luxuries of campaigning, had changed his mind about 



55 McMillan, op. cit., 214. 

“The bulk of the K rations received contained 
off-brand cigarettes which the Marines tried to uti- 
lize as barter with the natives. After a few puffs the 
datives, who clamored for better-known brands, re- 
fused the smokes, even as gifts. This confirmed the 
Marines’ already dim view of the off-brands. 



mosquito lotion. A patrol member queried at a later 
date was somewhat amused. “Hell, the Colonel knew 
what he was about. We were always soaked and 
everything we owned was likewise, and that lotion 
made the best damn stuff to start a lire with that 
you ever saw.” t,! 

Advance elements of the Gilnit Group 
reached the patrol objective 9 February and 
the remainder of the Puller force moved in 
the following day. Nigol, the last village 
before reaching Gilnit, they found to be one 
of those rare garden spots which were occa- 
sionally seen on New Britain." A small coco- 
nut plantation located on a grassy hill with 
a gentle slope down to a bend in the Itni 
River, a lazy appearing (but actually deep 
and swift) brownish-green waterway about 
100 yards across. The Japanese had utilized 
Nigol as a supply base and the enemy tents 
still standing contained blankets, numerous 
documents, quantities of ammunition, weap- 
ons ranging from 75mm guns to .25 caliber 
rifles, cases of seaweed and sacks of rice, 
barley and soy bean flour.'" 1 The documents 
were sent back to division, but the remainder 
of the enemy supplies, with the exception 
of the blankets and 22 sacks of rice, were 
either burned or dumped into the Itni." The 
salvaged blankets and rice were turned over 
to ANGAU. 

Proceeding southeast a short distance 
from Nigol and remaining on the Itni’s west 
bank, Colonel Puller bivouacked his forces 
directly across the river from Gilnit and sent 
a small patrol over to the village in one of 
the numerous boats found there by his 
forces." 1 Upon the group’s return from the 



" LtCol J. S. Day, comments on prelim script. 

M Col Katayama’s CP had been located at Nigol 
prior to his movement northward, and 3/141 had 
been activated there. See Chap IV. 

"Report by LtCol Puller to MajGen Rupertus, 
1st MarDiv SAR, IV, Annex H, hereinafter cited as 
Puller Report. 

"Some of the Marines took the opportunity to 
sample the seaweed before it was destroyed inasmuch 
as they had often heard it was a Japanese staple. 
It did not, however, meet with enthusiasm. Inter- 
view with Col W. J. Piper, Jr., 18Jnn52. 

01 Ibid. 
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THE GILN1T PATROL passed through many native villages and all of them looked the same. 



objective Puller informed division that Gil- 
nit was abandoned and presented no signs 
of enemy occupation for the past year. He 
radioed that he had found a total of 34 
barges and boats in the Nigol-Gilnit area, 
as well as quantities of weapons and ammu- 
nition, but that all signs of the Japanese 
were at least a month old.” 2 

** Puller Report; D-3 Journal. 



A patrol of platoon strength was then dis- 
patched to Cape Bushing, but it returned the 
same day with the information that it had 
found indications that the enemy had been 
there but no evidence that they were still 
in occupancy. 

Under orders to remain at Gilnit 48 hours 
and then retrace his steps, Puller reported 
the destruction of enemy supplies and equip- 
ment and headed back toward the perimeter. 
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At Turitei, however, he received instruc- 
tions to return to Gilnit. In order to insure 
that western New Britain was secure, Sixth 
Army proposed sending a patrol from the 
Army units at Arawe to contact the Gilnit 
Group. Army notified division that the 
Arawe patrol was making its way toward 
Gilnit when it was held up by enemy action 
at Attulu Hill, a short distance east of the 
Itni. It became Puller’s job to send a recon- 
naissance patrol there. 00 

Basing half his force at Turitei and the 
remainder in the bivouac area across from 
Gilnit, Colonel Puller had a Japanese boat 
repaired 01 and dispatched first natives and 
then Marines to Attulu Hill. 00 They brought 
back identical reports: no indications of 
Japanese occupancy for at least a month. 

To establish its own western contact with 
the Gilnit Group, as well as to augment that 
organization’s supplies, division meanwhile 
ordered a rifle platoon from 1/7 to proceed 
by water around the western tip of New 
Britain and up the Itni. Two LCM’s were 
utilized for the journey. The platoon left 
Cape Gloucester on 13 February, spent the 
night at Aisega and arrived at Puller’s 
bivouac area the next day. It returned to 
Cape Gloucester two days later. 

Leaving one rifle platoon in the area across 
from Gilnit to wait for the Army patrol, 
Colonel Puller on 16 February began his 
march back to the perimeter. He sent a 



®D-3 Journal. 

04 Puller argued with division that he had no way 
to cross the Itni because he had destroyed the 34 
boats and barges. A survey of the “destroyed" craft, 
however, produced one which was easily repairable 
end was utilized for the crossing. That tends to 
raise some question as to the extent of destruction of 
the remaining 33. 

00 This hill, a short distance inland of Cape Bush- 
'■ig, had evidently been location of 1/141 headquar- 
ters prior to that unit’s departure for Arawe. See 
Chaps IV & IX. As described by one visitor: “At- 
tulu Hill had apparently accommodated a sizable 
force at one time. Permanent huts, a hospital of 
sorts, and considerable evidence of captured U. S. 
supplies (from the Philippines) were found. But 
Uo sign of recent activity.” Parish. 



message to division in which he declared that 
in his opinion there had been no enemy 
forces in the Attulu Hill section for at least 
two months and that no effective enemy 
forces existed west of the Runglo River. 
A few hours after his departure he was fol- 
lowed by the remaining platoon, the Army 
patrol having established contact by send- 
ing a detachment in boats up the Itni.'“ 

The Gilnit Group returned to the lines 
18 February with the exception of 1/5 which 
was ordered to garrison Agulupella and pro- 
tect a radar unit which was being installed. 
That company was relieved a few days later 
by L/l and returned to its battalion, now 
well on its way toward Iboki. 

Although it had met no effective enemy 
forces, the Gilnit Group had accomplished 
the secondary mission of the division : clear- 
ing western New Britain of the enemy from 
Bergen Bay to the Itni. It had also demon- 
strated how a large group of men could 
carry on effective operations supplied only 
by air drops. The group had also rehabili- 
tated 1,700 natives, killed 75 Japanese, cap- 
tured one prisoner and destroyed extensive 
quantities of enemy weapons and equip- 
ment. 07 

With western New Britain secui’e, the 
division could now concentrate on the pur- 
suit of the enemy eastward. 

ROOKE ISLAND 

Rooke (Umboi) Island, lying off the West- 
ern tip of New Britain, was close enough to 
Cape Gloucester to constitute a nuisance 
as long as there was a possibility that any 
enemy troops remained there. Division was 
reasonably sure that some 300 Japanese had 
been on the island but believed that they had 
evacuated prior to 1 February. On 5 Feb- 
ruary Sixth Army warned the 1st. Division 
that it would shortly be required to take 
over surveillance of Rooke, preparatory to 
which IIMAS Benalla would begin a survey 
of the island’s coasts on 8 February.® 



M Puller Report. 
61 Ibid. 

CH D-3 Journal. 
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THE ROOKE ISLAND landing was unopposed. 



Company B, 1st Marines was selected as 
the landing force for Rooke Island and de- 
parted Gloucester at 0900 on 12 February 
in six LCM’s. Its mission was to recon- 
noiter the island, set up a defense for a pro- 
posed radar installation and recruit native 
labor crews. Landing was without incident, 
as was, in fact, the entire eight-day vigil 
the company spent on Rooke. A camp was 
established at Gizarum Plantation on the 
west coast, but the patrol’s inability to main- 
tain radio contact with division caused a 
transfer to Aupwell on the east coast. 

Personnel of Company B enjoyed fresh 
fruit that abounded on the island and en- 
gaged in extensive patrolling to the north- 



west and southwest, visiting native villages 
that bore such names as Gom, Goxom, Aro- 
pot, Arot, Maramu and Kabib. Many scat- 
tered machine-gun emplacements, abandoned 
bivouac ai'eas and some remnants of medical 
supplies provided obvious signs that the 
Japanese had once occupied Rooke, but pa- 
trols found no live trace of the enemy. Off 
the northwest coast was a Japanese plane 
that had crashed on a reef prior to the com- 
pany’s landing, and a unit from the Fifth 
Air Force journeyed over to salvage what it 
could. 

It was not the intention of higher echelons 
to establish a permanent garrison on Rooke. 
Therefore, on 17 February the company 
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Was notified that it would be returned to Plantation, the Marine patrol embarked in 

Gloucester on the 20th. After guiding a LCM’s and rejoined its parent unit, bring- 

group of Army signal officers to Gizarum ing 40 native labor recruits along. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN 



CHAPTER |X 



Flashback: Action at Arawe 



CONCEPT OF MISSION 

The Arawe operation began eleven days 
before the Marines’ initial landing at Cape 
Gloucester, and lasted until long after the 
last Japanese had been cleared out of the 
northern portion of western New Britain. 
It took place at all only as a sort of make- 
shift afterthought on the part of ALAMO 
Force planners; yet it was conceived as an 
integral part of the over-all New Britain 
campaign and as such deserves treatment 
in these pages, even at risk of confusing the 
general chronology. 

Because the operation did not add up to 
a great deal, strategically or tactically, and 
the scale of fighting was overshadowed by 
that which took place on the island’s oppo- 
site shore, many observers tended to dis- 
count it as a sort of comic opera interlude 
wherein a Japanese force numbering few 
more than 1,000 at maximum strength 
check-mated more than 5,000 U. S. troops. 
The Japanese, on their part, regarded it as 
a victory; one of sufficient importance to 
earn their commander on the scene the sig- 
nal honor of two commendations from the 
Emperor himself. 

Both conceptions oversimplify. No opera- 
tion is especially comical to the troops par- 
ticipating, and the Americans who fought 
at Arawe (more properly, Cape Merkus) per- 



formed successfully every task assigned 
them ; indeed, everything that the very lim- 
ited nature of their mission permitted them 
to attempt. Thus, the “victory” aspect 
existed only in the imagination of the Japa- 
nese, since in actuality they accomplished 
nothing of the slightest importance. As a 
diversionary action, the invasion implicated 
one Japanese battalion 1 which otherwise 
could have fought at Cape Gloucester, and 
the Arawe landing’s indirect contribution to 
the ultimate destruction of enemy air power 
in New Britain would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 

As brought out in discussion of planning 
for the New Britain operation, the Gasmata 
phase had been cancelled and the target 
shifted to Arawe as less formidable, yet 
possessing the sheltered waters that the 
Navy wanted for development of a PT boat 
base. That Arawe also boasted an airstrip 
of sorts was a coincidence destined to have 
some curious repercussions : making a Japa- 
nese hero of Major Shinjiro Komori, and 
causing considerable embarrassment to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s public relations staff. The 



‘1st Bn 141st Infantry (less 1 Co) with estimated 
strength of about 400. Rest of Japanese troops vrt>° 
fought at Arawe had been committed to that are# 
prior to the U. S. landing and were beyond reinforc- 
ing distance to Cape Gloucester. 
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